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ttE^ERiVL PREFACE 


At a time when civilisation is in peril and schemes of 
social reconstruction are in the .air, it is wise to knoAV w’hat 
the seers of the past have said on the deeper problems of 
thought and life. I’he qiusstion of the nature and destiny 
of man, the |)urpose of sociely, its relation to the individual 
are near and intimate to each one of us. But only a select 
lew care to spend the greater part of their lives over them 
aild fewei' still their whole lives and energies. But these 
few, whatever divergent answers they may seem to have 
found, stand high above ordinary humanity and have 
struggled to heights wdiich have lxH>n gradually won for us. 
Man is a teachable animal, and by a sympathetic study of 
the past gropings and stumblings of mankind, he can 
avoid, though not erroi', at least its repetition. 

In India the problems of philosophy and religion have 
occupied foi- centuries an important place. While the 
leaders of philosophy have attempted to solve the riddle of 
existence, the teachers of religion have sought to supply us 
with an ordered scheme of life. The story of Indian 
thought gives us an important chapter, in what Lessing 
c,all8, the education of the human race. What is note- 
Avorthy is not the painful ignoramie uaturjil to a world over 
which generations of wild men havt; swept but the attempt 
to rise out of that ignorance. The greatness of the ancient 
thinkers of India is that they struggled persistently and 
often successfully to discover the spiritual A^alues which 
enlarge the mind and add to the beauty of life- The 
progress of man, it is generally admitted today, is a 
continuous victory of thought over passion, of tolerance 
oi'cr fsnaiicisni, of persinision over for<*c. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


In this series, it is proposed to bring out studies of 
ancient Indian classics and thought by competent scholars 
who have looked at them with new eyes and greater 
freedom. We are proud that the first volume is by that 
great scholar Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha. 
Jha. His refined, gentle and retiring nature, combined 
with his wide culture and intense seriousness gave us the 
impression of one who lived the religion he professed and 
this volume by him is a masterpiece of completeness, clarity 
and compression. 

15th April, 1942. S. R. 



PREFACE TO THE VOLUME 


The idea of a History of Indian Philosophy first 
dawned upon my mind when I began a study of Madhava- 
eharya’s Sarvadar^anasamgraha in the year 1908. This 
idea deepened when as Curator of the Government Oriental 
MSS. Library at the Deccan College Poona, in 1912, I 
was called upon to make a Desisriptive Catalogue of 
Samkhya and Yoga MSS., as well as to complete the work 
of my predecessor in the ofti<*e, Dr. S. K. Tfelvalkar, on 
Nyaya and Vedanta MSS., and to see through the press 
proofs of the Descriptive Catalogue of Veda and Bralimana 
MSS.. When he was away on study leave for a Doctor’s 
Degree at Harvard, Dr. Belvalkar in his studies of Greek 
and Euro|)eaii Philosophy at Harvard was also contem- 
plating a similar History of Indian Thought. I was very 
happy to see that our ideas had entirely coincided, and 
when he returned to India at the beginning of the last war, 
we made a scheme of a History ()f Indian Philosophy and 
submitted it to the Bombay University, under whose 
f)atronage two volumes have appeared, and a third may 
appear sometime hence. It was apparent, however, after 
we had spent a number of years on this scheme, that the 
work of a History of Indian Thought was a task to be 
attempted only on a co-operative basis. In the meanwhile, 
works from the pen of Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. S. N. 
Das Gupta had already appeared. So, when at the First 
I’hilosophical Congress at Calcutta Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
and myself met together in 1925, we formulated a scheme 
for an Encyclopaedic History of Indian Philosophy on 
behalf of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, which 
had been founded in 1924. This scheme received the support 
of. many great scholars in and outside India, but there 
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cam^ in the way another difficulty, namely, that of 
adequate financial support for such a large iindertaking. 
[t was due to this particularly, that an adequate fulfilment 
of the task remained [)ending. One volume of the Series 
was published years ago; another, though ready, could not 
he brought out on account of financial stringency ; but this 
volume which was first projected on Ijehalf of the En- 
cyclopaBdic HivStory and which was undertaken by the late 
Dr. Sir Oanganatha .Tha is being offered to the world 
to-day. 

2. When Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the Raja Saheb of 
.\undh, and myself met at Nagpur for the session of the 
Indian Philosophical C'ongress in 19S7. we discussed fully 
a scheme for an Indian Tabrary of Philosophy and 
Religion. It was first decided to offer this series for publi- 
cation to some European Publishers, as that would have 
given due publicity to the volumes in the Series all the 
world over. The second great World-War, however, 
intervened. In the meanwhile, Sir S. Radhakrishnan for- 
tunately accepted the Vice-Chancellorship of the Benares 
Hindu University, and it was decided to publish the Series 
under the aegis of the B.H.IJ.. The Academy had project- 
ed years ago volumes on Indian Philosophy as well as on 
I’hilosoph}' of Religion, which it was thought could well 
be incorporated in the scheme of the Library of Indian 
Philosophy and Religion, of which Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
kindly consented to be the General Editor, It is no 
wonder, therefore, that as Director of the Academy I 
should have felt great satisfaction in handing over the 
volumes projected on behalf of the At^ademv to be taken 
over by the Library of Indian Philosophy and Religion, 
and exclaim as an ancient Seei- exclaimed long ago 
^1^ JTJmf f^rRRTcnr.” Accordingly, 

Dr. Ganganatha .Tha's volume, which was written origin- 
ally for the EncyclopSBdic History, was ofl^ered to this n6w 
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Series as its tirst ])iiblieatiuii. Other volumes from the 
Encyclopaedie History \vhic,-l» might be ready could also be 
incorporated in tl)is new Series, as well as a large number 
of other volumes on Philosophy and Religion in general. 
A large number of young scholars liave also come into 
prominence during the interim, and I am sure that the 
series would piosper exceedingly under tlie editorship of 
an eminent scholar like Sir S. Radhakrishiian, and under 
the wings of the B.H.l'.. Is it too much to hope that 
donors and Princes wIkj have I’ontributed so much to the 
great buildings in B.H.U. would see tha.t the publication 
work, which, in a .sen.se. is luiore duT'able than works in 
marble, is duly endowed, so as to enable the B.H.U. to dis 
chaige its supreme cultural and spiiitual function f 

3. A tragic interest attaches to the production of 
this yolume. It is about three years since this Mimathsa 
volume has been in the printers’ hands, but on account of 
various difficulties, the publication of tlie volume has been 
delayed so long. Ur. Sir Ganganatha .Iha had desired 
that this volume might see the light of day during his life- 
line. But it was not to Ix^i 'riie main body of the volume 
was already in print, but the Chitical Bibliography as well 
as the Prefaces had to be written and printed. The Taj 
was not built in a day; and a monumental work like this 
isjbound to take some time for its proper production. I 
liad announced in my preface to Dr. Jha’s Vedanta 
Lectui’es published by the Allahabad University^ that a 
gieat work from his pen was coming, and that it would be 
the consummation of Panditji’s life-work, and so it has 
been. I do not know that there lias been any scholar in 
the whole length and breadth of India who has worked 
on the Philosophy of Mimamsil so much and so intently as 
Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha has done. His translations of 
the isloka-varttika and Tantra-varttika, as well as Sahara- 
bhasya, have been monumental. A pinnacle was required 
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to bt! placed ou the edifice; and the [)iesent work, summing 
up ill a philosophical rtianiier the teachings of the great 
MimaThsaka philosojihers, supplied the much needed 
desideratum. It is no exaggeration to say that if re- 
incarnation may lie regarded as valid, Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha might lie taken to be an a/mtora of Kumarila. His 
Doctorate thesis was ou I’rabhakara no doubt. )>ut the 
consummation of his life's work was in the ex|)osition of 
the jihilosophy of Kumarila, which has not been attempted 
by anybody hitherto, lake Kumarila. Sir Ganganatha. 
Jha left his mortal body on the banks of the Ganges at 
Prayaga. I’o me j)ersonally, as it was to many an eminent 
Doctor, it was a wonderful siglit to see the Panditji sitting 
up in a Yogic ])osture throughout the entire last month of 
his life without pause. It was a feat whicdi could be 
accomplished by rarely any [lerson iluring the last stages 
«if Ids life. When Dr. IJmesha Mishra, and myself had 
lH?en to pay our respects to the Kevered Panditji Just six 
hours before he passed away - alas! wi; did not know 
that it was our final visit to him, nor that, it was the final 
visit that he granted consciously to anybody - he appeared 
to us, and we shall long cheri.s}i the impression, that he was 
a “lion among philosophers." roused from his Samadhir 
slumber and sjKJaking innsciously to us. The mainstay of 
his final programme must have been the powerful suppoit 
which he received from his moral and spiritual life, led 
fontinuously through a ])eriod of more tlian seventy years, 
lake Kumarila, he was the great: connecting link between. 
MTiuaiiisa and Vedanta. Born in Videha, there is no 
doubt that he must liave reached Mukti of the Videha 
tyf>e! 

4. It was a noble act on the part of the Raja Saheb 
of Aundh to have contributed to the publication of this 
volume. Shrimant .Balasaheb Pant I’ratinidhi, B.A., 
knows tlie value of such a work more tljan almost any 
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f>ther Prince. The powerful support wliich he gave to the 
work of the Academy ha.s enabled it to endure so long, 
while his final gift to the Academy, and through it to thei 
l.iibrary of Indian Philosophy and Religion, has been the 
endowment for this volume. Leading a life of absolute 
self-abnegation, with every pie of his hard-earned money 
devoted to sublime causes, with a rare interest in works 
of Art of which his Acropolitan Museum at Aundh will 
remain a standing example for generations to come, with 
the princely donations which he has given to the cause of 
Indian T.,iterature, History and (hilture, with a rare love 
for*his subjects and their constitutional welfare, Shrimant 
Raja J^aheb of Aundh stands out as a prominent 
|)ersonality among the I^rinces, the sum total of whose 
achievements within the gamut of his finance is hard to 
achieve by any other Ihince similarly situated. I am sure 
that Shrimant Balasaheb has laid the philosophic world 
under very dee}) obligation by his gift for the publication 
of this volume. 

5. To Pandit Amaranatha dha, I am indebted in the 
publication of this volume moie than I can say. Prom the 
very inception of the idea of the publication, his help in the 
matter has been immense. I have to thank him for having 
kindly consented to my request to write an Introductory 
Note to this volume. If the revered Panditji had been 
living, no doubt he would have done it himself, as he did 
in the case of the Allahabad University publication of his 
Vedanta lAictures. Nevertheless, as an ancient Indian 
adage would have it, “ ’’ lias a great truth 
underlying it, and it is only in the fitness of things that a 
fier.son so highly situated as Pandit Amaranatha Jha, so 
filial, so devoted and .so reverential to Ids father’s life- 
work, should represent the Panditji in a personal Intro- 
ductory Note to this volume. Pandit Ksetresha Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya lias been the primum movem of this 
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publication. Had it not l)een for him. it would not have 
been possible to arrange so adequately for the printing of 
this difficult work, and it would be hard to exaggerate the 
very keen interest which ho has taken throughout the whole 
course of its publication. Dr. Umesha Mishra, like a loyal 
pupil and Teacher’s son of the Panditji, has at least partly 
paid his debt to his Teacher by the Critical Bibliographical 
Note which he lias written for the volume, and the frame- 
work of which Panditji had seen and approved of during 
his life-time. Dr. fjnie.sha Mishra’s reference to the 
Maharashtra Pandit (xagabliatta, the Coronation Pre- 
ceptor of Shivaji, who completed the iriloka-varttika of 
Kumarila, would please all Maharashtra, scholars not a 
little. The Indian Press have accompli.shed this task in 
the entire spirit of a labour of love. 'Pbey have never 
looked at this publication from the business point of view. 
They understood the greatness of this work of the revered 
Panditji, and they have given us of their liest in the pro- 
duction of this volume. A work like this represents, in 
true MTmariisa style, a great work of Sacrifi<‘ 0 . Different 
Ritviks, representing differetit fuTHhions, are required for 
the completion of such a, Saci'ifice: and to all the above our 
deepest thanks are due for the consummation of the 
A vabhritha cereinony which has thus been rea.cthed through 
their combined and devout assistance. 


Allahabad. 
17th March, 1942. 


R. D. Ranade. 



TNTRODIKn OliV NO'I'K 


It is Professor lianade’s wisli that I should write 
a few introductory words. I had the privilege of colla- 
borating with nay father in his revised translation of the 
Kavya'imikasha and in the edition of the poet Chandra’s 
Mahf'ithamnl. ( ’nfortu/iately, my own leanings have 
al ways l)een for literature and drama, and my philosophi- 
t;al attainments, in spite of the valuable opportunities I 
had at home, are nil. T cannot, therefore, say anything 
useful about this woi'k. Put as a child T remember the 
dail^v’ labours of my fa-ther both at home and at the 
residence of Mahamaho|)adhy{iva I'andit Chitradhara- 
Mishra. T remember the caie with which he used to 
correct the pr<X)fs of the l'(infru-rfirttiko and Skloka- 
mritika as they came from the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Indeed, I cannot recall any time when he was not reading 
or writing. At College he had to teach, unaided, all the 
.six classes, from the Intermediate to the M.A.; he had to 
work at Boards and Committees, Senate and Syndicate; 
at Benaxes he had heavy administrative duties as Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, Superintendent of Sanskrit, 
f^tudies, and Registrar; on coming back to Allahabad, ho 
had charge of the reorganised University, which for five 
years controlled the affiliated colleges also; he was head of 
a large family; towards the closing days of his life, he 
suffered several domestic bereavements. But during the 
entire period of forty years, over which I can look back, 

1 do not reroeml)er a single day w'hen he was w'ithout his 
books and when he was not engaged in literary work. 
And it was not alt philosophical work. He contributed 
regularly to the Lpndpr “Musings of an Idler,” in which 
he 'discussed almost every topic under the sun, religious. 
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educational, social, political. As a memlier of the Council 
of State, he took a leadinj^ part in its deliberations. He 
delivered several ConvocatioTi Addresses. He delivered 
pi-esidential addresses at the Oriental Conference and the 
Philosophical Congress. He delivered a. series of lectures 
on Poetry for the Hindustani Academy, and a series of 
Hindi lectures for the Patna University. 1’he only light 
reading he indulged in for relaxation was in biographical 
literature. We, who weri‘ so much younger and had more 
energy, marvelled at his industry and his versatility. In 
his last days he was anxious that this work on MTmariisa, 
should appear early; he was anxious about the lntrf>fhu; 
tiou which he had uiulertaken to contribute to his revised, 
translation of the Chho ndogya I ' 'pami<hnd i he was anxious 
to correct the last portions of the proofs of the Virddti- 
ohintamaiyi , which he had translated for the “Gaj'kwad 
Oriental Series.'’ He had no other anxieties. He was 
ready and willing to depart. It is the })ious j)rivilege of 
the survivors to see to the publication of the last works 
which, despite feeble health and failing sight, he had 
completed . 


Dticember 10. 1941. 


Amabanatha Jiia. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTllODUCTOR Y AN 1) HIIU J< APITICAL 


vStucloiits of Indian TAteratuie have long been conversant; with 
the term ‘Sfuj-fltirxluitui,’ ‘Six Systems of Philosophy.’ One cannot 
however fail to obsi'rve tha( this is a inisnonier. .It is true it is an 
old term; wo read, for instance, in tlie M t rvd m — 

• 'T%cir: I 

^ sfRfer ii 

Even Ijere however tlie ‘ Six Sysienis ^ urt‘ spoken of somewhat 
vaf>uely and deprecatiiigdy. 

Tliovi^h the expression has the sanction of long* usage behind 
it, it appears to have bc‘(*n not known in ancient times. This is 
clear from the fact that in the enunciation of tlie various liranches 
of literature which a seeker after truth was advised to study, 
there is no mention of tlie ‘ si.r. darsfuiNas and also it does not 
o(;cuT in the list of tlie several ‘ vid ifUHthuiujH suhjt>cts of le<irni'iig, 
piovided by the Aueieiits. For insianee, (1) we have tlie follow- 
ing list in the Chhdndogjja U pan i sad (T.1.2.) — 

^ . The Ilgveda, the Yajnrveda, the Samaveda, (1 h‘ 

Atl^arvana, the Itihasa-Purana, th(‘ V^ula of the Yedas, tlu^ Bites 
of the Fathers, Matheinaties, Seienee of Portents. Seienee of Tinu^. 
Logic, Ethies and Polities, Etymology. S(M’en(‘e of the A^eda, 
Science of Elemeiitals, Science of AA^ir, Astronomy. Snake-charm- 
ing and Fine Arts.’ 

(2) YfijnardlLya in his Sntrfi ])rovides tlu* following list of 
subjects of learning — 



?*jrr5iTfJi f%?rRi ii 

where we find mentioned only ‘ Nydya ’ and ^ Miindjnsd^^ standing 
j'espegtively for Rmsonmy and Investigation, 
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(3) The Great Vdrhmpafi J/zV/rm (ninth century A.C.) is 
known to have written important works on all the Darshanas ; he 
himself enumerates his works as — 


?Ts?5TrT^?ri^%rr^f’ ii 

where we do not find the mention of the regular ^ Six Systems.’ 

(4) Raj(iiilivhh(iTa-Kdn (tenth eentury A.C.) speaks 

of ^ V dinnayn JAlerature ^ as consisting* of Purdna^ AnvlL\Akl, 
Mliiidmsd and Smti if antra; where we miss the names of Sdnkhyd, 
Yoga, Vedanta and Vaishedko, 

(5) dayanta-Phatta in his jVydya manjari (tenth century A.C.) 
speaks of ‘ Saf-tarkiV ‘ the Six Theories but in(diides under the 
name, ^fvmdlnsd, Nydya, Sdnkhya, Arltafa, Pauddha and Cfidr- 
vdla. The names of ‘ V eddnta^^ ^ Yoya^' ‘ Vai.'<hcsi/xa ’ are absent 
here. 

(6) Vi,shvamrafantraArvrn (twelfth century A.(h) speaks 
of the ‘ Six Systems,’ as tliose of (ranta nut, Aandda, Ivaptla, 
Patanjali, V yd,sa and Jaiinini Here alone we find the well-known 
" Six darshanasd 

(7) flaribhadra Sari (twelfth century A.(\) mentions the 
following — Pauddha, Nniydyt ka^ Sdnkhya, Jaina, ] (iiidicsik(i and 
Jairui/ni; here we miss the names of ‘ Vedanta ’ and ^ Yoga A 

(8) J inadatta Sdri (thirteenth c(mtui\v A.C.) names the follow- 
ing — ‘ Six darshantis ’ — Jaina, MrnidniMu, Pattddha, Sdiikltya, 
SJuiiva and iVdstlka; Ivere we miss tin* names of Nydya, V aisheVt ka , 
Vedanfa and Yoga, 

(9) Pdjashekhara Suri (1348 A.(.\) names Jama, Sdnkhya, 
Jai tnintya, Yoga, V aishcHika and Sattgafa. Here w(‘ do not find 
the Jiames of Vedd/tfa and Nydya. 

(10) Matlvndttia\'^ son (fourteenth century A.C.) speaks of 
Pdnini, Jahniiri, Vydsa, Knpihi, Aksapdda and Kandda; liere we 
miss the Yoga. 

Thus we find that till so late as the fourteenth eentury the 
name ^ Sad-darshamiV ‘ Six Systems of Philosophy,’ had not 
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beeoiiie stereotyped as standing definitely and specifically for tlie 
Six Systems now known as Sdnkhya^ Y o(ja^ VaislieYikay 

Mlvmmsd and V cddnta. The old division was into the two broad 
lines mentioned by Ydjnavalkya, under the names ‘ ^^' Vdya ^ and 
' MitndmsdY the ttnan ‘ Nydija \ stands for wliat we understand 
by lim,soniv y , Aryuinentation, and ‘ Mlvidnisd ' for I nve.stiyafion, 
IJeliheratyion, 

The first step towards both these lay in the i)reparijig of the 
ground for investigation ; and it was ne(‘essary at the outset to 
lay down the ‘ means ’ that are available to the investigator for 
‘ knowing ’ things; tliis was essential for all sound and valid 
‘ knowledge,- wlucli was tlie sole iiurpose of all Investigation. 
Thus it was that ‘Nyaya,’ ‘ Iteasoning/ came in as the first essen- 
tial; and this is the reason why the consideration of the Means (ff 
Knowled (je^ Fraiitdnas^ becaine the starting point of our philo- 
sophical works. 

From the earliest liin(*s, man has made a distinclion between 
Matter- — regarded, roughly, as what is tangibh^, — and Spirit — 
wliat is not tangible. Man has all along recognisetl tliis distinc- 
tion b(!tween the ‘ visible,’ which nieets tln^ Ey(*, and the ‘ invisible,’ 
whi(.‘h is beyond the reach of the senses and is yet felt to be there. 
This well-recognised distinction we find stressed in the system 
whicli we know as the ‘ SdnkJt.ya,' lii tire other group known as 
the iSydyaj we find expounded in detail the means and methods 
for the ascertaining of the real nature of things, both material 
and spi ritual; this (expounding is done on the liasis of eoimnon- 
sense, and the aid of supernatural lueans of knowledge is not 
emfliasised. The third group knowui as ‘ Mlniamsd ’ deals entire- 
ly Avith spiritual truths, which are not amenable to any ordinary 
means of knowledgi? — being cognisable only through the lieliahle 
Word, Ilevelatioii. 

It is not easy to find jiroirer jnstifieation for the later rigid 
division into the ‘ Six Systems.’ Tliesc^ ‘ Six Systems ’ have been 
held to be — (1) Sankliyfi, (2) Yoya, (3) Nydya, (1) Valshesika, 
(5) Mljndwsd, and (0) Vedanta. As a niattcT’ of fact, however, 
there is ample justification for the vit*w that we have only three 
‘ systems,’ and eacli of these three is presented to us in the form 
of a pair; eacdi member of the jiair btuiig complementary to the 
other.* 
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For instance, Sdnlxhya and Yoga form one pair; the tlicoreti- 
cal plulosopliy is .su])p]ie(l by tlie former and (lie practical method 
of realising these philosophical truths are taught by the latter. It 
is for this reason that in the older literature, both of these have 
been called ‘ Sdnkhya and it was only later on, when peojjle 
began to prtd'er analysis to synthesis, that the former <*ame to be 
known as ‘(he Sdnkhya without (rod,' and the latter, as 'Sdnkhya 
with. God.;' the postulating of the ‘ Tshwara,' Ixord, God, being the 
important point where the two sister-systems (littered; though it 
was not noted that ‘ (iod ’ had no place in tlie philosoph y of tlie 
Yoga, — lie being posited there only as the object of devoti(m and 
meditation, leadijig up to final Saniadhi, Absolute Fommunion. — 
The Yydya and the V ai,du\pka form the S(‘Cond pair; though the 
case of th(*se two is somewhat dittertMit from that of Sdnkhya and 
Yoga. The •^utras of botli N ydya and V amhiHika contain ‘ philo- 
sophical ■ matt('r; though (‘ven here nnudi of the iihilosophical 
matter has lieen taktui tor granted by tlie \ ydya, as expounded in 
the sister-system; tlie \ ydya~h/(d,sya has clearly declared that such 
of the ]'aishr,si/va docdrines as have not betm actually denied in 
so many Avords by the Nydya-sutnt should be taken to b(‘ accepted 
by tho Nydyti — {Nydya-JJhdsya on 1.1.4.). That these two systmns 
are mutually (‘ompbunentary is shown by the fact that (he avowed 
aim of the Nydya-mtras is found to be the ])ropounding of a 
wSidieme of investigation and discussion regarding philosophical 
truths; as in their opinion, knowledge acciuired otherwise leiuaius 
shaky until it is corroborated by such investigation and discussion. 
These two systems have, sinci' early times, been coalescing to such 
an extent that it is sometimes difficult to ascertain whether a ccirtuin 
manual written during tlu^ last two oi’ three centuries is to be 
classed as ‘ Nydya ’ or ‘ Vaishesi ka.' — liastly as r(*gar(ls the 
Mlindnisd and the Vcddnla, there has never been any justification 
for regarding them as two distinct ‘ systems of Philosophy.’ 
Tliey have always been, and continue to be, known as ‘ Purva ’ 
(Preliminary) Mlm/un.sd and ' l-ftara ' (Final) A/T7ndm.sd. Purva- 
Mirralrnm — i.e., Mltndmsd proper — bus never claimed to be a 
‘ l)ai%shana,' a system of Philosophy. In fa(*t, so far as the Sutra is 
cojicerned, it does not take cogiiisani*(‘ of any ])liil(>soplii(ail topic 
excejit that of Praninna: and thes(? also are b7*ought in only nega- 
tively, to show' tliat Pharma is not witliin the purview of the 
ordinary Pranidnas, Pei*c(*ption and the rest. The commentators 
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Imve introduced sucli topics as the ‘ Soul ’ and the ‘ Apurva^' hut 
only as corollary to its main theme of ^ Dhartna,^ Duty of Man; 
if there is no Soul and no Apurra, there (*aii be no point in perform- 
iuj;^ Dhanna, one^s Duty; hence these have been set forth by the 
later exponents; the Soul has been specially emphasised; but re- 
garding* any detailed investigation and consideration of this Soul, 
the older writers have deliberately referred tlie eiuiuirer to the 
‘ Vedanta A Says Knindrila at the end of his At nuivaduy in the 
>S' Ida kavd r tika — 

The term ‘ Ndstikya ’ (Atheism) in Indian rhiloso])hy stands 
for the view that ‘ there is no Sov!^ tlieie is no region otln*!* than 
Die physical ’ (vide A ydya-^/Jhd.sya) ; sul)se4uently it came 
to stand for tJie view tliat ‘ tliere is no (rod A — The term ‘ Vedanta ^ 
originally stood for the XJpanisad-section of the V^ula, tlie study 
whereof, as bearing u])on the Soal and cognate vsubjects, is incor- 
porated in tile lira Innas Citrus of liddardyana. — VV"e are alive to 
the fact, tJiat later on differences crojiped up between the two 
^ Mlmdinsds but they always appertained to minor details; on the 
main issues, there has Jiot arisen any serious (controversy. 
Veddnld proper finds its ultimate sanction in tlie Vedic teu:ts : and 
as regards the authority and interjiretatioii of these texts, it 
accepts the conclusions of the sister-system ; in fact, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Vedanta aiccepts the tenets of the Mlindnisd; 
lien(ce the statement by the Vedantiu — ‘ V yaiuthdi e BiiattanayahA 

[For t^xainpIeH of ailopted and u.sed by Vedruitins see the liaat, 

Chapter.] 

Tli(‘ above facts also account for the (h\signation of Mlmdmsd 
proper as ^ Burra ’ and that of Vedanta as ‘ lAfaraA For tlie 
enquiry info Brahman — Brahma jij ndsd, — whiidi can be (‘ariied 
on only on the basis of Vedic texts, — it is essential (a) tliat the 
authority and reliability of the Veda should be established beyond 
doubt, — and (h) that certain methods of interpreting those texts 
should b(* elaborated, in order to avoid confusion in the course of 
the study of the vast mass of Vedic material, lioth these JHMjuirc- 
ments have been met by A/inidmfSd proper; and it is on the basis 
of th(^ Pilrva^ Preliminary, MvtndmsCi that the Vedantin has 
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raised the edifice of Vedanta propee^ which, on that a(?coiiut, is 
culled I'ttara, Final, ^ll^nmnii(l. And it is interesting to note 
that on the subject of the nature of the Soul and of Final Jjiheration, 
J/o/r.y/, the final aim of men, there is not much difference between 
the views of tin; gre^al Alinianisaka {Kamdrila, for instance) and 
the Great V edantin (e./y., Shankam), 

This interrelation and interdependence between the two 
Alliiidni'^d,^ has been clearly indicated by Slianhirdchdrya, in his 
Slidrlraka-hhdsija, on Sutra 3.3,53. The Adhikamna beginning 
with this Sutra is meant ti> establisJi the existence of the Said as 
something distinct from tlie Jh)dy. A preliminary objcidion is 
raised to tlie effect that “ this matter has been already dealt with 
in the very hey inriiny of the Shdstra, where the Existence of the Soul 
as the Fnjoyer of tlie results of acts lias ])een estal)lislied.” And 
this objection lias been answered by the following statement — 
“ it is true that it has been so establislied by the Author of the 
BhdHya. {Sluihara), but notJiing has been said on the jioint by the 
Author of the Sutra; while in the Vedanta-Sutras under explana- 
tion (3.3.53. et seq,), the Author of the Sutra itself has dealt with 
it directly; and it is clear that what Shahara Svdmi lias declared 
in Adhyaya 1 of his Bhd.ftja, he lias derived froiii the present 
V eddnia--Sutra itself ; and it is for this reason tliat vvlien the 
Fevered Upavarsa (the* ' VrttilalraV of Fwva-Alltiultnsd) found it 
necessary, — in course of his work on the First, Preliminary, In- 
vestigation, — to prove the Existence of the Soul, he (*ontented him- 
self by saying that he was going to exiilain this iimh'r the Shdrrraka 
( Vedanta-Sutra) ; in the present connection we are going to discuss 
the Exist en(*e of the Soul in relation to the Upasands, act^ of 
worship and meditation, that have Ixim enjoined in (he Veda; and 
W'<* arc doing' this for the purp<»se of showing I hat the (luestioii 
of the Exisience of the Soul has a healing upon the entire Shdatra, 
— the whole Fhilosophy (of Mfnalmsd^ with its two parts, Karma 
or Furr a, Mimamsa and IJttara Mhiiruiisa).^’ 

The w^ords and expressions used in these passages are vsigni- 
ficant. (1) The F^lrva-^l^'nulmm lias been leferred to as ^ Shdstra- 
pramnliha, Beginning of the Shastra ’ ; — (2) it is again referred to 
as ‘ Fratliawu-Tantra, the Preliminary Investigation — (3) the 
two MvmdmsdH together have been spoken of as ‘ 
the wdiole Philosophy.’ 
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Tbe iut(^r(lepeBcl(‘iire and interrelaiion of tlie two .\flvifirnsas 
is f iii tlie?’ indioaiod by tlie following I'actH : — 

{i) The immediate purpose of both ilie ^^^n}nrtuds was to save 
the Vaiffiha Dhannn from the onslaughts of the Ihiuildhn and 
other Non-Vaidika Dharinas, 

(ii) KArrndrila holds lhat the Atviaii ivS eternal — different from 
the body, the senf.e-organs and Buddhi — (ShJolarvdrtika — Afina, 
7.) It is imperisliable. (Thid,, 147.) 

(m) .T fvian is ovi ni presen f — [Tan fra vdrtika — Tran slalion , 

p. 51() ). 

(fr) Atman is ‘ jruvnaslifiktisvaiiliAcaA (of the nature of cons- 
ciousness) , etern al , oni nipresen t . (SJilokainlrtika — A tina, 78 . ) 

iv) Atman is ‘of the nature of pure (‘onsciousness ’ {Tantra- 
vdrfika — Translation, p. 51(>. Text, p. 381, 1. 5.) 

{vi) As regards the parania-ptmimr summuin bonuin, and 
its attainment, KnrndriWs view is thus summed up — (S(»e Tantra- 
vdrtika — ^Text, pp. 240-241, Translation, p. 321.) 

{a) Knowledge of Atman helps the Man, as also the sacri- 
ficial performance. 

(h) Such Vedie texts as — ‘ Ya dtind apahatapdpnm vijaro 
vvmrtiiiih vishoko vlj if/hitsfApipdsah satyakanniih, 
satyasankalpah so ‘ nrestavyah sa idjijndsitavyahd — 
‘ Mantavyo hoddhavyah * — ‘ Atmanam.upasita ^ ‘ Sa 

sarvdnsJudia lokdndpnoti tarati sJudanuitm^^ ^ ‘ Sa. 
yadi pifrkdmo hhavati sa n kal pad e vdsya pitarah samu- 
itisthanti tena /litrlokaniahJiisanipad^y ' — ‘ Sa 

kluilvevam yo vrda^ etc. etc.’ — There ar(» two kinds 
of ^ aims ’ attainable by man, Happiness and Final 
Deliveranee (the Highest (lood); — they are attained 
by means of pure self-knowledge obtained by means 
of Enquiry and Reflection; — the ‘Highest Good ’ 
consists in ‘ absorption into the regions of Brahma.^ 

Though what is said in Shlokavdrtika {Sarnhiindhd-ksepapari- 
hdra, 103-104) as to ‘ the knowing of Soul ’ not being en joined 
‘ for the i)urpose of Final Deliveiance ’ would a])pear to be in- 
consistent with the above from Tanfravdrtika , — ^yet in reality it 
is not so. The explanation is given by the N ydyaraindkara , which 
says that there are two kinds of ‘ self-knowledge ’ taught in the 
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U|)auisads, — wliicli <lisc*i*iininnt<vs the Aiinan troni the Mody, 
eie,, aiul Die olher, which helps in Medilaiion, etc. — It is the 
former tliat is s])ok(Mi of as not leading io ‘ Final Deliverance 
as ils sole ])nr])()se lies in <*onvincing the man that there is an 
ever-lasting Eniity within him for whose sake the sacrifi(‘e8 are 
to he performed. That this is so is made clear by ,the statement 
that ‘ tliere is no other result save the attainment of Ileavc‘n.^ — 
This apparently refers to the result of sa(*rifices. Certainly 
Kvindrila cannot l)e taken as holding tliat there is no otlier lesult 
save Heaven; in several passages he has sjioken of MoLsa, I'he 
eonelusion is that Mohsd is attained through tlu‘ seeond kind of 
‘ self-knowledge.’ 

(r/V) To erown all, we liave the declaration at tlie (vnd of 
Atinrivilda in Shlola rnrf ika to the following efTect— ‘ Thus has the 
autlior of the Bhasya, with a view to refute Atheism, established, 
by means of reasonings, the existence of Atnum ; eonviction regard- 
ing this becomes strengthfuied by a careful study of the ViulCmtu.' 

Of course one cannot ignore the later (‘ontroversies that arose 
between tlie followers of the two teachers : specially in regard to 
* Kannakanda ' — /.c., the Vedic texts hearing upon the active 
aspect of Dhamut , — which the later Vedantin inshtcMl upon 
regarding as almost valueless, — ijuite unmindful of the fact 
that the Great Achaiya has repeatedly asserted that the due pcr- 
formanee of the said active asjiects of Jiharma is absolutely essen- 
tial — s])eeially for the pxirification of the mind, wilhoul whicli no 
real progress can be possible towards tlie attainment of Jtldna. 
Ill fact it w'as in this reconciliation between the two scliools of 
thought that lay the value of the work of S}((it)kanlcltnrya, in \jhos(^ 
system Ihere is seoj)e for botli, within their own s])ecial splnues. 
The following passage from the Shdriraka-Blidsija (on N/7. 4.LS.) 
(darifies (he entire* viewpoint of Slain kardchdrifa, 

' We aei*e}>t as settled the following eonelusion: — All acts of 
jermanent ohligalion — accompanied or not accompanied by 
knowledge — which have been performed before the rise of 
the ultimate True Knowledge, — eitlier during the ])resent 
life or in previous ones, — all such works act as means 
of the extinction of evil dessert obstru<‘ting the attain- 
ment of True Knowledge, — and thus become the cause 
of suidi attainment, subserving the more immediate ^^auses, 
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such as Shravana, Manana, etc. These Acts therefore operate 
towards the same ultimate result as the Knowledge of Brahman.^ 

As regards the 8j)ecial field oc(‘upied by Minimnsd proper, 
Javwvni in his Sutrd.s has propounded the subject of his enquiry 
as Dhar7fm (Sutra 1), — then he sets forth his idea of what Dharm^i 
(Duty of Man) is, — Avhere we are iold tliat it consists in what has 
been enjoined in the Veda as conducive to welfare (Sutra 2); — he 
then explains why tlie ordinary means of Cognition, Perccjition, 
Inference and the rest, cannot be of much use in this connection 
(Sutra 4); — and lunv tlie Revealed Word can be the only infallible 
guide in this matter (Suira 5), — and proceeds in the rest of 
Pada i, to exj)lain how and why the " Kevealed Word/ wliich is 
the Veda, is to be accejited as an infallible sour(‘c of knowledge; 
— this is followed in tlie rest of Adhifdija 1, by a detailed exfimi- 
nation of the question as to what portions of the Veda are to be 
regarded as actually laying down, enjoining, what should be done 
and what sliould not lie done. — Having thus chaired the ground 
in the first Adhya ya , Jaiinini pi*oc(‘e<ls, in the remaining eleven 
adhynyas, to set forth in detail the methods of understanding 
the import of Vedhi texts. 

It will be seen that for Jairnini — in fact for all Indian philo- 
sopheis, — the connotation of the term ^ Dharma ’ is very much 
wider than that of its usual rendering, ‘ Iteligion it stands for 
the whole duty of Man, the ])erformanc<i of which is conducive to 
his welfare — here, /// this world, duriny present life, as also else- 
where, iifter death. 

Unfortunately for us, the examples that Jaiinini and his 
I'omim'utators chose for illustrating the ruh‘s of interpretation 
were all drawn from sacrificial rituals. Naturally, during their 
time, every serious student was familiar with these rituals and 
himee these were regar(l(‘d as providing most suitable examples, 
liatterly, however, sacrificial ritual has gradually all but dis- 
appeared from the lift; of tlm Hindus: and this has led to the 
neglect of the study of the iilvuivisd-Shnstra itself. Attempts 
were made off and on to illustrate the more imp()rtant of Jaimini’s 
Principles (Nydyas) by means of examples drawn from the practices 
current among the later Hindus; and we have a numlxu' of 
manuals, called ^Adhilairana-Kauniufli * — by Devandtha Tliakkuro 
and Rdnuikrsim among others — where the Principles are illustrated 
by exahiples drawn from other fields of human activity. — All along 
P. 2 
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however these Mlnidriitid Nydyns have continued to exercise their 
due influence on other matters, — in fact, on all matters that are 
aft'ected by Ihe light interpretation of authoritative texts. This 
Ifas been specially manifested in the domain of liaw; and decisions 
of even modern courts of law have been found to be influenced by 
those Nydyas of Jaimini. One g‘Iariiig‘ instance of tlie applica- 
tion — rather misapplication — of one of these is aiforded by the 
judgment of tlie Privy (^ouncil which has declared ihe adox)tion 
of an only son to be leyal, on the authority (misunderstood) of a 
Mirndmsd Nydya. It is as follows: — 

Gautama has declared — ^ One should not away, nor 

adopt, an only son, — because be serv^es the purjiose of the i)erpe- 
tnatiou of ihe line of bis ancestors.* This sentence contains two 
statemeutvS — (a) ^ iliu; should not adopt, or give away in adbption, 
an only son,^ and (b) ‘ Ife iserv(‘s ihe j)iir])ose of j)erpetiiating 
the line the latter sentence is meant to ])rovide a reason for tin; 
j)rohibition contained in the former statement. In a Bombay 
case, it vras argued by an eminent lawyer, — and the argumcTit 
was ultimately a(‘cepted by the Privy Council,— that tlie first 
statement cannot be mandatory, because an injunction or a i>rohi- 
biiion wlnhdi is souglit to be justified by leason (‘annot be manda- 
tory. In support of this view relianee was places! upon an 
adhiJxnraua of the Parra-^fj/rndnisd (Sutra 1.2.27.) and the case 
was decided ai'cordingly ; the probibition was not niandatory, benco 
tlie adoption of an only sou is not i/leyal : ever since this view has 
prevailed. — lOven a cuirsory examination, however, of the Adhi- 
hirana coiieeiiied will show tliat the legal antliorities have 
entirely misunderstood tlie Nyaya concerned. What the Nydya. 
really stands for is tlial — ‘ When a certuin sentence consists of t>vo 
statements, — one in I be form of an Inj'unetion or Prohibition, and 
another in the forju of a reason in support thereof, — no mandatory 
force attaches to the latter statement,^ — That such is the Nyaya 
as propounded in ]\fli7idnKsd can he found out by any one who 
comes to look into any of the authoritative works on Mlmamsd — 
from Shahara dowuiwards. — Tticidentally it may be pointed out 
that the lawyers concerned did not take the trouble to find out 
if there wevre other texis bearing on the question. As a matter of 
fact, there is at least one other text which prohibits the said 
adoption--^nddoes not adduce a reason for it. Shaimaka has 
declared— ^ The man with an 
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only son should carefull^^ avoid the giving away of the son/ 
(Vide Hindu Law in Its Sources,) 

We thus see that there are no ‘ Six Systems • of Indian 
Philosophy; there may l)e three; but they are all collectively con* 
ducive to the welfare of man. Por instaii(‘e, the Sdnkhya ieaclics 
men the first essential distinction between Matter and Spirit, and 
sliows that the latter is the more important of tlie two, the former 
only subserving the purposes of the latter : — 

5r«ir qi%: says the Karika. TJie 

Yoga provides the imdhod <luly leading to the realisation of this 
pre-eminent truth; — the ^\^JdynA'(llshes^ka provides the ratiocina- 
tive factor, — the method of proving to the sceptic the correctiiess 
of the. said distinction between Matter and Spirit; and finally, we 
have the two Mividmsds which together lead us on to the realisation 
of the Highest Truth , — that all is one, there is no muHipli(‘ity or 
plurality, which is all purely illusory and so forth. The ultimate^ 
sanction for this Truth Tests in, and is providt^d by, the llcvealed 
Word ()f tlie Veda, and the exact imxiort of this Word is undcu'- 
stood with the help of certain broad jiriiuu’ples (}xpoiind(‘d in the 


BIliliTOtlllAlMlY OF THE POBVA-MIM AMSA 

We have seen how and why it was foTind nect'ssary to evolve 
a methodology for Tiiuhustandiiig the triu* import of Vedicr texts. 
The earliest work that is available to us on tliis subject is the Sfitra 
of Jqirnmi. 

As regards the date of these SfUras, nothing definite can be 
knowui. These ancient Sutrahdras g.rc found to be referring t(T 
each other; e-g,, Jaitnini mentions Jhidardyana (Ml. Su. 1.1.5) 
and Bfulardgana mentions Jaimini {lirahwa-Siitra, 3.2.4t)). All 
attempts, therefore, that have been made to fix the dates, or coin the 
chronology of these systems have been futile and uin'onvincing. 

This work, as generally kuowm to us, consists of t'welre 
Adhydyas : but there is a belief, — wliicli appears to have some 
foundation, — that there are four more Adhyd.yas of the ainiinf ya- 
Sutra ^ known as the ‘ Sayi/mrm~Kdm^^^^^ Indeed a work hear- 
ing thfe title was actually published at Benares in 1801; it con- 
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sists of the Sutras of Jaimini — said to be Adhyayas 13, 14, 16 and 
16 — along with a comparatively recent commentary called B}idi^\a- 
Chmidrikd, by one Bhdskara Bhatta* References to the ^ Sarikarsa- 
Kdfjda ’ of Jaiviini are found in Rammiuja'* s Shrl-bhdsya under 
S.3. That this * Sankarsa-Kdnday^ or simply ^ Sankarsa ^ as he 
calls it, was commented upon by Shahara is clear from the Shahara- 
Bhdsya itself; under Sii. 10.4.32 and 12.2.11, the Bhdsya con- 
tains the words * Sankarse vnksyatc,* and ‘ Safikarse vaksyati,^ On 
looking into the Sutras as printed in the Sankarsa-Kdnda, we 
find that the first point of Shahara\s reference (under 10.4.32) 
appears under Sutra 14.4.20. of the Sankarsa^ where we meet with 
the Sutra ^ d WfJll fel y J^^d the words of Shahara under 
reference are The second 

point of reference, however, is not equally clear. The words of 
SJiaham (under 12.2.11) are— ^ ^ 

In the Sankarm-Kthjda, the only pass.age relevant to 
this appears to be under 13.1.11. But the identity of these 
two is not quite clear. There is a manuscript of the Sankarsa- 
Kdnda in the Adyar Library — with the Bhdsya of Dcvasrdnil. 

Anyway, this printed Sahkarm-Kdnda does not appear to 
bear any signs of being the ‘ Section of Veda deal- 

ing with Worship and Devotion/ wliich the Editor, tlie late 
Mahd. P. Emnamishra Shdstrl, calls it in the footnotes at the end 
of his edition of the Sluistradlpikd; wJierein he quotes Rdm,dnuja\^ 
assertion regarding JaiminPs Sutra consisting of siwleeri 
Adhyayas ; the four concluding ones appar(uitly constituting the 
said Erom the clear referem^e to the 

noted above, tlie printed would appear to be the 

mentioned by Shahara, and the additional four Adhydyas of 
Jaimini, mentioned hy Rmmlnnja, must be totally different 
from the — if it deals, as P, Rdmainishra says it 

does, with tlie 

In fact, the printed commentary declares at the very outset 
as follows: — “In the foregoing twelve discourses the sage has 
expounded a few principles of interpretation, based upon the dis- 
tinction of acts into ‘ Primary ’ and ^ Secondary;^ the following 
four discourses are going to bring together a few stray Vedic 
texts and determine their exact meaning by means of the 
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HQ.me principles; hence (i.e., because these deal with stray texts), 
there is no need here to point out the contextual connection of 
each topic with what has preceded it/^ — Of the Siltras^ however, 
the printed coinnieutary provides the Praiihis^ the opening words, 
only. 

An attempt might be made to obtain some idea of the con- 
tents of these four Discourses with the help of the printed com- 
mentary and also the oldi‘r commentary by Devasvami, a manus- 
cript of whicdi has been obtained from Madras, with the lielp of 
Dr. 0. Kuiihan Raja, — only if we could fix the text of the Sutras 
also. 

The Allmjdmsti-irrantha-PmlalsIialui’Sam^i^^^^ of Poona is ad- 
vertising the ])ublication of w-hat it calls the. ‘ SLddhdnta-hhdsya 
{Sankarm-’Kdfjdfi).^ — On enquiry we h^arn that this also is the com- 
mentary by Devaswami. 

The twelve Adhyayas — styled ‘ Dvadnslialaksanl ’ — of these 
Sutras were commented upon by several writers; the oldest (»f 
these known to us — but by name only — and also by a detailed 
exposition of his vie\vs by Sluibara, — is Upavarsay who has been 
reverentially spoken of by Shahara (and also by Shan/mrdehdrya) 
as ‘ BJiajjavan U pavarsah.' This same Upavarsa has beem 
generally identified with the ^ VrtUlxdray^ wdiose view^s have been 
set forth in detail in the Slmbara-Iihdsya; (hough doubts 
have been raised in regard to this identification. — Other 
commeiilators, known to xis so far only by name, as men- 
tioned in some of tlie more important works, are — (1) IBuii^irviit/ra; 
mentioned by the Aydyaratnd/tara of Pdrihasdrathi and the 
/\ d,^liikd of Sncliorita d//.s7rm, on verse 10 of the Shlokavdrtika, and 
believed by niy late revered tutor Alahdniahopddhydya Pandit 
(Jhiiradhara d//.s7//Y/ of Darbhanga, to be the earliest commentator 
on the Sutras; — (2) Bluivaddsa^ jnentioned by Kuindrila in Slilola- 
vdrtika 1.03; — (3) I lari, referred to in the Shdstradlpikd of Pdrtka- 
sdratlii under 10.2.59-00. — These, however, are known only by their 
names; the earliest commentary that has been available to us so 
far is that by Shabara or Shahara-svdinln, known to the world 
as ‘ Shabaraddidsya,^ This is the work on which the entire 
literature of Purra-Mmjimsd is based. 

Sluibara-svdmin is knowui among Pandits as a senior ( onkun- 
porary of the great ‘ W ikramdditya,^ the founder of the ^ Samvat * 
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era, and hence believed as having lived in 57 B.C. Indeed they 
quote a Shloka which speaks of Shabam as the father of 
VihramAditya — 




^ ^rsR^rfJTf^sreqTcJTsrr: || 


Hero tho persons spoken of as sons of Shahara are — (1) Vnrnha- 
riuhira^ the great asiroiiomer, from his lirdlrnuwa-wife, (2) King 
Bhartrhari and (d) King Vihrirmiy from his Kshattriya-wiio, 
(4) llarichamlray the great Voidya and (6) Shatikti^ the learned, 
from his Fnis/ri/o-wife, and (6) Anuira, from his *S7/ wf/m-vvife. 
The date of the astronomer Vordhfniinra, however, has been fixed 
scholars to be somewhere in tlie fourth century A.l). — F/V///d~ 
pati Thdkkurtfy in liis Pvritmpanksd^ speaks of Stiahara as the 
‘ Guru ’ of Vihramduiit ya . — The name ‘ Fi/rm/nor/vt/ya ’ conlinnes 
to be shrouded in mystery. The only conclusion, therefore, that 
wo can come to is that Shahara livcul before 400 A.l). l^his 
would fit in with liis posteriority to ‘ /ihagavdn Upavarm ’ — 
wdiose date is believed to be pre-Christian, — and priority to 
PTahlidhmiy Kuvidrila^ Mandana and Shankara , — Under Su. 
G.1.12, Shahara has quoted the w^dl-kmuvn text^TR?' 3^5^' 

fdvr^r; ^ wdlieJi occurs in MawKsirirti; this would make 

Shahara posterior to the (Ireat Tjaw’-giver. 

V idyapati has spoken of Shahara as the ‘ Guru ’ of V ihra- 
madifya; this would make him a resident of Ujjain. But from 
certain points gleaned from the Bhd.sya, he appears to belt)ng 
to the North — Kashmir, or even Tak.pishild , — [Vide Intro, to 
English Translation of Shahara-Bhdsya by Granganritha Jhai — 
Gaekwad Series, Baroda.] 

It is this Shahara-Bhdsya that has formed the basis and 
starting-point for all later ^llmmhsd works; well might Shahara^ 
therefore, be regarded as the ^ Father ' of d/f 7 no//?.<fo-literature ; 
he it was who seems to have systematised and co-ordinated the 
Sutras into Adh ikaranas ; we have to accept this as a settled fact, 
at least until w^e have discovered the earlier commentaries on the 
Sutra, by Upavarm and others. Indeed Shahara had attained 
this position as early as the time of the Great Shahkara, who (Juotes 
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his words as those of the ‘ Shdstratdt 2 }aryavid^^ (Sh<lrlraka-Bhd§ya 

1.1.4). 

The earliest eoinineiitaries on ilie lihdsya so far found are 
those hy Pmhhdkara (also spoken of as and 

called Gitru)^ and by Kvmnrila (also spoken of as Knvidrila- 
BhattOy or simply BhaMa), These two writers became the founders 
of two Hchools of Ml'titdthsa ^ — to whieli a third was later on add(al 
ill the person of Mrirdri Mishra, In d/?/// J//V.s7/.-literatiire, tlie 
view of Fnihlidlxam is yenerully referred to as ‘ Guru-fnata,^ that 
of Ktividrila as ^ Blidtla-niat a, ^ and that of Murdri Mishra as 
‘ Mishra- mala, ^ 

There are references to a Vdriikakdra in tlie works of 
SlidliJ^aiidtha. Tliis V dr 1 1 kakdra does not appi^ar . to be 
K unumla ; he is evidently an older writer whose ‘ Vdrtika ’ has 
been referred to by /v^/7//d/v7^/ himself in the Tankravdrfika (Text, 
p. (j()G) ; where a ‘ Vrffi ’ also is mentioned. 

There has bc‘en some ditil'«uence of opiniofi rt‘; 4 ardinn‘ the 
relative chronoloj^»•ieal iiosition of Prahltakara and KvmdrUa , — 
Murdri Mishra being generally admitted to have livi'd long after 
these two. The idea current among Pamlits is that Prahhdkaray 
along with Murdri J//.s7/m, was Kumarila’s jiujiil ; and a story is 
told to the following effect: From liis (*arly age, Prahhdkara had 
showed signs of keen intelligence and inde]>endenee of judgment, 
and in course of study there arose a sliarp ditVeinmee of opinion 
lotween the pupil and the teacher on stune matter relating to 
the After-death Hites; having failed to convince* the pu])il by argu- 
ments the Teacher had recourse to a stratagem; once in the morn- 
ing,* it was given out that the Teacher had ex])ired ; wlnm the 
people assembled for the purpose of the Hites, there arose a ques- 
tion regarding the proper manner of this performance; tlie inaltcu’ 
was referred to Prahhdkara^ as the |)rotagonist of om^ of the two 
views that had been discussed; and be readily said — ‘ Of course the 
view held by our teacher is the correct one; the other view bad 
been put forward by me only for the purposes of discussion ; * 
thereupon Kuindrila got up and said — ‘ So PraJdtdkara 1ms been 
won over to my view;^ whereupon Prahhdkara retorted — ‘ Yes, but 
not while you were alive. ^ — Another story: — In course of study, 
the Teacher came by a sentence— 

the apparent meaning of this was — ‘ This has not been mentioned 
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here, nor has it been mentioned there, so it has been mentioned 
twice and this was an absurdity which puzzled the teacher and 
the pupils alike; alter some cogitation, the teacher retired to 
rest; before he returned Prahhdkara put a mark betw^een 
and g and another, upon ^RT which altered the whole structure 
of the sentence S^Tf' which 

thereby was found to mean — ^ Here tlvis idi'a has been expressed 
by the paitiele 5 tJiere tlie same idea has been expressed by the 

particle hence it has been expressed twice;’ Mdien the 

teacher returned, he saw the marks and found tlie difliculty easily 
solved; and having found out who had supplied the key to it, he 
AvUs very highly pleased and bestowed upon Pnihhakara, the 
tide of ‘ (iuru .^ — Another explanation of tliis title of P'mhhd- 
kara\s is not compliiiientary, la'ing attributed to the coin plicated 
nature of his views, in tlie following verse t iirrent in South India — 

yrnrr cfprnr^JTf 

II 

This tradition relating to the relationship betwcicn Kumdrila and 
Prabhdkara is found mentioned in the ^>1 Shorn 

commented upon by his son Oovinda who was a pupil of the 
Great Madhusadaiui Sanisvotl , — where we read — 

mi KisraRfcf 'fe I 

JTtTRRqL 

snrrq^^^ erfk simmwRTu ii 

Prahhdkara is believed by Prof. Keith and other scholars to 
have lived between 600 and 650 A. I). 

It is interesting to note that while the Buddhist writer 
Shdntaraksita, who lived in the eighth century, criticises in his 
Tattvamhgraha, and quotes extensively from Kumdrila (and 
also criticises Uddyotakara, the author of the N ydyavairtika ) ^ — 
neither he nor his commentator makes any reference to Prahhdkara, 
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Notwithstanding: all this, however, tlie fact appears to be that 
Prahhdkara was senior to Ku'ttmrila and the two were perhaps con- 
temporaries, and that for the following reasons: — (a) Internal 
einde 7 icc. — Prahlidkara \s commentary on Shaba ra-Bhdsy a — known 
as Brliatd — is a romment in the strict sense of the term; he does 
not criticise the Bhdsya on any x)oint, he simply puts forward the 
Blidsya-kdra,'' s view as understood by liiniself. In fact, he does 
not criticise other views either, except in very few places. 
Kn nidriJa , on the other hand, very frequently criticises and 
rejects the interi)retation of the Bhdsya-kdra and puts forth his 
own views; this lie does in several places — in no loss than seven 
lilaces — in the first adhydya itself; Vdda 2, Adliikarana (1) [Tantra- 
vdrtikay Translation, jiage ; Pad a Adhikaiana (1) [T antra- 
ndrtilri, Translation, ]). Pad a rS, Adhikavatui (4) fp. 178); 

Pdda 3, Adhikaraija (5) []>. 207] ; Pdda 3, A dhikaraiia (7) [p. 227] ; 
Pada 3, Adliikavana (10) [p. 347 J ; and Pdda 4, Adddkarana (1) 
[p.37«3] ; — also ill Adhydya 111, Pdda 7, Adhikarana (151) 
[j). IG43J. Under Adhydya ITT, Pdda 4, after Sutra 9, 
Ku nidrila lias six Siitnrs embodj^ing four Adhikaranas ; these do 
not figure in the Bhdsya, nor in the Briaitl; nor does lij uvimald 
take any notice of these Stltras, Under Su, 3.7, 39, 40, the 

Bfulsyakdra\s interpretation Jias been criticised by Kumdrila; it 
lias been adopted liy Pvahhdkara (vide Brhali)^ and Rjwi maid 
lias answered the objection i-aised against the Bhdsya by Kurndrila. 

If /^rabhdkara. had come after Kumdrila, he would not Lave 
failed to defend tlie Bhdsya against these strictures of Kn/ndrila- 
As a inatt(‘r of fa(‘t, liowever, lie takes no notice of these strictures, 
or of the new interpretations put forward by Kumdrila, On the 
othcu' hand, Kumdrila is found to be taking great iiains to de- 
molish certain views, a few of Avhich we find put forward in the 
Brluitl', For instance — (a; uniler 1.2.31 (^iaiitraiHlrtika, Trans., 
p. 54), Kumdrila objects to the question of the Adhikarana being 
put in the form ‘ Are Mantras meaningless ? * — and this is the 
form in which it has been put forward in the Brliail (in accordance 
with the Bhdsya)', — (b) under 1.3.2, according to Prahlidkara 
(MS. 31b) [see note in Shahara — Trans., jip. 90-91 j the Vedic 
text in support of the Smrti ivS to be inferred; this is objected to 
by Kurndrila {Tanti'a,, Trans., p. 112); — and so on in other places. 


The only point where we have found PrdMlkdkjn£a, combating a 
view firopounded by Kurndrila MS., 
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p. G4h). liut in tliis connection ako, it is noteworthy that the 
words in whic^h the criticised vitjw is expressed— which are 
apparently a quotation, — ^are very diffeient from those employed 
by Kuindrilfh (under 4.1.2); the words of Kumurila are — 
STo^rr^^ wdiile those found in Frahhdlaara are 

;t' *r5rcff%' ’inr o:;^' ^r' and this view is 

combated by Pnihhdltim in the words — 

^ 5r%tol. difference in the^w ords shows 

that the person referred to by Ptablidlara^^ i^onieone 

different from Kmndrt la . It is interesting to note (hat tliese 

very words of P rabluihara have been (quoted in tlie d 

with approval (p. 181 Ed. Setlur). 

In point of style also, Piuibluihoro s work shows distinct signs 
of being older than Knviarila\s work. The style of BrhutJi is 
similar to that of the Bhagya — poss(;ssiiig the same natural grace, 
simplicity and directness, while that of Kumnnia becomes rather 
diffuse and rich, very unudi like that of Shtinhardchdrya. 
In Brhatl we met with more of those flashy retorts and 
turns of idiom which cliaracterise the earlier works, ^ike tliose of 
Patnnjali and Shabam; e.y., (p.SOb 

L 2)— (32b 1. srmrwi 

(32b, line 6)— (Bob, line 9). 

Under Su. 3. 4, afler Su. 9, the TantravdrtilM has six Sutras, 
whicli are not found in the Blidsya ; nor in the Bfluitl, and Kmad- 
rilu has suggested several I'casous for this omission in the 
Zf/id.y;i/rt : — (1) the author of the Blidsya forgot to comment on 
these Sutras; or (2) liis comments on these have been lost; or 
(3) they have been intentionally tunitted as they were not of much 
importance; or (4) he did not accept them as genuine, on the 
ground that they interrui)t the desirable connection between Sutra 
9 and Sutra 16. 

This last view has been controverted by Kumdrila, at the end 
of Su. 9 {TantravdrHka, Trs., p. 1275). 

The studied omission of these Sutras by Prabhdkara has been 
expressly noted by later writers; e.g-, by Vidydranya in his Viva- 
rariaprameyasangraha (p. 4). 

The Rjuvimald also does not make any reference to* these 
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Sutras; it does not even seek to traverse the arguments that have 
been propounded by KuindrUa in favour of their genuineness. 

This is an indication of the fact that, though Kmiulrila knew 
of the omission of the Sutras by ^ some commentators/ Prahha- 
lara and his immediate followers have taken no notice of what 
Kutndrila has said regarding them: — which points to the conclu* 
sioii that Prahlidkara lived before Kuauirila, 

This question however of the priority or otherwise of Prabhd- 
kara to Kvmdrlla is still far from being definitely settled. 

Some light appears to be thrown upon the question by a 
passagtj in the Sfinksr/jashdnnika (1. 271) wliich contains the 

oxprevssion JTT^TT^' this shows tliat the P rdhhdkara. system 

was a. well-re(^ognised system at the time; the author Sarvajnaf tua 
was a pupil of SureshvaidcJulnja, the well-known disciple of 
Shankaidcharya . Under the circumstances — (a) if the traditional 
equation of Sureslivcira-.^larHhiiia is correct (which is doubtful), 
— and if Maiidana w’as the pupil of Kunidrila (wdiicli is not un- 
likely), — Prahkdkara should be very much older than Maridand 
and hence than Kvindnla also. All this, however, is still 
problematical. 

Later r(\searche8 carried on at the Madras University are 
beginning to point lo the conclusion that Prahhakara, kumdrila 
and M^imtana are not far removed in point of time — that all of 
them lived during tiic sixth-seventli centuries A.J). 

In this connection it is interesting to note that tlie liuddhist 
writer Shdn taraksita y iiuthor of the 7\iftrasai)fjralifiy wdio is be- 
lievefi to have lived only about a century later, has quoted 
extensively long series of Kdnkds from Kumdrila^ s Shlokavdrfi ka, 
and criticises in detail the views em])odicd therein ; while lie no- 
where mentions Prabhdkara either directly by name or hy a 
reference to his distinctive views; he mentions and refers to 
Sluibara frequently. It may be that the Tattvasangralui itself 
being entirely in tin* form of Kdrikd, the author found it easier 
to quote from a work in the same form — as the Shlokavdrtika is, — 
than from a prose w^irk, like PrabJtdknra\s Ilrhall, 

The only manuscript available of Prabhdkarfds wink — the 
Brhatl commentary on Shahara-hhdsyay — (‘xteiids to the middle of 
Adhydya VI only. The Tarkapddo section has been i)uhlished at 
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Benares, and also at Madras, — along with itvS extensive eoinmentary, 
the Rjuviiriald hy Shdlikandtha Miiihra; who ivS believed to have 
been a direct pupil of Prahhdkara himself; Init this is doubtful. 

There is another eominentary on the Siltras calb'd 
by Bhavandiha Mislvm^ believed to represent the Pradhakani 
School. A manuscript of this work is available at the S/rrasvati- 
hhavana, Benares, which is a transcript obtained from the Madras 
(Jrienlal MSS. Library. (3ne or two later Prdhhiiliara woiks have 
also been printed at Calcutta — such as The most im- 
portant of these is the by the author of 

Benares). 

Prahhuhdrd* s Brkati appears to have been s])oken of as tlic 
^ NihanJIia ’ or ‘ Nibandhana / — vide Slidstiuidlpild 2.1.1, \vhere 
a passage from the ‘ NihandfuMui ’ is quoted, and this is believed 
to be from the Brhatl, In the only manuscrijit of the Brhatiy 
liow'ever, which has been found, we fiiid <hat I he (‘oloiihon at the 
end of Pdda 2 of Adhyaya 2, speaks of the work as 

while that at the end of Adliydya d, it speaks of 

it as ^ 

It is interesting to note that this manuscript (in the? Library 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society) bears the words — 

So that the manuscript belongs to the colleciion of MSS. tliat 
belonged to Kavindrdchdnjii who lived at Bcmares in the 
seventeenth century and obtained from the Ihnperor 
Shahjaban the remission of a certain tax that nsed t(j be 
levied on pilgrims to Benares. A list of this colle('tion 
came into our liands in 1918; and it was publislied in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series. This Karindrdcdidrya is believed to 
have lived on the other side of the Barna liver opxmsiie the sit() 
now occupied by the Queen’s College and the ASV/m^ca^f-^//ara/m. 

Brluiti quotes from BhdnurV s KiTdtdrjvinya-Kdmja: 

(242). 

KtimdrUas system — called the Bhdtta System — is represented 
by the w'orks of JCufiidrila himself ; the best knowui of which is 
his extensive commentary on the Sli(ibar(i-hltd.sya, which cqmmen- 
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lary, as it has come down to ns, consists of three pa3*ts — Part 1, 
(?alled the >S7//o/i’ai;arfv7va dealing witli the Tarkiipada Section; 
Part II, called the Ttiniravdrtika dealing w'ith Adhyaya 1, Pada 
2 to the end of Adhyaya III; and Part III, (railed tlie Tiiptlld, 
dc^aling very briefly with the remaining nim^ adhf/dyas. — The 
whole of these three parts has been published at llenares; and 
Parts I and II liave been also translated into English, and the 
translation has ])een publislied by tlie ]Jengal Asiatic Society. — 
Kniadrila is believed to have written a still more extensive (‘om- 
inentary on the lihdsya^ called the Bvliat-tlka : and also the 
Madh yiinidtikd; both tliese have b(M*ii rcd'c] red to by A rsntfdcra in 
his Tantra-chvddrnan^ — whore he rmnarks that Tantravdrtika, 
otherwise called ‘ Tantratlldd is only a summary of the Brhat- 
tikd. /rhis Brliaf-f lka has also been referred to by Sojaf'sh vara in 
h is y ydy a svd ltd, 

Kvvtdrila (iuot(‘s (in 'fantravditiia^ Text, p. d4T) the gramma- 
tical dictum which is also found in the 

Bhatf ikdrya, — and also the well-known words ^^5 

which are found in Kalidd.ais Slidkifntala ; — 
this latter in Tantiavdi fika, Text, p. Id3. lie also wrote a 
commentaiy on the }ldnava-Kali)a-SCitra ; a facsimile of the 
manus(ndi)t of this work (India Office Library No. 17) was published 
in 18()T by Th. Goldstucker. 

Kinndrila is believed, on good grounds, to hav(* lived loctween 
GOO and 660 A.l). Brahhdkara, according to Prof. Keith, who 
is convinced tliai he was senior to KujtidrUa^ lived between 610 

and GDO A.JJ. 

# 

The earliest expositor of the Bhdifa System liitherto known 
is Mandatia Mishni (G15 — G05), who wrote a commentary on 
K If ntdriWs T(i)i( rardrtika, wliich is mentioned in Slidstradipikd 
on 2.1.1; as also other important works — siudi as V idhudveka and 
Blidvfindvkctka (both i)ublislied at Jlenares), and a resume of the 
entire Svtra-Bhd.rya, named MlmdiitrSdinihm^^^ (printed with 

a •modern commentary in the Ghaukhainbha Series, Penares.) He 
also wrote the Vedanta tc^xt-book {pvv.-Sltdnkara, apparently) 
Brahnutsiddhi ,, on wliich Vdchaspaii M Lshra, wrote tlu* commentaiy 
known as The Vidhivhudxa of Maidhtna^ lias been 

regarded as an important work, so much so that it has been honour- 
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ed by an extensive commentary by the great Vdvhmp(di Mishva: 
this commentary is called Nyaya-Kanikd^ which also has been 
printed along with the text at Benares. — liater on came SuchariUi 
Mishrn who wrote the Kdshild, a voluminous commentary on 
Kumdrila'fi Shloknrdrtika; it is being published in \}\i^/rrivnndrmn 
Sansh^it Series, — Somewliai later came Pdrfhasdrathi Mishra; lie 
wroti^ — (1) the iSydyaratitdkaray a commentarj’ on KiundriWs 
Shlokfivdrtiha^ (2) the Slidstradlpikd^ an independent complete 
commeniary on the Sutras, (3) Taiitraratna, a commentary on 
Kumarila’s Tuptikd, and (4) the N ydyaratnavidld, an indepen- 
dent treatise, a Fr<ihiraiui-fjrantha^ dealing with some selected 
topics. Long after him came Soineshvara Bhatta who wrote the 
N ydyasitdhd y also called Trihattdivhtnidn better known 

as Rdnakn^ wdiich is an extensive commentary on Kuvwrilti^s 
Tnntmvdrtika, Earlier tlian all these appears to be Pariiosa 
Mishra^ whose work, the dy />//., appc^ars be a comnientary on the 
T(infravdrtilai: the Colophon sjieaks of it as ‘ Nydyanlha/idJui-- 
tlkd.^ A manuscript of this W’ork is contained iji the Oriental 
ManiiMuipts Library, Madras. Many other works, too nunierous 
to be named here, liave been written and still continue to be 
written, on the Blultta system. In addition to the Rdna/xa and 
the Ajitdy we know" of some other commentaries on the Tantra- 
vdrtika — for instance, (1) TatftdfirnaU^^^ by Bhatta-Bhavderriy 
alias Bdl(i/jalahlii-hJiifjany(i (India Office Cat., p. (ilfO), (2) A'ydya- 
pardyana by (radydd/iani Mishra (Oovt. Sans. liiby., Benares); 
(3) Sybodhuly by A'nnainhhatta, son of Tiiumatarya of Rdyliava-- 
SovKiyaji family (Oovt. vSans. Liby., Benares); (4) Mitdlxsard t)y 
G opal a Bhatta , 

• 

Besides the above there is believed to have been another com- 
mentary on the Tantravdrtihi by Bhatta U at he La (wvho lias been 
identified by some peojde wdth Mandana and also with the poet 
B/uival)huti)f as observed by Krsnadeva in the Tafitra~(Miudd7)iaa^^^ 
ShastradlpiLd also refers (page J99, 2.1.1.) to Maiidaiia as a com- 
mentator on the Tafitravdrtika, Tlie said U mbeka is knowui to 
have wrritten a commentary on the ShloLavdrtiLa also. The 
reference in the ShastradlpiLd (2.1.1) may liow^ever be only to an 
explanation of (he Ldrikd (of the Tantravartika 

^ I ) provided in 

course of a discussion in eitlier idhiviceka or BhdiHiudvireka* 
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Of the third vschool — that of Mi(rdri Mishra^ called the Mishra- 
mata, much is not known except thi*o\igh references in other works. 
He appears to have struck out a fresh path in relation to certain 
important topics; which has led to the saying — 

the SPT^Tand appnrently beinor and 

Dr. Umesha Mishra, in ])is • paper entitled ^ M it rdrp^ifrilyah- 
l)anthd\ makes out tliai there liave been five ^ Murari Mishras ’ in 
Sanskrit .Literature; one of them is the well-known Mlmfimsaka, 
who lived some time between the eleventh and twelfth (*enturies 
of the Christian era; Jio complete work of his is available; Dr. 
Umesha has come by two fragments of his gloss on the Mlmdrnsd^ 
Sutras — (1) the Tripnili-hltinayaiui, dealing with Pfulas 2, 3 and 4 
of Adl^^ydya I, and (2) the Klxddashdd yad /i ilairana di^aling with the 
question of Tantra-Avdpa dealt with under Adhydya XI of the 
Sutras. From these fragment!^, it is not easy to find out on wdiat 
points M'urdri Mislmi struck out his ‘ third ])ath ’ as di'^tinguish- 
ed from the Prdhhdkarn and tlie Bhdtfa, Tint from references to him 
found in several important works, it is found tliat the following 
are a few of the three points. (1) Murdn, like Shankaracharya, 
regards Brahma as the only one Absolute Rc‘ality; l)ut for practi- 
cal purposes, he admits of diverse Objects, Qualities, lAme-suhstrata 
and Space-suljstrata ; — (2) in the maker of the variety of cogni- 
tions, tlie opinion expressed by Murari m that Cognition is svatah- 
pramdria, its validity not being dependent upon anything extra- 
neous to itself; and the very circumstances that bring about the 
(k)gnition also stu've to establish its validity; (as pointed out in 
the Aloka of Pak'mdhara) *, his view on the point differs from the 
otliei^two views. According to him the validity of the Cognition 
is appjxdiended by the Ariirvyavasdya^ Rt*])resentalive Cognition, 
that follows in the wake of every Cognition; — ‘ like the Cognition, 
its validity is apprehended by the Mind itself, — according to 
Murari-Mishra ’ says Vardhamana on Knsvuinjfdi (p. 219); — 
(3) in the matter of Error, Bhrdnti, his view appears to he the 
same as that of Kumdrila; — (4) in regard to Causality, tlie Cause 
brings about the Effect by virtue of the Shukti, Potency, inherent 
in itself, — according to Prahhdkara and the other MliumriMikas ; and 
according to the Naiydyika, the Cause must he something that is 
free from obstacles in the way of the appearance of the Effect. 
According to Miinlri, however, neither Potency nor Ahse^ice of 
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Obstacles can bring about the Effect; the Effect at a certain point 
of time is brought about by something which is free from obstacles 
at that [iin(‘ ; and the absence of ohstarles is only a qualifying 
condition or adjunct of the Cause, it is not the Cause itself; — says 
Vardbaindna in his Gloss on NydyaWdvatl (pp. ()2 — VA); (5) as 
regards the term ^ Vaishvadeva/ according to Sba/mra, Prabhd- 
bara and A urndnla, tliis is the naim? of a ])articular sacrifice (Mi. 
Sutra 1. 4. Cl — .10); l)ut ac(a)rding to Murari it is only indicative 
of the Deity ‘ V ishrcddca.' Tin's view is found aitributed to 
‘ Mishra ' by Vard/tamdna on 7'attva(dtintdnuim^ 

(pp. 702—704). 

In the folIowiTig passage in liis Alokn ((\)mnientary on Taftra- 
chintdviani; Eol. 15A-15B, Benares Sanskrit College Balin-IiO^af 
MS.) Paksadluira Mishra has briefly brought out the distinction 
among tlie three schools of Mimdirisd in regard to tlie Validity of 
Cognitions — The upshot of the whole is that ValidUy consists in 
hringiug about etfici(*iit and elTective activity; and tbis condition 
is fulfilled under all tlie three views of the Mimdtnsakns accord- 
ing to all of whom the Validity of the Cognition is eogJiised by 
just tboise same circumstances by wliieh the Cognition itself is 
apiirebended ; that is (1) according to tlie (htrv-viala (Prabhakara) 
it is self-illit mined , that is self-apprehended ; (2) according to the 
view of Murari, it is ai)preb ended hy the ‘•ubse([uent anurynvasdya 
(Representative (.ognitioii) ; and (d) under the lihdtta view, the 
Validity of the (’'ognition is apprehended tbrougb Interen(*e (and 
Presumption) based upon the fac‘t t)f the (‘ognition itself being 
apprehended. 

(0 (?) 5<iftJT^5g5qcrer?Trf^r, (0 

^rrcrrrrfW^i^cqr^^rr II 

In ilie literary history of Mlvimnsd^ tliere is an important 
factor whicli demands careful study, but which has not been 
studied so far; nor have we met with any materials tliat are 
essential for that study. In his Introduction to the SJilokavdrtika 
(verse 10), Kumarila has said — ‘ Among people Mimainsa has 
been made almost heretical (unorthodox, materialistic); I liave 
made this effort to bring it to the path of Ortliodowy ' ; and on 
this Nyciyaratridkara remarks — Mimamsa, without being really un- 
orthodox, has been made so by Bhartriniitra and other writers, 
who have held out wrong doctrines, such as that no desirable 
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results follow from the performance of the acts that are laid down 
as compulsory, nor any undesirable results from the acts that 
have been forbidden. 

Hitherto however we have not come across any of those works 
by and others. From the remarks of the Nydya- 

ratndkara it would appear as if all these came before Ktimdrila. 

The Kdshihl (on Shlokavartika 1. 10) mentions Bhavaddsa in 
several places — pp. 13, 16, 21 (Trivandrum series). 



CHAPTER II 

PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: SOUL 


Before plunging into the question of the Means of CogniUon, 
which as we shall see later on, leads on directly to the special 
content of the Purva-Mlmainsd Shmtra , — we shall deal briefly 
with some of the more important Philosophical Topics which, as 
remarked above, have been incidently dealt with by writers on 
the Shdstra- 


Atman — Soul. 

It becomes necessary for the MlnNlmso/xa to i>osit the Altnaiiy 
Soul, as something distinct from the Body ; because without some 
such entity ensouling the Body there would be no sense in the 
Vedic texts that sj^eak of the x>^Tformer of a c*ertain act ‘ going 
to Heaven,’ or ^ becoming liberated,’ and so forth. 

We shall see what (1) SJuihara^ (2) Prahhdlmra and 
(3) Kvmdrild have said in regard to ihis SouL 

We have selected these three writers as representing the 
three main schools of — (1) The ‘ Blidsya,^ (2) the 

^ BhdtUi ’ and (3) the ‘ PrdhJulhara Por the school generally 
known as the ^ Third Path ’ 'Tpsrr’ associated with the 

name of Murdri Mishray and hence called ‘ Mishra-rmiUi,,^ material 
is not yet available for a full account. 

In addition to these, wheresoever we have been able to as- 
certain the ‘ Mishra-mata ’ from fragments of ;!/-?/ mr/-d/7.s7//V7 ’<s* 
work, we have inserted a few notes here and there. 

(A) ^ A™an,’ ‘ Soul/ accobding to Shabara. 

The Vedic text has si>oken of ‘ the sacrificer equipped with 
the sacrificial implements jiroceeding to heaven ’ ; and the opi)o- 
nent has argued that here we find the Veda making an absurd 
statement; hence the Veda cannot be a valid source of knowledge. 

It is argued that what is ‘ equipped with sacrificial implements * 
is the physical body, and as the body is entirely burnt up by 
cremation, it cannot ‘ x^roceed to heaven.’ — Our answer to this is 
that what is sxioken of here as ^ equipped with the iraplaments * * 
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is not only the physical ho(l3^, but also that entity which ensouls the 
body and to whom the body belongs . . . The presence of such 
an Ensouling Entitj' is inferred from the phenomena of breath- 
ing, winking' of the eyes and the like, whi(di cannot belong to the 
body, as they are not found after death, — though the bodj" is 
there all right. Secondly, such phenomena as the feelings of 
pleasure, pain and the like are cognised bj' the person himself 
only, while the (qualities of colour and the rest which belong, to 
the ph^^sieal bodj^ are cognised and perceived by others also, who 
have no direct cognition of the feelings of the other person. 
This shows that there are (‘ertain qualities in the i>ersoii which 
are directly cognisable by himself only. — From the fact of there 
being certain qualities of the person which differ radically from 
the qualities that belong to the physical body, we conclude that 
the entity spoken of as ‘ equipped wdth the sacrificial imple- 
ments ’ and as ‘ going to heaven ’ is other than the xih3\sical body. 

This argument is met b^’ the opiionent b^^ the statement that 
the niere presence of the feelings and cognitions of pleasure can- 
not justify the conclusion that there is a distinct Entity to whom 
these belong, in which these subsist; in fact these feelings and 
cognitions do not necessarily prewSUi)pose a feeler or cogniser; the 
Cognition itself ma^^ be regarded as all-in-all. 

Tire answ^er to Ihis is that the of Cognising presu^jposes 
an Argent wdio docs that act; and an Agent must be an Entity 
distinct from tlie Alcf itself. And it is this ^Vgcnt of the act of 
Cognising, Desiring and the like which w-e lull ‘ Soul,* Atman, 

Similarly with liemcinbrance ; it is onl^' when one sees a 
thing on one day that he has the remernh ranee of it on a later 
day; and the recognition appears onl^- in an Entity that has 
continued to exist all the time; and this can only be the Soul. 

This Soul, the Cogniser, the Agent of the acts of Cognising, 
Desiring, Feeling and tlxe like can be directly cognised by each 
man for himself; it is in this sense that the Soul is regarded as 
‘ Sva-samvedya/ ‘self-cognised*; and no Soul can be directly 
cognised by another. And yet it can be exi)ounded to another, in 
the manner described in the Upanisads— ‘ Neti-Neti/ ‘ This Soul 
is not tliisy not that.^ Thus it is that the existence of the Soul is 
taught ]tjy this pointing out that it is noUdesire, noUfeeUng and so 
forth. And when one becomes cognisant of his own self-lumi- 
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ROUS Soul, lie infers the presence of similar souls in other 
persons also. 

This Soul is everlasting, — a Person or Personality apart from 
Pleasure etc. and the Cognitions. It is, in terms of the Bruhmaiuiy 
* indestructible, not liable to disruption ; but it comes into contact 
with perishable things, like Sense-organs, Merit, Demerit 
and so forth ’ — (Shatapatha Bra. 14.7.3.15). — (Shahara-Bhdsya — 
Tr. pp. 2C— 31.) 

(B) PRAnHAI^ARA^S ViEWS OF THK ^ SoiJL \ 

[The references are to the Madras Edition of the Brliati.] 

According to Prabhdhara ^ — the Soul is of the nature of the 
(A) Doer and Experiencer (p. 235 — 7); (B) it is something entire- 
ly ditferent from the Body, the Sense-oigans and Bvddhi (p. 231); 
(C) it becomes manifest in ail Cognitions, — (D) it is eternal 
(p. 236); (E) omnipresent (p. 235); and (E) many, one in each 
body; (G) it rests upon the notion of ‘ I,’ entirely free from any 
notion of ‘ this ^ or ‘ that ’ (p. 239) ; its existence is proved 
by the univei\sally admitted and undenied and undeniable notion 
of ^ I,’ which is selfduininotis (p. 245), in the sense that it is 
realisable or cognisable b}^ each man for himself. 

The following systematic*, account . of the Frdbhdkaro 
view we gather from Frakaranapaiichik^^^ — 

That the Cof/niser is something ditfcrent from Buddhi 
(Mind) is proved by the fact, among others, that Buddhi is inert 
and absent during sleep, and yet there are Cognitions during 
sleep. [Buddhi is the same as Man(u, Mind, says Rjuvinmld on 
Brhatl^ p. 75.] 

The Seuvse-organs cannot be regarded as the Soul; bec*.aus6 we 
often perceive a single object by more than one Sense-organ, — e.^., 
touching the same object that is seen; which shows that the 
factor that perceives — i.e., the perceiver — ^which is common to the 
two perceptions, — is different from the two organs concerned. 
Then again, it is found that the blind man remembers the things 
he had seen in the past when he was not blind; which proves that 
the perceiver is different from the organ concerned. Lastly, the 
Body can never be accepted as tlie Cogniser; because it consists 
of file Earth and there is no cognition or consciousness in parti- 
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cles of Earth. The term ^ Soul ^ too can be applied to that only 
which is endowed with intelligence, and the Body is not endowed 
with intelligence; the sole criterion for this lies in our own con- 
sciousness; as a matter of fact we actually have the consciousness 
of things past and future also; hence it cannot belong to any 
objiCcts that are perceptible by the senses. 

If the Soul were the only source of all (cognition, then as the 
Soul is everlasting, cognitions also would liave to be regarded as 
everlasting ; which is absurd. Hence philosophers have held that 
while the Soul is the basic (ac^cording to some, tlie tnaterial or 
constituent) cause of Cognition, it needs the help of other auxi- 
liary causes; and as sucli an auxiliary, Prabhdkara posits the 
the Contact of the Soul witli the Mind; this contact being brought 
about by a certain action of the mind, diu either to the effort of 
the Soul or to the [Jnseeji Eortre of the previous atdiviticvS (Karvia) 
of the Soul; these efforts and Unseen Forces also being the effects 
of previous Mind-Soul contacts; and so the infinite cycle goes 
on. This Mind-Soul contact is not the only cause of our cogni- 
tions; if tJiat were so, then the perception of colour would be 
possible for the Blind also. Hence the operation of the Sense- 
organs also has to be admitted. Even so, it is the Mind-Soul 
t/ontact that is the cause common to all Cognitions. 

Thus then, tlie Soul is the Agent, enjoi/jcr^ {hhoktd) of 
experience (p. 2S2); the Body is the abode or rece/ptacle of exi)eri- 
ence; the organs are the instnivients of experience; and the 
objects of cxi)erieiice are of two kinds — internal, in the shape of 
Pleasure, Pain and the like, — and eMernal, in the shape of the 
Earth and other things; — the Experiencer consists of pure Con- 
sciousness. It is in these five that all truth is centred ; there is 
nothing beyond these five; they comprise the Universe. 

Though the Soul, the Agent, enters as a iiei^essary factor into 
every act of Cognition, it is not itself amenable to any of the 
ordinary means by which things are cognised. The Soul is self- 
luminous; in this sense it is cognisable by each man tor himself. 

The existence of the Mind is proved by the manifestation of 
the qualities of the Soul itself. These qualities are — Buddhi 
(Intellection, Cognition), Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, 
Effort, Destiny and Faculty. The existence of Buddhi is s(df- 
manifest, in the form of Coynition and Rnnie/uibrances ; Pleasure, 
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Pain, Desire, Aversion and Effort are apprehended by mental 
Perception, By ‘ Facility ’ (iSVi/7i.sAar«-Impression) is meant a 
certain power or capacity imparted to the Soul by its Cognitions; 
its existence is pioved by the fact tliat unless we have some such 
force intervening between the Cognition of an object and its 
Re rnemh ranee, we cannot account for this latter. As for Destiny, 
it always takes the form of Merit and Demerit; whose real char- 
acter can be known only from the scriptures, which alone are the 
sate guide as to what is Right and what is Wrong. As ])ointed 
out above, all our Cognitions are not due to Mind-Soul contact 
only ; if it were so, then the Blind man would also (‘ogiiise colour ; 
the function of the Sense-organs comes in here ; and as all per- 
ceptible tilings fall within five well-defined classes, we posit five 
Sense-organs. These five, along with the Mind, which may be 
regarded as the Vniversal or (Jornnum perceptive organ, form the 
six Sense-organs, of which the Body is the abode. These organs 
are — the Visual Organ (Eye), tlie Gestatory Organ (of taste), the 
Auditory Organ (Ear), the Tactile Organ (of touch), tlio Ol- 
factory Organ (of smell). (Pra. Mi., pp. 70-77). 

That the Mind is a srihstance is indicated by the fact of its 
having contracts with the Soul and with the Objects of Cognition. 
It cannot be regarded as made up of many component iiarticles; 
as that would involve many unnecessary assumptions. Then 
again as the Soul is omnipresent and without parts, if the Mind 
also were of the same cliaracter, then, either there would be no 
contact between the Soul and the Mind, or such contacit would be 
everlasting. Hence the Mind is regarded as of Atomic Dimen- 
sion. And as it exists, and yet has no cause, it must be eternal. 
It i'S extremely mobile, as is proved by the very swift contacts 
formed by it, at tJie time that we have one perception following 
another in quick succession, which must be due to the Mind 
coming into (*ontact with one iierceptive organ after another. 
Unless aided by the Mind, no organ can apprehend its object^ as 
is found in the case of the absent-minded man who fails to see 
things before his eyes. The contact of the Mind with the con- 
scious Soul is due to the endless series of Merit-Demerit, — the 
accumulated effects of the past acts of the individual Soul con- 
cerned. — (Prablia. Ml., pp. 77-78.) 

« 

The Cognition of the Soul itself proceeds from the same 
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source as the Cognition of any other object. But here a distinc- 
tion is drawn. Though the Soul is manifested in every act of 
Cognition y it is not the object of tliat Cognition; it appears only 
as the Noininative Agent, namely, the Cognuer^ the hholitd, the 
Experiencer; it is not the object of the act of Cognition, because 
the operation of that act does not fall upon it. The Soul thus is 
the substratum of the Cognition which is self-luminous, and into 
which the Soul enters as the Cognitive Agent, the ‘I,* the 
Bhoktd, ExpeTiencer, which is inseparable from all Cognitions; 
and hence like Cognition, tlie Soul also is self-luminous. Each 
man cognises his own Soul for himself — this is its 
‘ self-luminousness.’ This is made clear by Kuindrila also in 
Shlo, Vd. AUna-, 145. — The Cognition of other Souls is obtained 
by means of Inference. 

The Cognition of the Soul being thus obtainable only as a 
factor in the Cognition of things, — it is natural that during deep 
sleep, when there is no Cognition of things, there should be no 
idea of the Soul. During the Turlya — Fourth, highest, — state of 
consciousness, however, the Soul is cognised, but only as i^ure Esse 
or Being, the substratum of the comprehensive cognition of all 
things, but free from and beyond all perceptible things. This 
is how it continues to exist after Liberation — a mere Esse. 

Not having been produced by a cause, the Soul must be 
irnperishable, eternal; appearing during worldly existence, in 
every act of Cognition, as the Cogniser and Experiencer , — and 
after Liberation, as pure Esse, Being. 

The Soul again is omnii)re8ent — all-pervading, like Akasha; 
but its properties — Pleasure, Pain and the rest — cannot become 
manifest except in a body; as such manifestation requires Mind- 
contact, and the Mind subsists in the Jlody. Even though omni- 
present, the Soul cannot experience what is oc(;urring in the Body 
of another personality, because experience is always due to ihe 
Karma of the particular Personality ; hence the experience of 
one personality cannot form the experience of another. 

This Soul is distinct in each body ; hence there are many 
Souls; as many Souls as there are conscious bodies. There are 
two reasons propounded in support of this view, (a) In the case 
of other personalities, we infer the presence of the Soul from 
certain activities manifested therein, which cannot be other- 
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wise accountable, and we always feel tliat this Soul in the 
other personality is not-my-soul ; what we feel is that just as 
certain activities of my body are rendered possible only by the 
presence of the Soul, so also similar activities in the other body 
must indicate the presence of a Soul there. The activities of an- 
other personality are never recognised as one/s own activities. 
(b) We always find a clear difference between Merit-Demerit and 
the resultant pleasure and pain of different personalities; and all 
these are qualities of the Soul; consequently, if there were only 
one Soul, — the same in all persons, — its qualities also would be 
the same in all the bodies ensouled by it; and then the Merit- 
Demerit and Pleasure and Pain of one person would be the same 
as those of another. 

Prahlinhara has an interesting note towards the end of the 
section of Brhail dealing with Soul (p. 25(5). It is true, he ^^ays, 
that the notions of ‘ I ’ and ^mine’ bnply a misconception, — an 
idea, as Soul, of what is really ‘ not-Soul — ^but this assertion 
of this fact can come only from persons wlio have shaken off all 
impurity — and not from those who are still addict- 

ed to Action; that is why the Blessed Lord lias deidared (in 
(Bhagvad-Gita ) — * One should not divert the notions of the ig- 
norant who are addicted to Action ^ ; — that is the reason why the 
Bhmyakara (Shabara) has not dealt with this (piestion ; as it was 
not his business to deal with people who have transcended Action. 


(C) Kumarila’s Views of the * Soun \ 

The Veda speaks of the ^ Sacrificer ’ going to heaven* after 
death; the body perishes after death; hence the Entity that is 
spoken of as ‘ proceeding to Heaven ’ must be something other 
than the perishable body. This entity is the Soul. If there is 
no 8\ich entity, then the Veda has made an absurd statement; this 
strikes at the reliability of Veda; and hence at the very root 
of all ‘ orthodox ’ philosophy. — (Shlokavartika-Atviavada, I — 5.) 
This Soul is something distinct from the Body, the Sense-organs 
and Biiddlii; it is eternal (7), imperishable (147); — it is the real 
ioer of action, agent of acts, and the experiencer of their results 
and reactions (8) ; — ^it is also all-pervading (20) ; we regard it so, 
because we find it functioning everywhere; that is, the notion of 
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^ T ’ which is all the notion that we have of the Soul, always in- 
dicates the notion of the Soul, which is of the nature of pure 
Consciousness y and is not qualified by any limitations of time and 
place. {Tantravdrtika-Tvtxnfi.y p. 516). It is the Soul that 
passes through the experiences of Pleasure, Pain, etc. {Shlo. 
Vd. Atma.y 26; Tantravdrtika, p. 516); and yet it never renounces 
its own character of consciousness ; it forms tlie constant factor in 
all those variable and varying experiences. (Shlo. Vd. AVma.y 
26. 28); the Soul experiences the reactions of all acts (290). If 
the Soul consisted of Consciousness, not in its eternal form, but 
in the form of fleeting cognitions, then it would not be possible 
to ac(‘Ount for the activities of man, or even the phenomenon 
o+‘ relrirth (34). It is necessary, therefore, to regard the Soul 
as beiitg of the nature of Consciousness^ eternal, omnipresent, 
capable of ensouling several bodies (T3); it is itself conscious, 
as otherwise, it would not be the experieiicer; it is oinnipresent, 
as otherwise, it could not occupy one body after another, which it 
does even without any locomotion {N pdyaratndkara) . Though in 
the performance of the ordinary acts in tlie world, the Soul is <he 
doeVy Agent, only indirectly through the body, there are certain 
acts such as those being (existing), knowing and the like, of which 
it is the doer or Agenty directly by itself {Shlo. Vd. Atrna.y 76), 
The Soul is (AhaTn-pratgaga-ganit/o), i.e., apprehensible by the 
notion of ‘ I ' (167); that is, the notion of ^ I ^ that we have in such 
ideas as ‘ I know ’ indicates tlie Knower, the Cogniser; who, there- 
fore, forms either the object or the substratum of that notion (110); 
the cogniser is always <!ognisable by — i.e., the object of — tlie 
notion of ‘ I ’ (126), which enters into all acts of Cognition. The 
idea that ‘ there is no Soul ’ is thus contrary to, and is set aside 
by, the universally recognised notion of ‘1.’ The positive argu- 
ments in support of the notion have been set forth in the Shlo. Vd. 
Atvui-y 136 — 139. 

The question arising — “ if words are incapable of bringing 
about the cognition of the Soul, by what means is it cognised? 

— the answer given by the Bhd.sga is that it is ‘ illumined ^ — made 
cognisable, — ^ by itself ’ ; and what is meant by ‘ self-luminosity ’ 
is that one Soul cannot he directly cognised by another Soul (Shlo. 
Vd. Atma,.y 142-143), — it is cognised by another only tluough 
Inference, drawn from the perception of such activitii^s in the 
other pelsonality as have been found, in one’s own Soul, to be 
F. 5 
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invariably concomiiant with the Fsovl. It is clear, therefore, that 
for Huch j)erson, his own Soxil is Self-hnninous, Self-cognised; but 
for other persons, it is (cognised throngh Inference. — {Shlo. Vdr. 
Atrna., 145.) 

The Tantravdrtiha (Trs., pp. 518 — 522) deals at length with 
the question of the otnnipTesence of the Soul, {a) The Soul being 
itself iininaterial, (cannot move from place to place; when there- 
fore a man moves from one place to another, his Soul w^ould be 
left behind; and the body would become soul-less and hence in- 
animate. But if the Soul is omnipresent, w’herever the body goes, 
it finds itself ensouled by the Soul; the connection of one Soul 
wdth one body at a time being determined by the past Karma of 
the Soul which is always equip|)ed with a body that is capable of 
bringing about tlie (^xperiem*es resulting from that past Karma 
of the Personality. This continuous connection of the Body wdth 
the Soul is exactly like the (‘ontiiiuous connection of the Body 
with Space or Time, whhdi latter also an^ omnipresent, (h) If the 
Soul W(‘re not omnipresent, it would be either atomic in size or of 
the size of the hody. It cannot he the former; as, if it w^ere so, 
the person could be conscious of only those sensations that would 
appear in that small part of the body which would be occupied 
by the atomic Soul; which is absurd. If, on the other hand, the 
Soul wore regarded as being* of the same size as the Body, this 
would involve many gratuitous assumptions; such as that the Soul 
has parts, those parts are immovable, there is a eonglomera- 
tiou of such parts, and even though wdih x>arts, the vSoul is eternal 
(which is admitted by the protagonists of this view»), that tlic 
Soul moves from one body to another after death, and that there 
is some internal corinection between its departure from one hody 
and entrance into another. 

Even though omnipresent, one Soul cannot serve the jiur- 
j>ose for all personalities, as that would mean that one and the 
same Soul undergoes the experiences of all persons. The Soul, 
therefore, must he regarded as many and existing simultaneous- 
ly. Being immaterial, they would not come in each oiher’s way. 
In fact it is on accoiiTit of tliis immateriality and consequent in- 
flivisihility of Souls and their omnipresence, — and on account of 
all being of the same nature of pure Consciousness, — that the 
TJpanisad-texts have vspoken of all Souls as one. {TanPra Fa., 
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pp. 518 — 523). Though Jnama, Cognition, involves some sort of 
inodtfication, for the Soul, this does not militate 
against the eternality of the Soul itself. {Shlo. Va. Pratyahsa., 
52-53.) 



CHAPTER III 

LIBERATION 

A. LlliEUATION OF SOITL MOKSA. 

We do not find anything in regard to tlie details of Libera- 
tion in the Bhd^ya, and it has been explained by Prahhdkara that 
Shahara was dealing with the subj;ect of Karma, Action; hence 
he confined himself to what benefits tlie man addicted to Action, 
not the man who has washed off his impurities and renounced all 
IJesire and Action ; hence he has not gone forward to deal with 
the subject of Renunciation and l/iberatiiui. This is in strict 
accordance with wdiat has been taught in the Bhayvad-Gltd' to the 
effect that — One should not disturb the ideas of people addicted 
to Action.’ {Brhafl, p. 2e5G.) 

B. Liukration According to the Prabhakara. 

The view of Prahhdkara himself we have no direct means of 
ascertaining, as, like Shabaray he does not deal with people who 
have transcended Karma or Action. His followers’ views on the 
subject w^e learn from the Prakaranaparudiikd (,p. 160). Accord- 
ing to these views, Liberation consists in the disappearance of all 
Merit and De-merit (resulting from Actions). It is on account 
of Merit and De-merit a(*cruing to the Soul that it is born in the 
X>hysical body ; consequently when all Merit and De-merit have 
disai)X>tiared, there remains nothing that could lead the Soul to be 
born again in a body; and when the Soul ceases to have con- 
nection with bodies, and hence also with the Sense-organs, etc., 
all its metempsychic troul)les are ended and it is free, liberated. 
As to how’ all this comes about, the following exi)lanation has 
been i)rovided : — (1) First of all, the man becomes disgusted wdth 
the troubles that he has had to undergo during his life on the 
earth ; (2) finding the x)l^i^8ures of the world also to be invariab- 
ly accompanied by some sort of pain, he comes to lose all interest 
in, and longing for, pleasures also; (3) he thereupon turns his 
attention towards Liberation; (4) he ceases to perform such acts 
as are prohibited and which lead to trouble, as also those that are 
prescribed only as leading to some sort of happiness here or 
hereafter; (5) he attenuates all previously acquired Merit and 
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De-merit by undergoing the experiences resulting from them; 
(6) he destroys the sole receptacle or abode of his experiences by 
the knowledge of the Soul, as aided by such qualities as Con- 
tentment, Self-control and so forth, all of which are laid down in 
the scriptures as tending to put a stop to the further return of 
the Soul into this world; it is only when all this has come about 
that the Soul becomes free, liherated. 

All this may appear to be in(‘Oii8istcnt with Prabhdkara\s own 
declaration (in Brhafi, j), 235) to the effect that Mhe Soul is 
purely the actor and experiencer ’ ; wliich apparently means that 
there is no freedom for the Soul from Actum and Experience^ 
so that there can be no Liberation. Ilut there is no n^al incon- 
sistency; like Sluihara^ Prah/ulkara has confined himself to the 
Man of Action — i.c,, the Soul engaged in activity, and has taken 
no notice of one who has transcended Action. 

Shankara Mishra in his Vfulirinodu (p. 40) has the follow- 
ing note: — According to Prahlutkarn^ Liberation is the Prdga- 
i// <2 crt— absence before appearance — of Pain along with the total 
absence of .Pain; that is a state in which there is no Pain and no 
likelihoo<l of (appearance) of Pain. This is the view of Vallubhu- 
churya also. According to lihatfa, Liberation (.onsists in the 
appearance of everlasting IIapi)ines8. According to Tridandin it 
consists in the fuwsion of the Jlvdtman into Paranidtman. Accord- 
ijig to Slmiikardclid rya ^ it is llie direct realisation^ Sdkmtkdra, 
of ihe non-duality of Brahman. He goes on to remark that 
according to the lAldvaU, as ac(‘ording to the Mlrridnisakay there is 
no possibility of all personalities ever attaining Moksa, 

C. LinEHATioN According to KTjMAjai.A. 

The Bhdtta view of Liberation is summed \ip in Shloka- 
vdrtika (Samhandhdksepa-papihm^ 1()8 — 110) thus: — “ For those 
who have understood the real nature of the Soul, all their past 
Karrtm having become exhausted through experience, and there 
being no further Karmic residum left to wipe off, there comes 
no further body ; as it is only for the experiencing of the reactiojis 
of past Karma that the Soul is burdened with the Body; there- 
fore the seeker for Liberation should not do any such act as has 
been forbidden or even what has been enjoined for certain pur- 
poses; both these would bring about Karmic reaction which 
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would have to be expiated by experience) ; but he should continue 
to perform the compulsory acts, as the omission of these would 
involve sin, which would have to be expiated by painful experience 
through a physical Body.*’ The Nydyaratndkara and the 
Kdshikd {Shlo. V d. Atma.y lOU) go on to add — Liberation must 
consist in the destruction of the present body and the non-pro- 
duction of the future body.” 

Knowledge is not the direct cause of Liberation, which is 
purely neyaiive in character; ail that Knowledge does is, as shown 
above, to lead to the stoppage of further enibodivK^nt of the Soul; 
it cannot lead to the exi)iation of past kanna, which can be 
brought about only by experience. There is no means of know- 
ledge, Pramana, indicating Knowledge to be the cause of 
Liberation. The Veda also does not enjoin ‘ knowledge ’ as 
leading to Liberation. The injunction that ‘the Soul should be 
known ’ is not meant for the purposes of Liberation; in fact all 
that the knowledge of the Soul does is to bring about^the activity 
of man towards acts conducive to results which accrue only to a 
lasting entity like the Soul, — such results, for instance, as Heaven 
and the like; apart from these latter, there is no result that 
follows from the Knowledge of the Soul. If Liberation is re- 
garded as consisting in the experiencing of pleasure, then it is 
only a form of ‘ Heaven ’ ; but Heaven l)eing something transient, 
such Jiiberaiion cannot bo lasting. An effect that is brought 
about by a (^aiise must be evanescent. Hence we conclude that 
when all Karmic residua have becoine e?xhausted, and there is 
no further Body for the Soul, — such a Soul becomes liljenited 
through the mere fact of there being no cause left Avhich could 
bring about a Body for such a Soul. There can be no justifica- 
tion for Liberation being regarded as ever-lasting, permanent, 
except the fact that if is purely neyaHve in character. {Shloka- 
vdrtika-Sanihfnidhdk,^^ 101 — 107.) 

The Shd,^ttadipikd (p. 145) is not sure regarding this being 
or not being Kumarila’s ‘ own opinion,’ Svavuitti. 

The N ydyanitndkara (on 102 above) explains that there are 
two kinds of Soul-Kiiowledge : — (1) Knowledge of Soul as an 
entity distimd from the Body, etc. ; and (2) that Knowledge 
wliitdi takes fhe form of worship and viedifation; it is fhe former 
Knowledge that is meant by Kumarila when lie says thaf. it has 
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not been enjoined as leading to Liberation. The otlier kind, in 
the form of Worship and Meditation, does lead to Li})eration. 

This view appears to have the direct support of Kuvuirila 
also, who says : — 

^ As for the Knoirledge of the Soul, it is both Kratvartha — 
helpful to the Sacrifice, and PurusarfJui — helpful to man ; in as 
much as, unl(‘ss one knows ihe Soul, he cannot undertake the 
])erformance of a sacrifice whi(*h is laid down as leading to results 
after death; and we find such W‘dic texts as — ^ The Soul, free 
from evil, is to be sought after, etc., etc.,* — which lay down the 
Knowitif/ of the Soul as to be acquired through retiection, et<*., 
and as leading to both kinds of results — lla])piness and Tdbera- 
tioii. .Then again iliere is the text — Tie ol>tains all <h‘sires and 
passes beyond all sorrows,” which -speaks of all the eight mystic 
Perfections (of Yo/ja) accruing to the person knowing the Soul; 
and then lastly there is the text — “ Passing liis life tlius, he 
reaches the regions of linihman and from there ne!V(*r returns,” . 
which directly speaks of Tiiberation (as resulting from Soul- 
Kiiowledge)\ — (Tantrurarfil'a-l'rm^ ]>. 321, under Sii. 1.3. 

Adhi/atrona, 9.) 



CHAPTER lY 

BODY, SENSE-ORGANS AND MIND 

(A) AcCOKUING to PllABIlAKAHA. 

The Body, as we have seen above, is the abode of the Sense- 
organs. There are three kinds of Body — (1) Womb-born, (2) Egg- 
born and (3) Sweat-born. The Prdhhdkara does not admit of the 
Ve//etnfdc Body^ on the ground tliat we have no proof for the 
view that vegetable organisms are endowed wdtli the six sense- 
organs; nor does he admit of any bodies not made up of ’Earth. 
Aeeordiug to him two organs — the Mind and the Tacticle organ 
— are present in all bodies. 

The following questions have been discussed in Prahirana- 
panchikii (p. 53 et, — (a) How is the existence of the Sense- 
organs proved?' (/;) What reasons are there for postulating the 
number as six only? 

The answ^er provided to these questions contains an analytic 
account of the wdiole iirocess of Perception. Hence it will be 
found under Perception (below). 

The Mind is a Substance ; otherwise there could be no contact 
l»etvveen Mind and Soul or of Mind wdth Objects of Cognition. Tlie 
Mind is not all-pervading; if it were, Mind-Soul contact would be 
perpetual; Mind therefore must be atomic^ and hence eternal; 
it is extremely mobile. Without the aid of the Mind, no 
Cognition is possible, Mind-Soul contacts are the result of 
Merit and Demerit attaching to the Soul. (Pm/tara//rf/?^//ic7r/Av2, 
p. 52, et seq.) 

(U) According to Ivumarida. 

The Sense-organ is the Instrument of Cognition. {Shloka- 
vdrtika, Perception 121). The organ of Perception cannot be 
one only {Ibid., 159 et seq,) 

There are only five Sense-organs, not endless (Ibid., 169). 

As regards Sense-organs, the N ydyaratndkara has the follow- 
ing remarks on Shlo. Fd. Perception 51: — 
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• The Sense-organs are all material ami operative by contact. 
For instance, (a) The Vivsnal Organ, wliic h brings about the per- 
ception of colour, is of the Essence of Fire, like Light; hence 
the plienomena of its reiHlering visible larger ami larger things 
l ecomes easily explicable, on the analogy of 1 amp-light ; the 
reasoning being — the Visual Organ is ‘ Firy ’ i]i its Essence, 
because it renders perceptible colour^ which is the specific quality 
of ‘ Fire/ {h) Similarly, the Olfactory Organ renders odour 
perceptible, and hence is of the Essemce of Earth because odour 
is the specific quality of Earth; this organ operates througli 
contact; as what happens is I hat the fine ])arti(*les of tlie |)olleii of 
floweis become wafted by air and reach the inner surface of the 
nostrils and there the odour subsisting in those particles heeomes 
apiirehended and perceiv^ed. (c) Similaily, the Gestatory Organ 
apprehends Taste and is of the Essence of Water'; tliat this is so 
is indicated by the fad that Taste is felt wlum the tongue is wet, 
not dry; (d) when after hath a man tonerges from water, lie feels 
(*old when his wet skin comes into contact with Air; so that it is the 
Air-Elenieni in the body which lenders touch perceptible, which 
shows that the Tacticle t )rgaii is of the Essence of Air; (c) tlie 
Auditory Organ is of the Essence of JH/x , Space/' 

We learn the following from Shustnidipika (Su, 1.1.4, page 
21) regarding Ivumarila’s view of A/iud : — 

Tlie opponent has raised the ([uestiou — “ Sense-perception 
cannot be regarded as Cognition brought about by the contact 
of the Object and the Sense-organ, — because Pleasure, Pain, etc., 
are Sense-perception and yet, there is no sense-contact in this 
case.*' The answer is that there is Sf'nse-contffct in this case also, 

(he contact of the .Vind, which is a ‘ Sense-organ.’ Evi- 
dence of the existence of the Mind is afforded by our own 
experiencing of Pleasure and Pain. The Goguition of Pleasure is 
of the Nature of immediate, Direct, Peicoption ; and this leads 
to the inference of Mind as the instrument of that Direct-Percep- 
tion; because the Visual and other organs are unable to account 
for such perception. Some people have regarded Mind as an 
independent substance by itself. But the Mind is never operative 
apart from the Body; hence it cannot be regarded as an inde- 
pendent substance apart from the Body. Question — ‘‘ What is 
the definition of the Sense-organ, which is applicable to the Mind 
P. 6 
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and also to the other well-known Sense-organs? Answer — That 

18 called Sense-orr/dn wliose contact with the Object brings about 
the direct clear perception of the object. This Se7is e-organ is of 
two kinds — M,rternal and Internal . The External is of five kinds 
— Olfactorg^ Gestaiory , Visual, Tactile, and Auditory; the Internal 
is one only, the Mind. The first four respectively have their 
material source in Earth, Water, Fire and Air. As regards the 
Auditory Organ, the Vaishrsilas regard it as of the Essence of 
Akasha- Exit we take our stand upon the Vedic text ' Dishah 
shrotrani,^ which speaks of the Auditory Organ as " Space; 

and hence regard the Auditory Organ as that part of Space wliich 
is enclosed in the tympanum. Lastly, as regards the Mind, it 
may either he of the Essence of any one of the five, Earth and 
the rest, or of something apart from these. But this Aliml, hy 
itself alone, is operative only on the Soul and its qualities, not 
upon any thing wholly External; that is why it has been 
called an Internal organ, Tn regard to external things, IViind is 
operative only through one or the other of the five External Organs, 
In regard to Inferential Cognition also, the Mind operates 
through the knowledge of the Prohans and the Inferential 
Indicative; and in regaid to Kemembrance, it operates through 
Impressions left by jirevious Cognitions. But it operates inde- 
pendently hy itself only in jegard to th<‘ Soul and its (pialities of 
Pleasure, Pain, (kiguition and so forth (Shdstradfpikd, pp. 21-22). 



CHAPTER \ 

GOD 

(A) Accx^)kdtn(t to Shabara. 

Sluihara-Bhasya (Trs., j). 22), disciiSvsiiig* tlie question of the 
relationship between the Word and its meaning , has (he follow- 
ing remarks: — ‘ There can be no ('reator of this relation, because 
no Soul is cognised as such by anj" of the means of cognition. If 
there had been such a Oreator, he could not have been forgotten ; 
just 'as in the case of Ilimaluya mountains and such things, it 
would be impossible to forget the Creator if there had been one. 
In fact, persona making use of the Veda would certainly have 
some idea of the Creator of the relation between the words and 
their, meanings . . . Even if the possibility of the said Creator 
being forgotten were there, we could not admit of the (heato] 
unless there were j) roofs for it . . . Presiimi)tion {Arthdpaiti) 
cannot lead us to cognise a Creator; if it were a fact lliat in the 
absence of a ( i cato r of woiilrxeljitions, the meaning of words 
could never l)e coijrehended, — then alone could we. be justified 
in deducing the Creator from Presumption. In reality, however, 
Words are taught as accomplished entities, having the inherent 
power of expressing their meaning. What actually happens is 
that, when older peoiile are making use of words for their own 
purposes, the younger men who happen to hear these words are 
found to comprehend them; these older people also, when they 
were young, comprehended the meanings of words as used by the 
older people of the time; and so on the process of comprehension 
has gone on, without any beginning in time ... So long as this 
explanation of the comprehension of word-uieanings is available, 
it cannot be right to 'irresume a Creator. Erom all this it fol- 
lows that there has been no Creator of word-relations.^ 

Under Sutra 1.1.27 et seq. it has l)een established that there 
is no Composer of the Veda. 

Sutra 1.1.6 declares that “ the relation between the Woj d and 
its Mt^aning is innate — which also denies the said Creator. 
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(B) According to Prabiiakara. 

The ‘ Creator ^ of AVord-relations has been denied, in the 
manner of Shahara^ in lirihatl (pp. 174 et seq. also Prakarana- 
^ paiichikay p. £2). 

Prahirana-panchikd (p. 133 et seq.) supplies the following ex- 
planation : — The Mlmdiimikxi Xfkys great stress upon the denotative- 
ness of Words being independent of personal agency, and 
inhering in the AVords Iheiuselves, because, if it were not so, the 
validity of words and A^ubal cognition would be based entirely 
upon the trustworthy cliaractei of the person pronouncing the 
words; — and as the Mtinmnsaka denies any personal agency in the 
composing of the Veda, it would mean that no validity can be 
attached to the Veda itself. —Nor can the Minmrhsala ac(jepi: the 
Naiydyika\s point of view, by which the denotativeness of Avords 
is created and fixed l)y Conventions among people who introduce 
and make use of woids for the first time — i.c., by God Himself in 
the first instance. This Nydya view necessitates the postulating 
of a ‘God,' ‘ Creator,' as (lie originator of words and verbal usages 
and hence also of the Veda. This militates against tlu‘ Mhndm- 
saka’s doclriiie of the ^self-avjjiciency of the Veda, which must be 
independent of all personal agency. •• In fact, if the denotalive- 
ness of words depended entirely upon Conventions made by 
personal agencies, the Veda would he reduced to the position of 
a meaningless jumble of words; however, according to the .Mlmam- 
saka the pre-eminent function of the Veda lies in the enjoining of 
certain acts accomplishing an Apfirva — invisible subtle poltnicy — 
leading up to certain results; and as ibis \purva is sojuetliing 
beyond the ken of any [)crsoii, iudcpendciitly of the Veda, how 
could the denotativeiiess of tliosf words of the A^eda be fixed by 
any conventions made by any person? As no coniiectioii would be 
possible in regard 1o tlio.se words, all the Vhulic texts coutainiug 
those words would be meaningless. If a (heator-God were 
admitted, then as this God, being oinniseieiit, \><)uld be possessed 
of the know’ledge of all things, including the Apurva, He would 
be in a position to lay down the necessary conventions, liut for 
reasons stated above, — .specially in view’ of the self-sufficiency of 
the Veda — the Mimariisaka does not admit of such a God. Hence 
for the sake of the A"eda — liis all in all — he finds it necessary to 
stick to the view that all words and their denotations are begin- 
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uinglees and everlasting, independent of all conventions and 
Agencies. 

The Prdbhdham view regarding God is set forth in great 
detail in Praia rana-pa7lrhikd, p. 137 et seq. It is as follows: — 

The Prdbhdkara denies a Creator for the universe; even though 
he admits lliat the universe is nuuie up of coni])onent parts, and 
as such it must have had a beginning and an end in time, — yet he 
finds no reason for believing that the universe, as a whole, has 
had a beginning at any one point of time, or that it would all 
(H)me to an end at any one point of time; hence if the constituent 
taclors of tlie I niverse luive a beginning, they must each indivi- 
dually have ilieir beginnings, one afier the other; and they should 
also cease one after the other; in fact, that is what is actually 
found to be the ease* in eveiy-day experience. Thus then, even if 
it were (rue (hat certain tuetors of tlie Universe are brought into 
(‘xistence hy an I 1 ( 7 a-miuidane Superv isor — opeiuling ( h rough 
l)]uinna-.\dharni(f — (his could not be true of the Universe as a 
/cZ/o/c. /Tliere arc* some (hings — for iiistanee, the bodies of men 
and animals, — which ar(‘ actually brought into exisleiice hy the 
operation of (heir panmis, and not hy any external supervising 
Agency. Nor is there any force in the S aiyaifi ha* $ argument 
(hat (he Dhanna-Adlianna of man must have a supervisoi , ]) 0 '- 
sessed of intelligence and faculties higher than tliose of oidinary 
men. ^ llecause tlu' IHuinna-Adhnrnin of the llody, — which it'^elt 
is the product of J/InnnKf-Adhanna — must always belong to the 
same iutelligcut being to whom the body itself belongs; any other 
being, liowsoever intelligent, can never have any knowledge of th(‘ 
Dhaniut-Adhaniia of another being; hence the ultra-miiii<lane God 
could have no knowledge of (he hluinnu-Adhanna of the being 
that is born as mdn or animal, etc. ; and without such knowledge, 
He could not exercise any intelligent and effective control over it. 
Then again, let us (*xainiiie the character of the ‘ Supervision * 
that God is said to exercise over Dhnrnia-Adharma. — (a) This 
‘ Supervision ’ cannot he of the nature of Poniact or Conjunction: 
because Dharma nm\ Adhunna are qualities and heijce jiot capable 
of conjunction, which (according to the Naiydyika himself) is 
possible for Substances only; — (b) nor can tlie ‘ Supervision * be 
of the nature of I nherence; as the Dhar ma- A dharma inhering in 
other Souls could not inhere in ‘ God.' And as these two — 
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Conjunction and Inherence — are the only possible forms of rela- 
tionship, no other kind of ‘ Supervision ’ is possible. In the case 
of ordinary Agents, — e.^., the carpenter — tlie ‘ Supervision 
exercised consists in their contact with the tools and instruments, 
which again are brought into contact with the wood-pieces upon 
which the man works. This is not jiossible in the case of (iod. 
Nor is it possible for the operations of Cod to have any ehect upon 
the Dharj/ui-Adhanria of Beings; becansi* Dltarma-Adhanna are 
qualities, and hence they could not loine into contact with any 
opeTallon of things.;}-Nor can the action bj-iaging about the 
^ creation of the Universe be held to lie in the Atoms which operate 
under the will of God. Because in all our experience we never 
come across any such supervision or guidance as would be implied 
in such a process; all ‘ Supervision * or ‘ guidance ’ in fact is 
found to be done by Soul over that Body alone which it ensouls 
by virtue' of the SouBs JJharma-Adhanna; and the Atoms cannot 
be said to be vsuch a ‘ body ’ of Gnd; hciu^e Be could not guide the 
activity of the Atom. Even if we grant such a ‘ body ’ for God, 
the activity of such a body could not be due to Mis mere wish; it 
must be due to an effort put forth by Him. Nor could these 
Wishes and Efforts be everlasting; as tiuit would make (he activity 
of the Atoms also everlasting; whicli would lead to the absurdity 
of an unceasing Creative Procctss. I'lie argument as generally 
p\it forward by the Naiydyika in i)r*(»ot of the Creator-God is that 
— ‘‘ The Body of man must have a Supervi>oT, l)ecaiise it is itself 
non-intelligent.’’ To this his oj)X)oiient otters the counter- 
argument — that God cannot be such a Suptuvisor, because He 
cannot have any motive in exercising this supervision. We 
cannot deny the truth of the pioposition tliat there is intelligent 
supervision only in cases where 8(mie purpose of the supervisor is 
served by the supervision. Then again, the same argument that 
would prove the existence (»f the intelligent Supervisor would also 
prove that Supervisor to be an embodied or eori^oreal Being; as 
the N aiydyiha bases his argument upon the analogy of the 
carpenter supervising and guiding the making of wooden articles, — 
and as this carpenter, is also a corporeal being, — the analogy, 
extended further, would prove the supervising God also to be a 
corporeal Being. But, at the same time, we know that no 
corporeal being can exercise any elective and intelligent control 
over such subtle things as Atoms, Dharma and Adharma^ Even 
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if He did exercise such control, lie himself, as a Corporeal Being, 
would have to l)e the ( leation of aiiotluu* supervisor or creator, and 
so on and on ml infiniivvi. Thus then, the ‘ supervision ’ of the 
work of creation l)cing impossible, it has to be regarded as a never- 
ending process of Uiings coming into existence and passing 
of it, under the influence of the Tyhaima-^Adharvia of the Souls 
ensouling* those things; and there is no reason for the assumption 
of an lTltra-(\)snnc ‘ (tdd-Creaior.’ — {Pnikamnopanchikn^ pp. 137 
et. seq.) 


(C) Ac(ORi)iN(i TO Kvmarila 

This is what >vc h^arn from tlie Shlokuvdrftkft ((^lapter on 
Sainhamlhdkspjto parihdni , 41 et. se(p). 

The question of tlie (hcator, God, is raised in connection 
with the eternal ity of Word and its meaning and the relation 
between the two. The view has been held that the entire 
verbal process resis upon the will of God who set up, at the time 
of Creation, the convention upon which the entire process is 
based. 

Kiimdrihi denies th(‘ beginning of any such (/onvention 
relating to the relation of Word and Meaning. 

We do not admit of any ‘ b(»ginniiig of (ieation,’ — says 
Kumdrila. The idea that “ God c reated the world, as also 
Dhanria and Adhoniui along with their means of accomplishment, 
also Words, their Meanings and the relations between tl)em, and 
also the Vetki ” eaniiot he proved; it is as impossible to prove as 
the existence, of the (hnniscieiit Person (God) Himself. This is 
the reason why this view has not been accepted. If there was 
any point of time wdien all this world did not exist — t.e., prior 
to its creation by God — then what would have been the condition 
of things at the timei^ Where and in wdiat form would the 
Creator Himself exist at the time Who too w^as the person who 
wwild know the Creator at tlic time and describe Him to the 
people later on? How^ too (*ould there come about the initial 
impulse to the activity of the Creator? As God could have no 
body etc., at the time, how could He have a desire to create 
things? If He had a, body then, that body could not have been 
created by Himself, Earth, Water etc. being non-existent at: 
the tiin»5, of what would God's body consist? As the wwld is 
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found to be full of pain and suffering, it cannot be right to 
attribute its creation to (lod ; specially because at the beginning of 
Creation, the Merit or Demerit of men could not exist to which 
their sufferings could he due. — No Agent can create anything 
without some material to work upon and implements to work 
with. — Nor can (^reation he attributed to God’s compassion 
towards beings; for, at Ihe outset, there would be no beings 
towards whom tlie compassion would he directed: secondly, if 
Creation weji^ due to compassion, the world wTuild be niad<‘ 
entirely happy, specially as the Creator being all-powerful, 
nothing could hampt‘r His compassionate activity, ff any such 
extraneous agency did hamper (iod’s activity, then He (‘ould not 
he omnipotent. — AVhat too could have been His puri>ose in 
creating the vv(»rld? No sane person undertakes any aVtivilx 
without some purpose. If His activity is purposeless, then how 
can lie he an intelligent piu'son!'^ If the activity of God he 
attributed to His desire for ^ Sport,* ‘ /.ihl,* — then, He cannot he 
regarded as one who lias all his desires fulfilled. If He had to 
carry out all the operations necessary to (iiute and (any on the 
world, then He would be too busy to be happy over it, and regard 
it as ‘ Sport ’ ('')t)). — If the desire to cii*att^ was prompted by 
‘ compassion,’ or * Sport,’ then why should there be a consequent 
desire to dissolve the world Even if such a Creator existed, He 
could not be known by any means of knowledge; even if He 
were perceptible in some divine form (as is (‘laiiued for certain 
men) no one could ever perceive Him as actually creating the 
world. We of the present day can have no knowledge, cither of 
the world at the time of (‘reation or of the Creator himself. The 
mere assertion by the Creator himself (as stated in the if pamsluKb 
regarding Prajdpatrs declaration about His desire to ‘ inu]tii)ly 
and so forth) is not enough to bring conviction to us. — If the 
whole worldly process were dependent upon the whim of the 
Creator, there would be no reasonable basis for the doctrine of 
Karma (T^). — The wish or whim of God also could not arise 
without some cause to arouse it; and the cause that would arouse 
God’s desire might very well be regarded as bringing about the 
things of the world themselves (73). — If all that the Theist is 
keen about is the theory that there must be some cause, some 
agency, that controls the wrorld-proee.ss, then we are all agreed 
that the necessary controlling agency is provided by the ‘ Karvui ’ 
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of living beings; and on fbis point there need be no difference of 
opinion (75). — The argument that the bodies of men must 
have been created by God, because they are bodies — would 
apply with equal force to the Body of God Himself, which is as 
much a ' body ' as our own (77). — If God\s body be held to be 
inhabited and controlled by God Himself, — then the controller 
hiiriself would be without a body. On the same analogy, if the 
Potter were regarded as the * controller ^ of the Jar, then the 
Jar would not be something ‘ controlled ’ by the Potter (79). — 
The idea of a God with a body having been rejected, the control- 
ling and supervising will have 1o be regarded as done by a 
bodiless God; and yet no effort is possible for a bodiless being; 
how can any supervision be exercised without effort? Mere 
desire or wish cannot be enough. Even if such effort on the y)art 
of a bodiless being were possible, Inw could the unconscious Atom.'^ 
become active by the mere wish 'of the intelligent Person? It is only 
the conscious or intelligent servant who acts in ac(*orflance with 
the wish of the conscious or intelligent master (82). — Then, there 
is the other theistic view that before I he beginning of rreation the 
Supreme Self alone exists, and this Supreme Self, by His own 
wish, evolves out of Himself the Earth, AVater and other things 
of the world. But that Supreme Self being all-pure, how could 
he evolve out of Himself things thai are not pure (82)? — The 
impurities in the shape of suffering and pain have been regarded 
.as the effect of DharTnii-Adha.rvKi: and these would not be 
there in the case of the Supreme Self, who is self-sufficient and 
pure; so that He would not be the source of any evolution that 
can proceed only from Ignorance and Illusion (84). — If those 
^ impurities ^ are attributed to some other cause, then the theory 
of ^ One Cause ^ becomes abandoned (85). — If the Ignorance 
or Illusion to which the impurities and imperfections are due 
are inherent in the Supreme Self, then it must be irrevocable; as 
it would be entering into the very Essence of the One Cause (86). — 
So much for the Vedantic conception of the cause of Creation. 

As regards the Sankhya view that Creation is due, not to the 
action of an intelligent Soul or Personality, but to Ihe action 
and reaction of the (runas, it has to be explained how the first 
and initial activity of the Gunas began. Before the Creation, 
there could not be any ‘ Karma ’ of past Personalities, io which 
the activity could be due; — nor could there be any wrong 
R 7 
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notions: — nor ITatred and Love etc.; nor any mental operations 
of any land (87-88). — Tt lias been sought to be explained that 
the source of all trouble lies in the ^ Karma ^ that are still there 
in their latent state. — But, as a matter of fact, no t*ffect is ever 
found to proceed from causes in the latent stage (89). — If 
Kariiui in the latent vstage were to be cause of the world and 
all attendent troubles, then there could be no freedom from tliose, 
as, in its latent stage, the Karma would always be there (94). — 
It may be that the Karma themselves are the product of Ignoratu e; 
but even so, they could not be set aside by mere kvov^ledge : as 
there is nothing to prove that it is so (98). — If, ihen the view 
is that “ Bondage is due to Karma and Karma is due to 
Ignorance, — and when one has attained the knowledge of difference 
between vSoul and Matter, — then the Cause, in the shape of 
Ignorance, having ceased, the effect, in the shape of Karma 
ceases to appear, whence Bondage ceases and Liberation eomes 
about, — then, the difficulty is that the cessation of Ignorance 
might stop the api>eaiuriee of more Karma and the consequent 
Bondage; — but it cannot slop the reaction and fruition of all past 
Karma (101). — There is no basis for the assumption that 
“ there is (^reation and Evolution of the World, consisting in the 
birth and destruction of all things (113). 

The fact of there being no Omniscient Person is proved by 
file following argnmenfs s(‘t forth in Shlokavdrtiha (under 1. 
1. 2, verses 117 to 151): — 

As a matter of fact no one t‘ver meets with anyone who knows 
everything, who is omniscient: nor can tliere be any reliable 
inference of there having been one in the past; nor is there again 
any verbal authority foi' believing in any Omniscient Person. 
Flow too could reliance be pbn ed on the verbal asseition of another 
person? There can be no Eternal Scripture speaking of any 
omniscient x>erson ; in case any passage w^ere found in the eternal 
s('ripture, it could only be an A rtharvada : for if it did really 
speak of a real person, it could not be eternal; and it lias been 
proved beyond doubt that the Veda is eternal. So no other means of 
knowledge can apply to that self-sufficient authority that lielongs 
to the Veda. — As for the argument s(*t up by the Buddhist (who 
believes in the omniscience of Buddha) that — Bvddha has declar- 
ed / I am omniscient,’ and this assertion must be true, ^because 
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it has been made by liinj, like his assertion regarding the heat 
of Light/’ — this is invalidated by the counter-argument — “ My 
assertion that lluddha and otlnu* jiersons were not ojtDn.scient 
.must be true, bc*cause it bus been made by me, just like the 
assertion that hire is liot and bright.” In tact this argiunent el 
mine is more reliable than yours, because the tact ot the assertion 
being made by me is directly perceived, while the tact ot lJuddha 
having made the assertion regarding hivS own omniscience can, at 
liest, be proved only by^ means of inferences. — iVor can the idea 
of there having been an omniscient I'crson be based upon an un- 
broken ‘memory’ (tradition) — because there is an equally strong- 
tradition to the contrary, that Buddha was a hypocrite, — because 
the idea of omniscience itself is inherently impossible, — and 
because the idea has been accepted by’ very few men. That 
the very idea is absurd is clear from the fact that whether or not 
a certain person is omniscient — i.c., possesses the right kjiowledge 
of all things — cannot be ascertained by men w ho do not tbcmselves 
know, and hence can verily, His knowledge of all things; so that 
unless one is himsell omniscient, he cannot lecognise another 
person to be omniscient; hence there should be, not one, but 
many omniscient persons (135). — There is another theory — that 
all Persons — he., their 8ouls — are inherently omniscient; and the 
lact of all men, in actual life, not knowing all things is due to 
the Soul being fettered and disabled l)y the limitations of the 
body and the sense-organs ” (IH). — The objection against this 
theory is that this idea of the omniscience of all persons could be 
derived only from the wordvS of some peisons, and the jeliabilily of 
these words would be dependent entirely nxjon the fact of those 
])erson8 being omniscient. This is also against common exi)erience, 
by which it is found that men are more untruthful tluin truthful. — 
The case of the Vedic tradition is diiferent from the Buddhist 
tradition, in so far as the former is not based on the omniscience 
of any single person, — it is inherent in the Veda, the reliability 
of which is perfect and discernible by men of the xu’cseiit, as it 
has been in the past (151). — The untruthful chaiacter of men 
does not alfect the reliability of the Veda, because it is not the 
w’^ork of a personal author. 

God, as world-creator, is denied by Kumdrila; but as to 
whether this denial applies also to the Parania-Atmany the Sicper- 
Sovl, his been felt to be doubtful. On the autbority of a 
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comparatively recent work, the Sarvasiddhantasangraha, it seems 
that Kuvidrila was a believer in a multiplicity of Jiva-Souh and 
in the identity of these with the Snper-Soul; this Super-Soul is 
one and eternal and is present in all Jlva-Souls. This is the 
teaching of the Vedanta also; and the Shlolcavdrtika ends its 
treaties on ‘ Soul * with the declaration that sound knowledge 
of the Soul is to be obtained from the ‘ Vedanta,^ From this it 
would seem tluit Kumarila w^as a believer in the Super-Soul y 
Faramatman, in its impersonal aspect, though opposed to the 
idea of one Personal-WoTld-Creator. But if he had really be- 
lieved in the Super-Soul y it seems imiiossible that he should not 
liave asserted that belief and should have left it to be inferred 
from his reference to the 'Veddntay' wliich too does not necessarily 
indicate his belief in the Super-Soul, 

It is true that the benedictory opening verse of the 

SJilokavdrtika invokes ‘ God/ in tlie shape of Shiva, liut it 
is open to a different explanation also; as pointed out by the 
ygdyaratiidkara. Nor does it necessarily imply belief in the 
Super-Souly one, indivisible, permeating all Souls and all things. 
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(A) According To Shabara 

As regards the things of the world, the Mlmdmsaka is a coiifinn- 
ed Realist. He believes in the reality of the External World, 
and every writer on the system, from the earliest times, has tried 
his best to refute the several forms of Idealism that have lield 
ground in the field of Indian Philosophy, 

Shabara-Bhdsya (Trans., 1^) — attacking the validity of 
8euse-Cognition, the Idealist says, — “ All Cognition is baseless, — 
/.e., without a real substratum in the external world, — as is cleai* 
from the case of Dream-Coguilion. In the ease of Dreams, we 
have found that Cognition has no real objective substratum. — 
VV^aking Cognition is also a Cognition; — hence Waking Cognition 
also (‘an have no real objective substratum. — It is true that tlie 
Cognition that one has in the waking stage is perfectly definite 
and determinate. But the same may be said of Dream-Cognition 
also, which is quite definite and determinate till the time of 
waking. — It may be argued that the Dream-Cognition becomes 
siiblated, rejected as false, as soon as the man wakes up. — But 
from the fact of both being of the nature of Cognition, it can be 
presumed that the Waking Cognition also will, in due (‘ourse of 
lime, become sublated and rejected.^* 

Such a presumption, however, would be justifiable only if the 
falsity of Dream-Cognition were due to its being a Cognition, 
But, if the falsity of Dream-Cognition were due to the 
fact that it cognises, apprehends, things, — then, inasmuch as 
Waking Cognition also apprehends things and is a Cognition in 
that sense, this also would be equally false. As a matter of fact, 
however, the falsity of Dream-Cognition is inferred from other 
reasons; for instance, that it becomes sublated, on waking, by a 
Cognition to the contrary. As a matter of fact, Dream appears 
only while one is sleepy — only half asleep, wdien the mind is not 
quite alert, just before and after deep sleep — during which no 
dreams appear, — while the man is drow^sy and his mind is not 
really perceptive. It is this sleepineHs that is the cause of the 
falsity of Dream-Cognition, and as there is no sleepiness when the 
man wakhs up and the Mind is quite alert, there is no reason why 
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the ('ognition during this state should be false. It is possible 
that during the waking state also there may be some defect in 
the cognitive process and organs; but whenever there is such a 
defect, it becomes detected sooner or later and the Cognition is 
declared to be false. — {Shubara-Bhd^ya. Trs., p. 12.) 

But ’’ — says the opponent — “ as a matter of fact, Cogni- 
tion is an empty void, i.e., devoid of any foundation in the external 
world; because we do not perceive any ditii ience in form between 
the Cognition and its object; what is apprehended by the senses 
is only the Cognition; from which we conclude that there is Jio 
form or shape of any object apart from that Cognition itself.” 

Sliabara's answer to this is as follows: — This would be so if 
the Cognition had the form of the Obj'.eet; as a matter of fact, 
however, Cognition has no form; it is only tlie external object 
that has form, and is actually apprehended as existing in external 
space. Then again, the objective of the Sense-Cotjnitioyi is the 
Object^ not another (Joguiiion ; and thus for the simple reason that 
Cognition, having only a momentary existence, (especially accord- 
ing to the Buddhist Idealist), could nevm* (ontiniie to exist till 
the appearance of the other Cognition of which it could forju the 
objective. Further, it is only after the Cbject becomes cognised 
that the person comes to cognise the ('ognitiou, which he does 
through a subsequent Inference; the exislence of the Cognition 
being only inferred from the fact of the Object having been 
cognised. Thus there can be no simultaneity between the Cogni- 
tion of the Object and the Cognition of that Cognition. It may 
be true that it is the Cognition of the object that appears first, 
l)ut it is not the first tn become cognised; it sometimes happens 
that even a cognised object is spoken of as not-cognised] when, 
for instance, one is speaking of tlie past, he says, ‘ I never knew 
this thing;' though in reality he really knew it. Further, the 
form of the Cognition is never apprehended except in terms of the 
Object; which could not be the case if they were cognised simul- 
taneously. Hence the Cognition can never be regarded as the 
objective of Sense-perception. 

Even if the Cognition and the Object were identical in form, 
it is the Cognition that should have to be denied separate existence, 
not the Object, which is actually perceived. In reality, however, 
the two are not identical in form; when we cognise a Cognition, — 
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and this is always through Inference from the fact of the Obiect 
being cognised ^ — we infer it without a form, simply us ‘ Cogni- 
tion/ not as the cognition of a particular object. 

As a matter of fact, whenever the perception of cloth appears, 
it does so only when the yarns composing the cloth are there, which 
establishes a permanent connection betw^een the Cognition and the 
Object cognised, in the shape of the cloth, whose existence there- 
fore cannot be denied. If there were no such connection between 
the Cognition and tlie Object (*ogiiised, it might be possible to 
have the cognition of the rolfh, when the abject before the eye 
is the jar. 

All this goes to prove tlial the (Vignition has a real substrahim 
in the extenal world. — (Shabara-Bhasya. Trs., pp. 12 — 15.) 

In the above account, Shaharn has disposed of Idealism in 
both its forms — in the comnion foian where the reality of the 
External Object alone is denied, while that of the Idea or Cotini- 
tion is admitted, — as mameniary , by the Buddhist, and as pennn- 
cent by the V edfmtin , — and also in the extreme form of the 
Buddhist Nihilism, Shfniifarada, ac(‘ording to whi(;h all is 
Shfmya,^ mere ‘Void.’ — This latter extreme view, however, has 
been confuted by implication only; the direct confutation has 
been directed entirely to the proving of the reailty of the 
external abject: the idea being that when the reality of the Object 
ha43 been established, that of the Idea or rognition cannot be 
denied. 

According to the inteipretation of tlie BrhatJ, there is no 
reference to the extreme Nihilism, in the Bhd.^jya^ when it speaks 
of ^ Shflnyn,' ‘Void/ all that it means is that the Cognition is 
‘VOID’ — i.c,, devoid of all external background. — This sanu* inter- 
pretation of tlie BIuLsya has the support of Kvmdnla also, 
according to w^hom the question considered by the Bhdsya willi the 
iwords ‘ Shimyastn, etc.’ is — Is it a fact that Oog^iiition is able to 
function only when Objects like the Pillar have a real existence 
in the external world? — or is it that Cognition rests in itself, and 
not in any object extraneous to itself? 

(B) Prabhakara’s Ytkw of the Beality of ttte External World 

The Idealist having put forward the view that “ there is no 
real Object in the external world.; whenever we have the cognition 
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of things,— like the wall, for instance, — it is baseless, being dne 
entirely to the Vamnc^y Predisposition, present in the mind of 
the congiser,^' — the answer of Prabhdkara is as follows: — 
(BrhatJ, p. 69 et, seq,) — Whenever we have to find out the ciuise 
of a certain effect, we always assume a cause which accounts for 
the appearance of the effect, — and not one which would be de- 
structive of the effect. In the case of Dreams and other Cognitions, 
the Cognition that appears clearly manifests external things: this 
effect in the form of such a Cognition cannot be explained except 
on the basis of the real existence of the external things; and when 
one thing is not possible without another, the latter is regarded 
as its cause. Hence the only right view is that it is the external 
thinq which is the cause, the basis, of the said Cognition. In fact, 
no Cognition is ever apprehended as being without an external 
basis. For these reasons, tlie Perception brought about by the 
senses cannot be due merely to the Predisposition present in the 
Tuxud of the observer. Some dreams may certaitily be acc'ounted 
for on the basis of Ibis Predisposition due to the thoughts and 
anxieties in the mind of the man when going to sleep, but it is not 
so in all cases. In ony case it is not so in the case of our Wakinf/ 
(iognitiony which is perfectlj’' well-defined. In cases of W ronq 
Cognition of things, what happens is that there is no Cognition 
of the things at all, not that the thing cognised has no existence 
in the external world. 

Says the Idealist, — “ Cognition is the property of the Soul, 
or of the Mind, or of Cons<‘iousneSvS itself. — What is meant is that 
Sariivit (Objective Ideation, or Perception) is actually perceived; 
if it were not perceived then there could be no perception of things 
at all; and yet what is formless cannot be perceived. There is 
only one form, in the shape of what is perceived; — a parti- 
cular odour; this is the form therefore which must belong to the 
Percepeion; this Samvit (Perception) is not in the form of the 
Soul, or of the Mind; as these two exist even wdthout the Cogni- 
tion; hence Perception (Sam iHt^ cannot be identified with the Soul 
or with the Mind. It is only right to identify it with Conscious- 
ness (Jndna); so that what is perceived is only the Samvit, 
Objective Ideation, not any exterrml object in the shape of Sound 
and the rest.^' 

What is meant by the Idealist (says the Rjuuhrmld, p. 78) is 
as follows: — ‘‘ What is perceived is the Samvit (Objective Idea- 
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tion) ; if there were two distiwct factors in the Perception — iu; the 
shape of Cognition {Jnann) and Object, then there would he three 
forms in the Perception — (1. of the Perception, Sanirit itself, 
2. of Consciousness and if. of the Object). While what is actual- 
ly manifested is only one form, the Blue, for instame If this 
Blue colour belon<»;ed to the tlhject oi* to ('ousciousness, then the 
Perception (Samvit, the ( )hjective Ideation) itself would be formless, 
and hence impercei>tible ; and if the Per(*eption is imperc eptible, 
the Object and Consciousness also would be imper<*c»ptible. 
Hence, Cognition must be regarded as devoid of any correspond- 
ing real external object.’’ 

Prahhdl<ira\^ Sitldhanta on this matter is as follows: — 
(BrhatJ-RJuvimald, ])p. 80 et. >*cc/.) — The Samrit (Percep- 

tion, Objective Ideation) and the Objecd — l)oth nre 
perceived; not so Consciousness {/ndna ); — though the 
form perceived is one only, yet the Perception (Snmrft) is not the 
only entity involved, bt^cause Itot/i — Perception as well as the 
ObjeH't — are both ecpially manifested in every act of Per(*eption. 
Though the Snmvit (Perception) by itself is formless, yet it is 
perceptible, because the form in whitdi it a])pear8 is only that of 
tlie resultant of the a<‘t of Perception; and tliis Ilesultant does not 
stand in need of another form. The /ndna has to be admitted as 
the direct cause of the said Samiut^ which could not (*om(‘ about 
without cause. Tin? (piestiou arising as to what is J udnu (Cogni- 
tion) — the answer is that it is the (*ause leading to tlie effect in the 
form of the said Ohjerti resident ion or Perception. This elfe<*t, in 
the form of Objective-Ideation, must have a cause; the j)ermanent 
Soul cannot be that cause; for were it so, then the Ideation also 
W'ould have to be eternal; but the Cognition that is inferred is a 
fleeting one; and when tliis Cognition is inferred as the cause of 
Perception or Objective Ideation, it is so only in the form of Blue 
and such external things. Thus all Cognitions must be based 
upon real objects. 

The next question is — If the Blue Object is what is ])er- 
ceived, how about the P(*rception itself ^ Is it perceived oi* not 
If it is not perceived, its existence should not be admitted.’’ — The 
aiisw^er to this is as follows: — {Bi\, pp. 82 et. scfj.) The Percep- 
tion (or Objective Ideation) is ^ertaiuly perceivtMl, but it is per- 
ceived us Perception, not as a perceptible object; i.e., the Percep- 

F. 8 
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tion is perceived by itself, not as the object of another Perception; 
even without being an object, it manifests iiself; it is not neces- 
sary that everything that is perceived should be percieved as an 
object. When therefore the term ‘ perceptible ’ is applied to 
Perception, it is only in the sense of its being perceived directly, 
by itself, not in the sense of its forming the object of sensuona 
cognition. The said Perception cannot be regared as unperceived^ 
because it is on the basis of Perception itself being perceptible 
that things perceived are regarded as such. This Perception 
(Sofhjnt) however leads on to Cognition {Jndna), which is puely 
inferred as the cause of the said Per(*eption or ()bjectivf‘ Ideation. 
The inferemre is this: — This Objective Ideation (Perception) is an 
eflpect; — it must therefore have a cause; this cause is the JnCina 
(Cognition). As a matter of fact, all men are cognisant*of this 
two-fold form — one the effect in the form of the Saritvity Percep- 
tion, the Objective Ideation, and the other tlu^ in the form 

of the Jndna, Cognition. Thus then apart from the Objective 
Ideation or Perception, there is the Cognition and also the Object. — 

p. 83.) 

Prahhdhara {Br,y p. 84) has also drawn a distinction between 
the terms * Samv^dya ^ (Perceptible) and * Prnwcya ’ (Cognisable). 
It is Perception where the form of the obje(*t is clearly manifested 
as a factor; while in Prnmiti or Cognition tliere is no Objective 
Ideation, hence no other form; consequently Cognition cannot be 
regarded as perceptihle : also because Cofynition is fleeting, momen- 
tary; hence at the time that the Cognition of that (\)gnition 
appears it will have ceased to exist ; hence it could not be 
perceived. — Hence it follows that — ‘ TTntil the Object has been 
cognised, no one apprehends the Cognition; it is only after the 
Object has been cognised that the Cognition comes to be inferred^ 
(Shahara), 

From all this we conclude that the entire cognitive pheno- 
menon is not based wholly upon Vdmnas, Predispnsitioni^^ it is, 
based upon real objects in the external world. 

(C) Reality of the External Wort^d According to Kumarii^ 

The MmahhsaJca lays stress upon the leality of the external 
world, because, if Cognition had no real basis in the external 
world, all that lias been declared in the Veda in regard to the 
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worldly and superuaiural resnlis following from actions would 
be meaningless. (Shlo. V'a. — Niralambanavada^ 3). — Tlie needs 
of the situation cannot be met by postulaling the ‘ Illusory 
Reality ’ of things; becauvse what is real cannot be ilUtsory, and 
what is illuscrry cannot be real (6). — Whatever is is real, whatever 
is not is unreal; and there can hv, no two kiinls of reality — iriie real- 
ity and untrue (illusory) reality (10). — The opposite view is re- 
presented by (1) the Y oydchdra — Buddhist Idealist — who postu- 
lates the Cognition, Idea, VijnCvna, but without a real substratum 
in the external world; and (2) by the MCulhyamika — Buddbist,— ■ 
the Nihilist — y,^]io does not admit even the Idea. Both are agreed 
as to the unreality of the external world (14-15). 

This is the reason why the Minuimsaha makes it bis business 
to demolish the arguments set forth by tlic Idealists and Nibilists 
and seeks to establish, by his own arguments, (be reality of the 
external world, KunulriUi bus done this in geat detail in the two 
chapters of his Shlolavnrf ika where he slmws that tbe reasonings 
set forth by the other party are entirely fnllacio\is, even oh 
technical logical grounds. — The main positive aigument that 
Kinnarila has ])ut forward in sujiport of tlie Beality of things is 
this — “ The idea that Cognitions have a real basis in the external 
world must be tine, — because it is an idea that is never sublated, — 
just as the idea of Dreams being false is never sublated” (7?J). — He 
goes a step further, and declares (lt>7-J08) tliat even Hrcam- 
Cognition is not eiiiirely devoid of an exiernal basis; even there 
we have the (cognition of external tilings; with this ditference that 
the things cognised are cognised as things lelated to ])lace and 
time other than the real ones.— Similarly in all cases of Wrong 
Cognition, there is always some sort of external basis. — Nor can 
we admit of the Idealist’s explanation that all cognitions are the 
products of Vilsand, Predisposition — and hence tlnvy need not 
presuppose an external basis. Because mere verbal jugglery — the 
using of the word ‘ Vdsand ' — cannot explain away the real 
state of things. — {Nirdlavihanavadu^ 107 et, seq,) 

It is a universally recognised fact that what is apprehended 
by a cognition is something which is endowed with a definite 
colour, size and shape. — The question that has to be considered 
is — To what does all this colour, etc., belong? To the Cog-nilion 
itself? or to something exterior to it? (ShCniyavilihi, 8-9.) 
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The Idealist view is lliat the eohmr, etc., that are apprehend- 
ed belong to the Cognition or the Idea itself, so that there is no 
need for postulating an external object, — especially because all 
parties are agreed tiiat the colour, etc., are manifested in the 
Cognition (19); — tliere is no proof of the fact tliat the Cognition 
has any connection with an external object (49). — That the form 
belongs to the Cognition is i)roved by the fact that it is ap])rehend- 
cd when the Cognition is there, and not apprehemled when the 
Cognition is not there (511). 

Kuf/iaril(t\s answer to tlris is as follows: — According to the 
Idealist’s view' the Cognition itself w'onld be both what appreliemU 
and what in apprehended; which is absurd (64). Cognition can- 
not be both apprehender and the apprehended; both parties are 
agreed that it is the apprehender ; so that the a pprehendeil must 
be something other than the C’ognition (147-148). — In as much as 
a Cognition cannot ai)prehend itself, wliat is apprehended by it 
must be something exterior to itself; and on account of the diver- 
sity of the causes of Cognition, — such (causes consisting of the 
Sense-organs, etc. — it is only one object that is apprehended by 
one Cognition, not all objects by all Cognitions. Whatever object 
is presented to us in wdiatever form by the Cognition as appre- 
/tended by itself is naturally accepted by us to be of that form 
(2^0—227). 

The ShdstradlpHxd (p. 87) explains that the Pivrception of an 
object ends, not in a further cognition of that Pej'ception, but in 
the Aparo/xstja (»r /^rattja/x\satd ; — /.c.. Direct Appreliende<l ness — 
of that object, — and that every act of Perception involves a certain 
relationship between the ]>erceiver and the perceived, — the 
former being the Aijent and the latter the Object. This Agent- 
Object relationsrii) is not possible without some activity on the 
j>art of the Agent; hence tlie presence of this Itelationship leads 
to the Inference of its invariable concomitant, — r/r., the action of 
the Agent; and it is this action, which, in the case of knowledge, 
is know n as Oot/nition : and it has been shown to be inferable from 
the relationsliip between the cognising Soul and the cognised 
Object. 



CHAPTER YII 

THINGS OF THE WOHLI) 

We liave seen tliai ilu* iliiiig's of the World — the (Ibjeets of 
("o^iiilioii — an‘ real. Now there arises the (jii(\stio?i — What are 
these tliiiij*s^ lender what general lieads are* ihe> classified by Ihe 
So far we have not met with any systeinatie 
aeeoiuii of these ‘ i^idarthas ’ or eate^ories, in the Blimtfa, or in 
the Uilintl or in (he ^^Idokarth 1 1 La or in the Tanfravfirtika, 

(A) SltAHARA. 

The onl\' indication that we find in tlie Uhasfia is undt*r Sii. 
I().ibl4, wh(*re ‘kinds of tliino-s’ are mentioned as Zi/v/r//// (Sub- 
stance), (ruija ((Quality), Kaittat (Action) and Arat/ara (Consti- 
tuent l*art). 

(11) Pkahhakaha. 

As rc*j 4 ai<ls the PrdhhdLara. view, wt* ydeain the folh>wiug‘ 
from Pin L(i rn n a pan c/t i kd : — 

Prefatniio- (he proof of ‘Similarity- as a distinct category 
(on j), 110) it says that it cannot conn* under any of -the well- 
known cat(*^ories — Substance, (Juality, Actioji, (’ominunity, In- 
lierence and Ultimate Individuality; which are |)ieeisely the six 
ca tej^oi'ies of tin* \' aishcsika. But in rt‘s»ard to tlu* last, Ultimaft* 
Individuality, it adds that ‘ People learned in this Sciemte do not 
accept any such category.’ From this it is clear that P rdhhdkara 
admits the first five <‘ate^ories of the V aishpst ka , and he posits 
‘Similarity’ in ])lacc of the VatsItvslulaVs A islusa'" (Ultimate 
Individuality). — The same work (on the same page, 110) provides 
the following account of (his ‘ Similarity.’ — It is something 
entirely different from Suhstaitcr an<l the other categories, as is 
proved by the fact tliat it enters into our Cons(‘ioiisness exactly 
in the same manner as any other category, and our Consciousness 
is the sole criterion regarding the existence of things. This 
‘ Similarity ^ cannot be regarded as a ‘ SuhstanceA because it is 
found in Quality and Action also, an<l no Suh-stance is known to 
subsist ill* the latter, though we sjieak of similar colours, similar 
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actions^ uud so forili. — Similarity oanuut bo classed under JCiit^ 
Community; because it does not form the basis of any coiuprelien- 
sive concept ioii (says Isrhatl^ MS. p. 80). — Inheciice is a kind of 
llelation, lieu(T^ Sivii^onty cannot be classed under that. As 
regards tlu‘ VaishiHika category of ‘ Vislicsa," Ultimate 
Individuality, it is only the quality of Separatefiess , which 
separatijs — difVerenciates — tlie ultimate substancjes in the shape 
of Atoms. VV^hatever it is, it is quite contrary to Similarity, 
For these reasons Similarity must be regarded as a distinct cate- 
gory; it is ajiprehended as subsisting in perceptible things, 
through the apprehension of such qualities, actions and constitu- 
oiils as are c*oinmon to the things concerned. 

As regards Shakti^ Potency, Porce, Power, as a distinct 
category — we learn from the (pp. 81-82) as 

follows: — Everything in the world is found to be possessed of 
some sort of Shakti, Potency, Power or Capacity ; it cannot be 
perceived, but it can be inferred; for instance, Eire is always seen 
to bring about a certain Effecd, in the shape of Burning; but the 
same Eire, when under the influence of certain incantations, fails 
to bring about that effect; there has been no change in the visible 
iorin of the Eire that can account for this phenomenon, the 
visiblcj foiin of <he lire remaining exactly the same in both cases. 
This leads us to the conclusion that there is something iji the 
Eire by virtue of wliich it can Burn, and in the absence wiiercof 
it cannot burn. Erom this we are led on to conclude that in all 
things there is something which enables them to produce their 
Effects, being deprived of which they are unable to do so. To 
this imperceptible something, we give the name Sliakti, Potency 
lN)wer, or Capacity. — In eternal things this Potency is eternal, 
hut in transitory things it is hrought into existeiiee along with 
the things themselves. This Shakti cannot be the same as 
Siuhsltdra, Embellislnnent ; as this latter is ephemeral in Eternal 
things also. 

Karma * Act ion J also is one of the perceptible categories. 
When a thing moves, what we actually see is, not the mcyVi^ig of 
the thing, but only the various conjunctions and disjunctions 
that the thing passes through with certain points in space; the 
expression * the thing moves * also refers to these same eonjunc- 
tions and disjunctions; and yet tliese conjunctions and disjunctions 
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oainiot be reg:ar(le(l as the ‘Action’ of moving , because the Action 
subsists entirely in the act ire tiling:, while the eonjtinctions and dis- 
junctions subsist in outside points of space; and as it is only these 
e.onjtinctions and disjunctions that are seen, Action cannot be 
held to be perceptihle; it can only be inferred (from the said 
conjunctions and disjunctions). {Pralaranrrpan pp. 78-79.) 

This is not admitted by the folhnvers of Kvnuirila (see Shd^stra- 
dipi/cA, p. 50). 

Soma^'ilgo, ]nh(»renc(\ says tln^ Pr((l((ironopanehiko, (pp. 26- 
27) cannot be reg‘arded as evcolastijig* ; because it is aetually found 
to l)c ephemeral; for instance, the Inlieience between tlie (Com- 
munity and the Individual comes into existeiu'c when that Indivi- 
dual is prodvu*ed, and perishes as s4)on tis that Individual perislies. 

As n*gards Suhsfnnre^ we find four — Ilurth, Water, Air and 
Ib're — mentioned in tlie Pmhiranaponrinhd (p. 24), wliere also we 
find the term ‘ (aigonndogald : so (iagona^ Akasha, would be the 
fifth; (0) Afinnn, S<»ul, is admitted to be a Snhstonre under the 
chapter called ToftrnJoko, where also (7) ^f(lnos, Alind, is men- 
tioned as a Sulr^tonce wliose contact with the Soul brings about 
(■ognition. Pleasure and Ibiin etc. Again on p. 84, we find the 
Eternal Sul)stances enumeratc*d, whcwein. apai1 from A /om.v, 
Aldslui and Atman (Soul), we also find Time (8) and Space (9). 
As ]‘egar(ls Tamas, l)arkru\ss, which some peojle r<‘gard as a 
Snf/stanre by itself, the* P rtihiirnnapanrliikd (pp. 1 42 — 145) says it 
is only (th.^ence of Light, Of thi‘ Stj f/sta mes ^ Karlli, Water, Air 
and Fire are perct‘ptible by the visual us also by the Tactile 
(Irgan ; ALn.dui and the rest cannot be regarded as perceptible, 
because they cannot b(‘ seen or toucht‘d or heard. (PraLarana- 
panehikd, p. 24.) Ald.'iha cannot be seen by the eye, because it 
is devoid of colour; if it liad colour, it would also be tangible; as 
(■olour and Tangibility go together, the whiteness that appears in 
Akd.^h(i belongs to the patches of Fire hanging in the* atmosph(*re; 
and the Darkness noticed at night is not the (luality of anything, 
it is only ahsenee of Light: if it were sometIVing positive, it would 
be visible during the day also. (P raknraniipoftehikd , p|). 148- 

144.) Ill this (‘onnection it may be noted that as Akdsha is im- 
perceptible, it cannot form one of the cniistituents of tin* llody. 
Though Aldndui cannot be perceived, it can be inferred as (h<‘ 
Subf^trntuip of Sound; Sound egnnot belong to the .source from 
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which it proceeds, because the organ of Hearing can apprehend 
only what it <‘an get at, reach, and it can never (jei the source 
of. Soiuid. {/^ ra/\(tran<ru(inch t kfi^ p. 145,) 

The loiudi of Air h tieffher hot nor cold; its apparent coolness 
is due to the water-particles hanging in <lie Air, and the /leaf 
to 1lu» fire-particles floating in it. (Ihtd,^ p]). 77-78:) 

Among Qualities, ('olour, Taslc, Odour, Touch, Number, 
Dimension, Separateness, ronjumdioji, ])isjuiu‘tion, Pri<»rity 
Hosteriority, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion and Eftort are 
perceptible. — Conjunction is of three kinds — (1) Due to both 
members, (2) Due lo ibe action of either of them and (8) Due to 
another (^^njumdion. {Pra, Pai)., pp. 2(i and 151.) 

Cam post fe Whale.'i or A ppref/afcs' are of four kinds; — Earth, 
Water, Fire and Air; the first three are of large dimensions, and 
having colour, are i^er(‘e])tible by the senses, by the organ of 
and by the organ of Vi,iion. Air being devoid of colour, 
is perceptible by the organ of ToucJi alone. — The Atoms of these 
substances are, by their very nature, impena'ptilde ; so also is ihe 
compound of two atoms \ as the larffp di nienslon, whicli is a neces- 
sary condition in all peneptibility, is present only in such sub- 
stances as have rnant/, /.c., not less than three constituent particles. 
— A/^dsha, Time and Spare^ even though of large Dimensions, are 
nut perceptible, as they are devoid of Touch and (k)lour. 

This is all we can glean from /^nlhhd/ara Sources, hut a 
comparatively recent work, ^ the Sarvasiddhantdrahnspa supplies 
us wdth the following information. — According to tht* l^rdldulLava, 
there are the following categories — Svhstanre, Qnaitty, Artton, 
Comvnmit}/, Paratantratdi (which appears to be the same as 
Snhsistenre or Inherence), S/takti (Potency, Pow-er, Capacity), 
Similarity and Nam her. Action is inferred from tl»e disjunction 
of a thing from one point in Space and its conjunction wdtli an- 
other. Inherence is not Eternal, because it subsists in perish- 
able things also, and being a relation thereof, it r‘ould not b(‘ 
eternal. Nor can it be o 7 ie: it is as many as there are things in 
the world. Potency, Powder or Capacity is tin* common name 
given to that by virtue of which, Sifhsfaitees, Qualities and 
Aetiovs and Contm unities come to be regarded as the ^ (huise ’ of 
things; it is to be inferred from particular Effects; it is Eternal 
in Eternal things, and perishable in perishable things. Similarity, 
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Hke Potency, cannot come under any other category, and hence has 
to be regarded as a distinct category. The ^ Vishesa^^ Ultimate 
Individuality, of the Vaishesika cannot be a category; because the 
differentiation among Eternal things — like Ahmha, Atoms, etc., — 
for the purpose whereof the Vishcsa has been posited — can always 
be done on the basis of the ordinary qualities of the things con- 
cerned. 

Apart from other things the mention in this work of 'Number’ 
as a distinct category by itself appears to be clearly wroTvg; as tbe 
Prnkaranapancliika (on p. 64) speaks of Numher sis a 'Quality’. 

In reference to Darkness as a S'tfhsfan cr , and its perceptibility, 
there is an interesting verse current among Pandits: — 

The Upholder of Darkness as an independent Substance 
argues — ' Darkness is a Substance, because it is black, like Ihe 
Tar,’ — ^whereupon the oilier party puts forward the confutation — 
*■ If it had colour, it should be amenable to Toucli also.'’ — In 
order to weaken the force of this confutation, says tlie poet, the 
fair-faced girl bears the mass of black hair, in order lo show that 
Darkness is both dark-coloured and tangible.^’ 

(C) Things of the World — According to Kdmarila. 

The I^arvasiddhantarahasya has the following: — 

All categories, according to the Tihdtta, are classed 
under two heads — Bhdvo, Positive, and ^A^bhdva, Negative. 
The latter is of four kinds — Prior Negation, Utter Destruction, 
Absolute Negation and Mutual Negation. — Positive cate- 
categories, there are four, — viz^. Substance, Quality, Action 
and Community. Of Substance, there are eleven — Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air, Akdsa, Space, Time, Soul, Mind, 
Darkness and Sound. Some people mention Gold as the twelfth. 
Of Qualities, there are thirteen — viz,. Colour, Taste, Odour, 
Touch, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction. 
Priority,* Posteriority , Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity. — Of Actions 
F. 9 
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tKere are five — viz.. Throwing* upwads and the rest. — Commu- 
nities there are two — Higher and Lower. Shahti (Potency) and 
Sadrshya (Similarity) are included under ‘ Substance.’ Of 
Potency, there are two kinds — Sahaja, Inhorn,^ and Adhyeya 
Extraneous, Imposed from without. 

All that we can glean from the original BhaUa sources is 
as follows : — 

^Similarity’ cannot be a distinct category by itself; if it were 
so, we could not account for the varying degrees of Similarity 
between things and things. IN'or is there any reason for regard- 
ing it as a category; in fact, it consists only in the presence in 
one thing of the character and conditicms present in another 
thing.’ {Shmfradipil'd, p. 52.) 

As regards Karma n,, Action, it is not something to be inferred 
(as held by Prahhdhara)^ it is directly perreired . — It cannot be 
regarded as only Inferred ; be(»ause it could be inferred only as 
the non-constituent cause of the conjunctions and disjunctions of 
the octive object with points in space; and as such, it would have 
to be cognised as subsisting in that thing as well as in Space. 
.^s a matter of fact, however, it is cognised in the thing only. 
Action must be regarded as perceived; we actually se(^ the thing 
fassing through certain conjunctions and disjunctions with points 
in Space; but the cognition that we have is that what brings about 
these conjunctions and disjunctions lies in the thing and not in 
Space; and that which forms the basis of this cognition is called 
the Action of the thing*. (Shd.^tradipik(i, p. 50.) 

Sarnavdpn, * Inherence,’ is denied — (vide Shlolnvdrtiik^ 
1.1.4, Pratyalsa, 146 — 150) — as a relation, between the Com- 
munity and the Individual, for instance. Because so long as the 
Individual has not come into existence, there can be no real rela- 
tion, as there is only one of the two relatives concerned; and after 
the Individual has come into existence, before the relation has 
been established, it cannot be regarded as a permanent, insepar- 
able, relationship. In fact the relationship cannot be anything 
distinct from the things themselves among whom it is supposed 
by the {V aishesika) to subsist. 



CHAPTER YIII 

HEAVEN 

The name ‘ Heaven ’ is applied to that happy state which is 
entirely free from all touch of pain, and which, as such, is 
desired by all meu. (PrnlmraiiajHinchikd, pp. 102-lOd.) This is a 
paraphrase of the well-known definition provided in the Vishnu- 
Purdna — 

Sukha, Happiness, Pleasure, is not mere absence of pain. In 
the absence of pain what we feel is only that there is no pain; the 
feeling* being purt?ly negative; so that what we are (*.oiiscious of 
in tile Soul by itself is as without pain^ not as w'ith some positive 
quality. On the other hand, when we feel happy oi* pleased^ we 
are conscious of something positive, — a positive quality, as 
belonging to the Soul ; or more exactly, the Soul as endowed with 
a positive quality. — {l^ralairanap<thid^ p. 149.) 
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JATI 


(A) Jati, Samanya, — Class, Genus, Community, " Cniveksal ’ 

Preliminary Note, 

The Nyaya-Sutra and its commentaries have drawn a distinc- 
tion between the terms ‘ Jdti ’ and ‘ Ahrti^^ the former is used in 
the usual sense of the ^ Universal/ but the latter is used in the 
sense of ‘ Configuration^ ; and according to them the denotation 
of the Word consists collectively in Vyakti (Individual),. Akrti 
(Configuration or Figure) and Jdti (Universal). (Nydya-Siltra, 
2.2,68.) In later Nyaya-literature, however, the distinction 
appears to have been dropped, and in discussions relating to the 
denotation of Words, we meet with the two words, ‘ Vyakti ’ 
(Individual) and ^ Jdti' (Universal) only. 

There has been no such distinction between ‘ Jdti ’ and 
^ Akrti' in Mimaihsa literature; in fact the two have been distinctly 
identified. For instance, Shahara says (under Sii. 1. 3. 33) ^©^2- 

Kumarila also says (in Shlokavdrtika, 
on Vanavdda 3) that Akrti is the same as ‘ Jdti ' or ‘ Sdvidnya ' ; 
and he distinctly denies the connotation attributed to the term 
^ Akrti ' by the N aiydyika ; he says {Tantravdriika^ Trs. pp. 330- 
331) that the term, ‘ Akrti ' does not stand for Configuration or 
Shape or Figure, 

(B) Shabaha’s View of the ^ Universal ' 

On the question of the denotation of words, the Mimamsaka's 
view is that the word denotes the Class, Community, Jdtiy also 
called Akrti, (See below under Verbal Cognition.) 

He also holds that the Word, its denotation and the relation 
between the two, — all this is eternal, having no beginning or end. 

In order to shake this view, his opponent asks — When you 
say that it is the Universal^ Class or Community that is denoted 
by the Word, — is this Universaly an accomplished entity, or some- 
thing that is to be brought about, produced?'^ 
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The answer is that, being actually perceived, it cannot be 
something yet to be accomplished, as what is perceived is only 
an accomplished entity. 

This notion of Jatiy Universal, cannot be a mere illusion. 
No conception can be regarded as illusory and false unless we 
find a more reliable conception to the contrary, which negatives 
and sets aside the conception in question. 

The opponent argues — “ We find such conceptions as Series ^ 
Group, Forest — all conceived as single entities, — while in reality 
there are no such single entities apart from the many component 
individuals. That is, the Series is nothing apart from the in- 
dividual factors, the Group is nothing apart from the component 
members, and the Forest is nothing apart from the trees composing 
it; the comprehensive conception of the Coirvniunity or Universal 
as an entity, must, therefore,, be a mivsconeeption and a mere 
illusion.'^ 

The answer to this is that the Forest is actually perceived as 
a single entity ; and the validity of this fact of Sense-perception 
cannot be denied. If you deny this, you might as well deny the 
real existence of the trees themselves and reduce yourself to the 

position of the liuddhist Idealist Merely because the 

F orest is not perceived apart from the trees, it does not follow that 
it does not exist as an entity. {Shabara-Bhdsya Tra., p. 21 et seq.) 

In all cases — such, for instance, as the Vedic text to the effect 
that the ‘ Altar should be made like the S/iycria,* the term 
‘ Shycna ’ (Kite) must be taken as denoting the Universal or 
Community. — In fact terms like ‘ Cow ^ are always understood in 
the sense of an Individual belonging to a particular Community ; 
and what is directly denoted by the term is the Community ; and 
this cognition of the Community leads to the cognition of the 
Individual, In this way, as the term denotes the Community, and 
through that, the Individual also, there would be no dissociation 
between the Individual and the acts prescribed by words denota- 
tive of Communities and Individuals. (Su. 1.8. SO — 36, Shabara- 
Bhdsya, Trs., pp. 118 — 124.) 

(C) Jati, ‘ U>ivKRSAL ’ — According to Prabhakara. 

We have a full account of the Prdbhdhara^ s view of Jdti, 
Commumty, ‘ Universal ^ in the Brhati-Rjuvimald, pp. 163 — 173; 
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and it lias been clearly set forth in the PrakaranapaHohikd (pp. 
17—32). 

There is a difference of opinion among philosophers regard- 
ing the exact character of ‘ Jdti ' : — (1) according to some the 
notion of * Jdti ’ is purely imaginary, illusory; (2) according to 
others it is a real entity, but not apart from the individuals 
wherein it subsists, and as such is cognisable only along with 
these latter; (3) others again hold that it has a real existence of 
its own, apart from the individuals comprising it, and its existence 
can be cognised through Inference; (4) lastly, according to some, 
it is different as well as non-diff*erent from the individuals com- 
prising it, and is apprehended by Perception. According to 
Pniblidkara the Jdti is something real, distinct from the Indivi- 
duals which are its substrata, receptacle, and is perceptible by 
the senses. Says the KdHkd — 



When we properly analyse the notion of Jdti, we find that the only 
basis that we have for accepting any such thing lies in our Con- 
ception of some sort of N on-difference among a number of things 
which are known to be different individually! 

The Buddhist Idealist, consistently with the doctrine of 
Univerml, PerpeUial Flux, denies ail aggregates, and hence the 
Jdti also, which is only an aggregate of Individuals. 

The Idealist^s conclusion is that, — “ the Jdti has no real 
existence, nor are there any sxibstaiices which could be the 
substratum of JdtiJ' 

For a detailed discussion, from the Buddhist point of view, 
the reader is referred to Shdntaraksita' s Tattvasangraha (Translat- 
ed in the (raekwiuFs Oriental Series, Vol. 80, pp. 402 — 446). 

Prabhakara’s answer to the Idealist position against Jdti is 
as follows : — 

The proof of the existence of anything must ultimately 
rest in our own consciousness, and it cannot be denied that there 
are present, in our consciousness, distinct cognitions of the gross 
or aggregated forms of things and what is thus distinctly cognised 
should not have its existence denied. As regards the constitution 
of the gross or aggregated substance, it must exist as we actually 
perceive it; that it is made up of subtle constituent particles is 
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implied by its very nature ; in fact, without this, our (*on(!eption of 
it would be impossible. Such being the indisputable fact, it 
becomes necessary to find an explanation for the fact of a number 
of subtle particles combining to make up a gross and aggregated 
object. The only explanation possible is that a number of parti- 
cles, coming into conjunction among tliemselves, tend io bring 
into existence a single object, which being perceptible, (while 
the particles themselves may be imperceptible), is called t/roas or 
(ifjfjref/afe; a single (‘onjunction subsisting over all the component 
])articles, and that same (kmjunction tending to combine all the 
said parti(*les into one aggregated whole. Thus in bringitig about 
one aggregated whole, the (‘onstituent particles are the material 
or constituent cause, and their conjunction is the immaterial cause. 

This affffrefjafe subsists in all the component partiedes collect- 
ively, and not in each of the parti<‘les severally. Tt is not 
necessary for all the partiedes to be perceived before the whole is 
perceived, because the irhole is something different from the ]>arts ; 
and as in every case the ‘ cause ^ that we are justified in assuming 
is only that which is sufficient to account for a certain given 
eflFect, — for the perception of the irhole, we must regard as its 
necessary cause, the perception of only those parts without which 
the perception of the 'irhole would not be possible; as a matter of 
fact, if only a few of the parts are perceived, it is enough to briiig 
about the perception of the whole. Then, again, the fact of the 
irhole being always found together with the parts is due to one 
being the cause of the other. That the whole is yet something 
different from the parts is shown by the fact that the two give rise 
to entirely different effects in our consciousness; e^g., the whole 
gives rise to the notion of something that is one and e.rtensivc: 
while the parts produce the notion of things many in number and 
small. 

The existence of the aggregated whole having been yiroved, 
the existence of the Jafi cannot be denied, merely on the g*round 
that there can be no irhole made of the parts. 

This Community, ‘ Universal,’ Jdti, is eternal, and when a 
new Individual comes into exi.stence, which belongs to that Jdti, 
what is born is not the Jdfi^ but the relation of the existing Jail 
to that particular individual. This relation, which is Jnherenee, 
is not et^nal (according to the Mlmdmsaka) . Similarly when a 
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certain individual ceases to exist, what ceases is only its relation 
to the ^ Universal/ which continues to exist in other individuals. 

The Universal resides in its entirety in every Individual; as 
is clear from the fact that we recognise the same Universal in 
every Individual. Nor is the Universal ever perceived apart from 
the Individuals. It is perceptible by the senses, as is shown by 
the fact that its cognition is brought about by its coming into 
contact with the organs of perception, though it is the Individual 
in which it subsists wdiich is in direct contact with the sense- 
organs. 

While admitting such TJniversals, as ‘Substance/ 

‘Quality’ and the like, the Prdhhdhara does not admit of the 
ffurnmum genus ‘Satta,’ ‘Being,’ as including all that e.n\^fs: and 
this for the simple reason that we have to accept such a Jdfi as 
‘Substance’ because we actually perceive a uumher of individual 
things as having certain characters in common: and on the basis 
of this perception we postulate the Jdti\ ‘Suhsianc^e.’ We have 
no such cognition of a n\imher of individual things merely as 
e.risttng, and in the absence of such a conception, we have no basis 
for the postulating of such a Jnfi as ‘Being/ The terra ^ Satin,' 
‘Being/ in fact denotes only the individual existence of the thing 
and it does not denote any Jdti like ^SattdJ All that it means 
is that the thing has an individual e.ns fence of its own (not neces- 
sarily, forming part of an Aggregated Whole). 

Nor does Prahhdlxara admit of such Jdtis as ^Brdhmann\ 
^Ksattriyo.^ and the like; as such Jdtis cannot be perceived by the 
senses. All that is meant by calling a man ^Brdhiriana^ is, not 
that he belongs to a certain Jdti, but only that he is descended 
from a particular line of ancestors. This also is the view of 
Kumdrila — {Shlo. Vci, Vana-Vdda. 29.) 

This purity of descent is to be accepted until there is suflBcient 
evidence to the contrary. (Vide Tantravdrtika under 1.2.2.) 

(D) Kumarila’s View of Jati, ‘ Umversal ^ 

As Jaimini in his Sutra 1.3.f33 has declared the ^AhrtV to be 
what is denoted by the Word, — and the Nydya-Sutra and Bhd^ya 
have recognised Akrti as something different from what is com- 
monly known as Jdfi, ‘Class,’ ‘Community,’ ‘Genus,’ ‘Universal/ — 
Kumdriln, at the very outset, points out that it is Jdti itbelf which 
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has been called Akrti \ so the Jdti is called Akrti in the sense that 
it is what serves to define the Individual. Sdmiinya also is 
another name given to Jdti, on the ground that it provides the basis 
for the common comprehensive notion of all individuals included 
under the Universal. Thus ^JdtiJ ^AkrtV and ^Sdmdnya* are all 
synonyms. {Shlo, Vd, Akrti 3-4.) Tn regard to all things, there 
are two kinds of ideas — inrlusire and exclusive. If it were not 
so, and if things were only exclusive, then they could never be 
conceived of as hiclusive; and vice versa. Thus there is a perma- 
nent and inseparable relationship between the Individual and the 
Class or Universal ; all individuals being included in the Universal; 
and the Universal pervading over, embracing, all individuals (9). 
The Class or Universal is something that is distinct from the 
Individuals, and yet it embraces the Individuals and subsists in 
each one of them. It is through this that we come to have a 
single comprehensive unitary conception of several individuals 
under one head, — of all individual cows as ^ ocw,' for instance. It 
is to this something that people apply several names, such as 
^Sdmdnya,^ *Jdti,^ ^AkrtV (17-18). The relationship between the 
Tndividiials and the Universal is natural, inherent in themselves — 
and not adventitious, brought about by any causes (31). — Question 
— Why should the Universal ^Cow^ reside only in the animals 
with the develop, etc.?’^ .4 7 ? .wcr— Because it is the same as — 

consists of — these animals. QuesHoii — To what is the identity 
due?’’ Answer — To the very nature of the things concerned; z.c., 
several individuals come into existence only as identical with a 
particular Class or Community (47-48). — The difference there- 

fore that is perceived between the Class or Universal and the 
Individual is due to their very nature (50). — Questiori — *^The 
Universal comprehends many Individuals, while the Individual 
does not extend beyond itself, — how can then the two be the 
same?” — (53). — Answer — There is no incongruity in this; as there 
would be an incongruity only if the Universal subsisted in the 
many only, and the Individuals subsisted in each of themselves, 
to the exchision of all else; as a matter of fact, howcwer, Indivi- 
duals also, — in the form of the Universal — subsist in the many, 
also, and the Universal in the form of the Individtial, subsists 
exclusively in one only; hence there is no incongruity in the 
notion of the two being not-different (54-55). — The Universal and 
the Individual being identical, what happens in actual experience 
F4IO 
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IS that when the Universal character is cognised as non-different 
from the Individual, the object becomes cognised as an Individ 
dual, the Univerml lying latent in it, and helping its existence; 
and through these, the Universal does not present itself to our 
consciousness; and conversely, when the Individuals are cognised 
as non-dilferent from the Universal, what is cognised is the Uni- 
versal, and the Individuals remain latent; lastly, when the object 
IS cognised in its mixed character, — an individual belonging 
to a partimilar ('nirermi or Community — then all notions of 
difference and iion-difFerence between the two (Individual and the 
Universal) disappear (59 — 62). — Jati, Universal, is not the same 
as Sdrvpija, ShniJarify of Forms among individual things (65). 

The Dewlap, etc., which have l>een spoken of as the charac- 
teristics of the Universal ‘Cow,’ are only its indicatives, and 
serve to distinguish that particular Universal from other Uni- 
versals {V anavada 2 et. seq,). The notion of ‘Universal ’ or 

‘Community’ is universally admitted — by all parties (14-16). — 
When Akrti is spoken of as ' Jati,^ it is not the Configuration or 
Shape that is meant, Be(!anse no such ‘(configuration ’ is possible 
in the case of ‘Fire,’ ‘Air’ and smh shapeless things (16). — In 
fact the is quite distiiud. from the configurative shape (19). 

This Universal is eternal (28); it is perceptible by the senses (24). 
There are various indications whereby one Universal is distin- 
guished from another; these indicatives consisting of vspecialities 
of time, place and other things. For instance. Gold ivS distinguish- 
ed from Copper and other metals by its colour; Clarified Butter is 
distinguished from Oil by its taste and also by smell; the 

Brdhmna and other castes are distinguished by parentage (26 — ^29). 
No exception can be taken to the subsistence of the Universal in 
each individual comprised within it, as it is a perceptible fact, 
and yet it is one only (80). The all-pervading character, and the 
absence of constituent parts are to be accepted, as in the case of 

vSound (31). The questions also as to whether the Universal sub- 

sists in its entirety, or only in part, in each Individual, does not 
arise when the Universal is something indivisible, impartible, 
whole (33). So we have to accept the fact as we perceive it — ^that 
the Universal subsists in the Individuals. And as there is nothing 
incongruous in this notion, it cannot be sublated or rejected (42). 
Hence the conclusion put in the form of an Inferential Argument 
is — “The idea of Cow in regard to several cows must be due to 
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a single entity in the shape of the Universal ‘ cow/— Because they 
are ail cognised in the same form as Cow^ like any single cow ’’ 
(44). The notion of ‘ cow ^ in regard to several cows is analogous 
to the notion of ‘ forest ’ in regard to several trees (72), but it is 
not exactly alike (96). 

Though the Universal is one, it is regarded as nuiny when 
viewed in relation to the Individuals, and tliough the Individuals 
are viany^ they are regarded as one^ when viewed in relation to 
the Universal (85-86). 

Akrti is cognisable by Sense-perception, and what is meant 
by Akrti is commonality, coniinunity, — noi the contiguration or 
shape of things. If it meant the latter, it could not belong to 
such immaterial and incorporeal tilings as tlie Soul, Space, Time, 
Mind, Action, Quality, — all whicli liavc no shape at all. Then, 
again, the Akrti to which Substances, (Qualities and Actions belong 
are overlapping*, these classes varying in their extension, e.g.y 
‘Thing^ is the largest class we can think of to which Substance 
belongs;, and under ‘Substan<*e* c‘oine Earth, Water, etc. . . . 
This would not be possible if Shape were meant. Then, again, the 
material shape of things is clestru(‘tible and varies with each 
individual. The idea of Akrti standing for shajye or configuration 
has been held by the follow^ers of (raiitama (Jfyaya). It is with 
a view to remove this mivSconci‘ption that Shahara has made it 
clear that Akrti stands for the lUviversal, the Class and the Com- 
nivnity or Conunonality {Taafravdrfika Trs., pp. JIfiO-381). 

This ‘Universar is not totally different from the Individuals. 
And when something is said in regard to something being done 
to a thing what is meant is the I nirersal as stihsisting in a parti- 
cular Individual, Though tlie Class or I nirersal is affected by 
the Individual and vice versa^ yet that does not make the Uni- 
versal transitory, it is only the Individual aspe(*t of it that is so. 
Particular Individuals vanish; but other Individuals remain; 
hence the Universal never vanishes. And yet there is some 
difference between the two, as we speak of the Individual as 
belonging to, comprised in, the Universal (I'anfravdrtika Trs., 
pp. 345 — 347). 

Though the Universal is not perceived as anything totally 
different from the Individuals, yet, at the time that we perceive 
certain individual cows, we r.re cognisant of a certain character 
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that is common to all the cows perceived* and it is this common- 
ality that (‘onstitutes their Jati or ‘ Universal and the character 
that is peculiar to such individual (jonstitutes its Individuality, 
Vyahti. — This is where lies the difference between the Universal 
and the Individmd . . . The Universal, however, is not anything 
totally different from the Individual . . . This Universal may 
be taken as standing for the Suminum Genus, which is a 

Universal that is common to all Substances, Qualities and Actions; 
— or it may stand for each of the three Unirersals (named in the 
lihdsya) — Substance, Quality and Action ; or it may stand for all 
Universals in the world — from tlie Summum (renus of Being down 
to the smallest Universal conceivable. In contradistinction to 
this Universal, the Individual is that which has a specific peculiar- 
ity; it does not consist of the peculiarities themselves ;* as the 
Bhdsya has distinctly spoken of the Individual as the receptacle 
of, and hence different from, these peculiarities {Tantravd, Trs., 
pp. 367—359). 

As regards Atoms, the Mlindthsaka is not keen on postulating 
them. Kurndrila has distinctly declared that — ‘the ^[l7ndmsakas 
do not^ necessarily admit of Atoms’ — {Shlokavdrtika-Anmndna, 
183 — 185). On this the Nydyaratndkara remarks as follows: — We 
can admit of the Atom only if we find it necessary for explaining 
and justifying the aggregated objects that we see; so that if the 
postulating of the Atom tends to do away with the Gross or Aggre- 
gated objects that we |)erceive, then, we shall unhesitatingly 
reject it. The fact of the matter is that we accept each thing as 
we actually perceive it in our experience, — in the form of the 
Universal or the Individual, the gross or the subtle, the large 
or the small. This position is thus exx)lained by the 
Nydyaratndkara : — 
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CHAPTER X 

PRAMANA 


(A) Pramana: (1) Valid Cognition and (2) the Means 
OF Valid Cognition. 

We have (‘leared the ground by vSetting forth the Allvuimsaka\ 
view relating to things, the proper iiiiderstandiug of which is 
incidental to the study of the main subjcHd of I*uvva’-.\ll7iidihm, 
which has been declared to be tlK> Knowledge of Duty, Dfianna 
{ /(I i m ini-S fi tra 1.1.1.). 

Thf* understanding of the true nature of JJhfJfrma or Duty 
thus being the avow(*d aim of the J/irnd/hj^aka, lie takes care to 
examine in detail tlu* exact nature of the Means of Cognition or 
Knowledge, as a. necessary preliminary to determining the right 
means of securing the knowledge of the true nature of Duty. 

'rhe first point to be (considered is the nature of Cognition 
itself. 

(D) PRAnHAKARA’s ViEVV pKGARDlNG COGNITION 
AND Its Validity. 

Cognition is divided into two liroad classes, of Valid and 
Inralid Cognition — Under Valid (-aifuitiini are included all those 
cognitions tliat bear directly upon their object; and under Invalid 
Coanition, those that bear upon their obj(‘ct only indirectly. At 
tlu* outset this classitication (‘orrcvsponds to the two broad divi- 
sions of (1) Anubhuii, Aiiprebension, and {^2)'Smrti, Remembrance. 
Prahhdkara ilius regards all Remembrances as invalid (agreeing in 
this wdth the Naiya\jika) and all Apprehension as valid (differ- 
ing in this from the Naiyayika), 

The Prdhhnkara has provided a full account of his views 
regarding the whole cognitive process — (vide Prakarana-Paiichikd^ 

p. ^2 et seg,)- 

The starting point of the «Muj[uiry is — What is Pramdria? In 
philosophical literature, this term ‘ Pramana ’ has been used 
somewhat promiscuously: sometimes in the sense of the Mea?is of 
Cognition, the etymology of the word being explained as, 
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^ yramly ate jnmf at V aneiia ^^ — while sometimes it is used in the 
sense of Valid Cognition itself — with the etymology ‘ pramiyate 
yat,^ In the present context, the term is used in the latter sense 
of Valid Cognition. 

What then is this Valid Cognition ? The answer is, Valid 
Cognition is Apprehension and it is something dilferent from 
Kemenibraiice ; which latter cannot be valid, inasmuch as it 
stands in need of a previous cognition. This Siddhanta has been 
summed up thus — 

JT WfcT: u ^^ra.-l^anchHai, p. 42.) 

This exclusion of Keiuembrance and its definition does noi 
exclude liecognition eJitirely ; as this latter does not consist entire- 
ly of liemembrance, there being an element of direct Cognition in 
it; and to that extent it is valid, liecognition appears in thi* 
form ‘ This is the same as that,^ where the factor represented by 
‘ this ' is directly perceived and hence to that extent it bears upon 
its object directly: while liemembrance bears upon its object 
wholly indirecth’, through tlie agen(;y of im])rt‘ssi()ns left by 
previous cognitions. 

Even though Valid Cognition has been defined as Apprehen- 
sion, any wrong cognition cannot be regarded as valid, — not 
indeed because there is anything invalid in it per se , — it would not 
be a cof/n/ition if it were so, — but because the judgment or idea 
resulting from that cognition, — the cognition of ‘ Silver ’ in 
the Shell, ‘ this is silver,’ — represents not one but two cognitions — 
one pertaining to ‘vsilver’ and the other to ‘this’; and of these 
two, the idea of silver is pure llemenibraiice, as there is no silver 
before the eye which could be reached by the sense-organ; and 
as such not being Apprehension, it cannot be valid; the other 
factor in the judgment — the factor of ‘this’ — is of the nature of 
pure Appreheiivsion and as such must be regarded as valid. Thus 
we find that the wrongness of the judgment ‘tliis is silver’ lies in 
the idea of silver which is Bemembrance, — and this also is regard- 
ed as wrong simply because it is not found, later on, to agree with 
the real state of things, when the Agent proceeds to act up to the 
judgment and picks up the thing perceived. Even those who regard 
the entire judgment ‘ this is silver ’ as wrong, base this wrong- 
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ness \ipoii the fact that it is subsequently sublated, set aside, 
denied, — and not because there is anything inherently Avrong in 
the nature of the Cognition itself. But in reality, even those 
people cannot deny the A^alidity of the cognition in so far as the 
element of ‘ This ’ is concerned; as this is not found to I)e vsuh* 
lated, as it is present in the sul)sequent sublating judgment also 
whicli appears in the form — ‘ this is tiot silvt^r, tJns is shell.' 
Other instances of wrong cognition are similarly explained. 
(See below.) 

Prnhhahara says {Brhatl, p. 24) — ‘ It is strange indeed how 
a f\)gnition can apprehend an object and yet be invalid.' This 
idea has the support of Kvwfirila also, w’ho lias des(‘ribed ‘ the 
validity of the cognition ’ as consisting in its lieing an apprelien- 
fiion ^—XShlo. Va, Sfi. 2.53). 

According to Vrahhdhava it is not a necessary condition of 
‘ Validity ’ of (\)giiition that its object should be one that is not 
already known. 

The aboA^e definition of Pronuhja, ^ Valid Cognition', pre- 
supposes the self-\"alidity of f'ognition, which must be inherently 
valid by itself. Valid Cognition can he defined as A pprehension 
only if each and CA^ery Apprehension were inherently right and 
walid. This ^sclf-A’alidity' of ('ognition forms the A^ery key-stone 
of MJnfdmsd. The reasons why tlie AfJrna/hs^aka lays str(*ss upon 
this doctrine lies in the fact that if this Avere not so, tlien Cogni- 
tions derived from the Veda AAould not he valid or reliable, as 
the reliability of all Verbal Cognition is dependent iqion the 
veracity of the jierson using the word and the j^firndnisfrka does not 
admit of an author or speaker for the Vfdan henre the Vpda could 
not be reliahle. This would strike at the A^cry foundation of the 
structure of Purva-Mruidmsd. Then attain, if all (*ognitions were 
not inherently valid, Avhence could aac have confidence in our 
own cognitions? Ea^ui when the Cognition may be one which is 
found subsequently to be not in consoiiama' with reality, the 
Cognition as Copnition remains valid. Tf it were always neces- 
sary for the (k)gnition to be in consonance with the Object, then 
it Avould have to he regarded as having the form of that Object, 
and this is an absurdity. Because, if the ( ■ognitiou had the form 
of the Object it would mean that the two are identical ; and in that 
case, hoA^ could one be the npprehender and the other the 
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apprehended? Nor is it difficult to distinj^uish one Cognition 
from another, when they are formless. Because what is meant by 
^ Samvedaiui ’ (Cognition or knowledge) that a man has is that 
there is the manifestation of a special factor of the man’s Dharrna 
or Merit which focusses his active cooperation in connection with 
a certain ob.]ect, and even though this ‘ Manifestation ’ is self- 
illumined, that does not render its ditfereniiation impossible, as 
a Cognition is regarded as appertaining to that particular object 
with regard to which it favours the activity of the cogniser; and 
as each Cognition tends to active cooperation in conne(*tion with 
:i distin< t Obji'ct, this would afford all the basis that is necessary 
for its differentiation from other Cognitions. This formlessness 
too does not imply the absence of all c]iara(*teristic features. In 
regard to every entity, it has to be admitted that it possesses that 
form in which it is actually manifested; no other criterion is 
possible; and as all Cognitions arc manifested simply as 
* Cognition,^ Cognition can be the only (diaracter, or even form, 
that can belong to it. The forvh that is cognised belongs always 
to the Object. 

We have found that Cognition is self-valid, and also self- 
illumined; which disposes of the view that Cognition is perceiv- 
ed through the operation of the Mind, in the same w^ay as 
Pleasure and Pain are.’^ 

This Idealist view has been answered as follows. (In Brhatl 
Rjuvimald and PTaharana-Panfdiild, p. 68) — Cognition can never 
be perceptible; this has been declared by the Bhasya (Text, p. 91 

— that is, ^ what forms the objective of Sense-perception is the 
Object, not the Cognifion ’ — This does not mean, however, that the 
Cognition is never knwn as apprehended: it is certainly appre- 
hended, hut only as Cognition, not as something cognised , — 

5T says Prabhakara. Tf it wore 

cognisable as something cognised, then for every Cogni- 
tion, it would be necessary to postulate an endless series of Cogni- 
tions. What is meant by this distinction is that the Cognition, 
even though cognised., cannot itwself form the object (phala) of 
another act of Cognition — I If it were the 
object of another Cognition, it would not be self-luminous, and 
yet we cannot regard the Cognition as entirely unknown or un- 
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frfjprt'henflvd: beiraufte it is only wlien the C<)gHiti4>u is 4tpprehended 
that the ef things heeoines possible. The right con-' 

elusion thus is that the Cognition is sclf-appreheiuled, anil its 
presence is known by means of Inference. What we apprehend 
by means of this Inference is not the objend, but only the presence 
of the object: ^|^-^sa.VH 

the Brhrtti. So in the case in question, all the information provided 
by Inferenee is that the ('ognition is tlun-e, <he Inferenei^ heing 
thus formally stated — ‘ The Cognition e.vists, because we have the 
apprehension of iis Objeet.^ In this way Cognition falls within 
the purview of Inference, wliieh is one of the Means of (\>gnition ; 
and it is in this sense that Cogniiion is held to be Prameyn, 
Coynimhle ; hut this does not make it ^nwvidya — /.c., CoynUalde 
* aft an Ohject , — Prabhakara draws a svibile distinction between 
(Pratnrya) (( \)gnisable) and 'Samredyfd (ohjer.f of (^>gnition) — 
Samvedana is that Cognition where the form of tire object is 
apprehended, and this (*aii occur only in the case of objeeis ap- 
prehended through the senses — In the case of tin* ^ Prameyn,* on 
flic other hand, it is not no<*essary for any form or Jif/ore to he 
present in (‘Ojisciousiiess. Thus Cognition <*anuot he Sarh redipf, 
and heri(*e also not perrepfihJe : hut as having its presence, or 
<\Tufenee, apprehended by moans of Inference, — which is one of 
the Pramnnas , — it has to be regarded as Pramrya, 

** If every Apprehension is valid, then how about Doubtful 
and Wrong Cognitions? Tliese certainly arc not valid, and yet 
I hey are ( ^ognitions.^^ 

In answer to the above it is pointed out that the Object of a 
Cognition is that same thing which is |)resenfed to consciousness 
by it. Thus in the stoek-example of Wrong (\>gnition — This 
is silver ” — in reference to a piece of shell — ^what is j)resented to 
consciousness is Silver, which thus is the object of cognition, — 
and not the Sliell, which does not enter into the cons(*iousness at 
all. For this reason, the Judgment in (juestion is not found to 
fulfil the conditions of the' Tl Vo/i,/y Coynilion , which has been 
defined as ^ the Cognition of a thing as something which is not 
that thing.’ Bef,*anse in the Ci>gnitioii in question, we find thal 
it is not the Shell that is cognised as Silrer: wdiat happens is 
that the iShell is not cognised, it does not enter into consciousness 
at all; htit what does enter the consciousness is the Silver, 

p. n 
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Though the object present before the eye is the Shell, yet, inas- 
much as the perceiver fails to notice the flistinctive features 
peculiar to the Shell, and notices only those features that are 
common to the Shell and the^ Silver, he fails to apprehend the 
difference between these two things; this brings to his mind, 
presents to his consciousness, the Silver. This cognition of Silver 
thus is due to the non-perception of the difference between Silver 
and the objject before the eye, that is of the distinctive features 
of any one of the two. The idea of Silver also comes to the mind 
hy the force of memory, which has been aroused by the percep- 
tion of the properties common to the two things; thus the Silver 
is remewhered; but it is not remembered ns (that) — something 
perceived in the past, — which would have sufficed to different 
eiate the * thnt silver ’ of the past from * fhist silver ’ before the 
eyes; — ^this non-perception of the ^ that ’-factor is due to a cer- 
tain weakness of the Mind. Thus the apprehension of the Silver 
represented in the Tudgment * this ivS Silver ’ has to be regarded 
as an act of Memory, a mere Bemembrance. The Silver, which 
has entered into consciousness, not being present before the eyes, 
could not be regarded as perceived: nor are there any factors avail- 
able that could bring about the inferential or other kinds of valid 
Cognition of the Silver in the case. Though the Judgment in 
question is thus found to partake of the dual character of 
Bemembrance and Direct Apprehension, — and as such differs from 
the ordinary Valid Cognition of Silver, which is wholly * Direct 
Apprehension/ — ^yet in actual experience, it is not known to be so 
different; and this for the simple reason that, just as in the case 
♦if real Silver, the thing perceived is not cognised as differeni 
from Silver, — so also in the case in question. Thus in actual 
experience, there is found to be no difference between the right 
and the wrong Cognition of Silver: specially as both equally give 
rise to the same kind of activity on the part of the rofjnuer, in 
hoth cases he stoops to pick up the thing. 

Tn the other instance of Wrong Cognition — * the Conch-shell 
is yellow’ — what happens is this: The yeUowne.^ji that is per- 
('cived is quite real, present in the bile that has affected the eyes, — 
the whiteness of the conch -shell fails to be perceived on account 
of the same bile which has beset the eyes; . . . thus what is 
perceived is the conch-shell wifJioui any colonr , — and the yellow- 
ness that is perceived is perceived without the ohjeet to which it 
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belongs, as the bile in the eye cannot be seen; thus a colonrless 
object (conch-shell) and an objectless colour (yellowness) being 
perceived at the same time, — both these cognitions being quite 
valid so fai' — what more natural than that the two perceptions 
should coalesce, and present to consciousness the yellow conch- 
shell f Even when picked up, the couch is found to be yellow ; so 
that in this cognition of the yellow conch we do not find any- 
thing that would make it wrong : in fact the man comes to regard 
the Cognition as wrong only when he comes to know of the disease* 
(Bile) in the eye. 

In the same manner in the peri*eption of two Moons^ the rays 
of light issue from the two eyes . . . not simultaneously, but at 
slightly different points of time; hence it is only natural that 
the two images of the Moon are produced and imprinted on the 
retina, and as such presented to the man^s consciousness. Thus 
in this case also, there are two distinct perceptions of the same 
Moon; but tin* inierval of time between the appearance of the 
two images on the retina being very subtle, the two (*oalesce and 
give rise to the single cognition of ^ two moons/ 

In i)ream-t.Vgnition also, even though things are only re- 
tnernhered — and not directly perceived, — yet they appear in con- 
sciousness as actually apprehended at the time : and what occurs 
is that the factor of having been apprehended at some previous time 
is lost sight of, under the effects of sleep; and it is this factor only 
that diffei'encviates what is remembered from what is apprehended. 
Then as regard the agencies that energise or excite* the impres- 
sions that bring about the llememhrance, — this is supplied b> 
some Unseen Eorce wliich guides the percipient or dreaming souls 
in their earthly sojourn. If the time during which the man 
sleeps is one at which he is destined to experience pleasure, the 
Unseen Agency of his Karma energises the impressions that bring 
to his mind pleasant memories, — and consequently pleasant 
Dreams; similarly with painful Dreams. This a<3counts for the 
fact that Dreams are sometimes pleasant, sometimes painful. 
This feeling of pleasure or pain, — so far as the actual feeling is 
concerned, — is as real as any that is experienced during waking 
consciousness. 

Thus it is found that whenever there is actual Apprehension 
or Oognttion, there is nothing wrong in it; and that the wrongne,<s 
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monies in tuily wlieii an eleiiient of Re nievfh ranee (Moeps into tlie 
Cognition, ilirough sonio ruu.se or the other. Tlius tione of the 
instanees of so-called ‘ Wrong Cognition * militate ugainHi the 
self-validity of Cognitions. 

As regunls Doufitfiil Coguitioiis, — “ Is (his a pillar or a 
muni''” — what is aifually perceived, and enters the (onsedousness, 
is only some object endowed with the quality of tnllness; and this 
is quite valid so fat*: — iliis iierceptioii of faJtne^^s then reminds 
the man of a mimher (»f tail things — the pillar, tin* man, the tree 
and so forili. Tlien it is that there rernes Iheiloubt as to whethcj 
it is this or that particular fall thin//. Thus in all iloubtfiil cog- 
nitions then; are two remembrances involvtul — -and not only one 
aet (»f Appreliensioji. lleiiee this also leaves <he self-validity of 
rog-uitioiis untouched. 


(Ji) Tkk Huatta \ ikw ltKGAHj)iN(; CooNnioN AiM) Its 

Vaudiit:. 

The question that arivses next is m regard to the validity of 
(\)guitioii.s. Is this N^alidity inherent in the (’ognitiou itself or 
something extraneous to itself? — ^Tliere are tour alternative views 
that have been held on this question. 

These have been thus set forth in the Shlotacdrtfka (Su. 2, dd 
ei — lii regard to all Coguitioiis wv have lo eonsider this — 

(a) Are Validitj/ and Inrnlidiijj both inherent in the Cognition? 
or (b) are both these extraneous? or (c) is 1 ncalidily inherent and 
Validity is extraneous? or {d) is Validtiy inherent and Invalidity 
extraneous? VaiidUy is held to be extraneous Avheii it is held to 
be due to, and brought about by, the defeetless efficiency of the 
agency that hrought about the Cognition : and similarly Invali- 
dity is lield to l)e extraneous wlieii it is held to be due to defects 
in the agency that brought abmit the Cognition. 

{a) The view that both Validity and Invalidity are iuherent 
in Cognition cannot be accepted, because the two are naturally 
(Mmtradictory and as such cannot belong to the same Cognition. 
(h) Nor (an hotb Validity and Invalidity be wlndly extraneous; 
as, if they went so, the Cognition by itself would he neitJier valid 
nor invalid; it w«)uld hear no cliaracier at all. WhtujeXer a Cog- 
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Kiiion appears, until the co^iiser lias Inul time to find out if it kas 
keen due to true and efficient causes or to false and defective causes, 
— the Oo^uitioii would be regarded as neither valid nor invalid ; 
if it is neither, then it is as ^ood as non-existent, (r) The third 
view is that by its nature, (-offnitiou by itself must be n*gar<led as 
invalid, its \'alidity alone being <lue to extraneous ciivumstauces ; th<‘ 
argument in vsupport of this view is that Invalidity, being negative 
in cbaracter, cannot be due to, and brougbt about by, any extra- 
iHMUis causes, — while Validity, lieing posit ivi*, can la? bnniglit 
about by efficieni eaitses. < tu tin* other fiaiitl, if ('oguitious were 
inheientl.N valid and their Invaliditx wero dur lo extraneous 
causes, — then (wen Dream -Cognition would Jiuve to be regarded as 
valid, lender onr view, there laii be no Valiiliiy in Dream- 
tUiguitioiis, be<*anse there are not effi<*ient, causes i> resent which 
could bring about the Validity. Hence the conchisiou is that the 
V'^alidity of Cognitions is due to the I'fficieiicy of the causes, while 
by tbeiuvselvos, Cognitions are inherently invalid. — ^Tlio point of 
this third view is that the Validity of valid (*oguitions also should 
depend upon the etiicieucy and consequent leliability of the person 
w)n» spoke tlie u<n'd — and us, iu the ease of the Veda, there is 
no author or s[»eaker according to the .^fTnidfhsa/i(f , there could be 
no reliability and hence the Veda could ont be a reliable source 
of knowleilge regarding Duly, Dharmii. 

{(1) It is on this account that the .\lrmamsaku has insisted 
upon tile fouith vii‘w, that all Cognitions are inherently valid, and 
it is only / nrfihtlift/ tliat is imposed upon tliem from withoui, 
when it is found that its source has been defective. It is agreed 
lliat if Validiiij were wholly uon-existeut in the Cognition, it 
ixmld not he ])roduced therein by aiiytliiug t»|se. Cnder tjie view 
that the Wtlidtfj/ of the Cognition is due to the efficiency^ of its 
souiee, — to what could the VdluUtf/ of the Cognition of this effi- 
ciency he diu^y Jl could only he due to another Cognition of the 
efficiency' of tlic source of tins second Cognition; and so on and 
on, there would be an infinite regress. On the other hand, it 
Vah'dffy belongs to the Cognition by' itself, then there would b(‘ 
no net'd of any other (Nignitions; specially' us any idea of its 
Invdliilitji i‘ould not api>ear, for the simple reason that there 
A^XHild be no Cognition of any detect in the source of tlie initial 
Cognition. The conclusion therefore is that the (^ignition is valid 
fjtdi Cognition, and this ValuUiy can }>e set aside only* when one 
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eouies to porooive a defect iu its source {Shlo. Vd. Su. "Z, 58 </. 
.^eq.). 

riu* Shasirodipihd (pp. 37-^8) makes the following remarks: — 
(1) The pen eptiou of an object leads, not to a further cognition of 
that perception, but to the Aparok^yay the prakatatdy i,€-. 
direct apprehensi hility — of that object, and (2) every act of Per- 
(‘eptioii involves a (certain relationship between the Perceiver and 
the Perceived, — the former being the active agent and the latter 
the objective of tliat act of Perception ; this agent-object rela- 
tionship is not possible without some activity on the part of the 
agent; hence tlie presence of this relationship leads to the inference 
of its invariable concomitant, the action of the agent; and it is 
this action which, in the case of knowledge, is known as ‘ Cognis- 
ing;' the mentally perceived relationship between the cognising 
Soul ami the cognised Object leads to the inference of the act of 
knowing or cognising . 

This Cognition is a Vikriydy Modification, of the Soul, — and 
this is m»t inconsistent with the Ktcrnity of the Soul, — says 
Kumarila (Shlo, 1 / 7 . Perception, 52-63). 

As regards Wrong Cognitions, the lihdtfa view is as follows : — 
In so far as the judgment * this is silver ’ involves a Cognition 
per sc, it is quite valid; it is quite valid for the cogniser at the 
time thal he has the Cognition; that it is sublated or rejected by 
sul>vSe<|ueTU e\])erieju*e is another matter; tlie subsequent experi- 
mice musi be regarded 1 as dcvStroying the Validity that belonged to 
the (.'Ognitiou Uh iognised — 

{Shdstradipikdy p. 15, 

liue 15.) Au.l affain— 

{Shdstradipikd, p. 31, 

line 5.) 

As reg-ards Dream-Cognition, says the Shaslitradipikd (p. dd, 
line 10) — 

‘ In Dreams also, what is cognised is the external object as 
ptuceivtiid elsewhere oiid presented to consciousness during sleep 
by an Dnseen Agency ; the Cognition is quite valid so far as the 
obj^cMd is coiu^erned, the wrongness or Invalidity comes in only 
when ii is regaided as something a<'tualW apprehended at the time, 
and not as onl.v rernemhered. And the cause of this lies in such 
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cHserepancies as aiv <Ine to sloep. Thus the In validity pertains 
only to the aecesson details, not to the (^)gnition as Coffnition, 

According to Knmarila, it is a necessary <*oiidition in tlu‘ 
Validity of a (-ognition that its object should lu* one that is not 
ftlready known. 

Kumarila appears to have been nnicli uiisiinderstood in regard 
to his views on the Self-Validity of Cognition. Nearly all later 
writers have declared that he is not an u]diolder of the inherent 
Self-Validity of Cognition. Without entering into a lengthy 
discussion on this point, we shall only (juote the words of 
Knwdrila himself : — 

On p. 64 of the Shfokavdrtika (Chodana-Sritra, dfl) the ques- 
fion to.be discussed is thus propounded, 

?n?sni i 

‘‘ 111 regard to all (Jognitions, this has to l>e considered,— 
.\re Validity and Invalidity inherent in theni or extraneous? 

The conclusion is in no unmistakable terms as under oti p. 5b, 

^wf5RnoRt i 

‘ It should be understood that the Validity of all Means (or 
h'orms) of Cognition is inherent in tlieni/- 

And on p. 61 

mm fs': 



Thus it follows that every Cognition, os ( 00/01 fnoi , must btt 
valid; this validity may be set aside if subse(|uently it is found 
that it has had its source in some defect in the Cognitive Process as 
evidenced by the object cognised being in reality (»tberwise than 
as appreliended by the Cognition in question.’* 

In this discussion people have confounded the issues by mix- 
ing up the question of what is Pranoma, the Menus of Poyuition , 
and what its Phaln, ‘ Besultant though on this point Kumarila 
is not at all particular — He says (Shlo. Vd, Pratvaksa. 51) 
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“ reg'ards >vliat is tl>c MeanJi and what iln^ Uesvlumt ii 
niiyht la* assiiim*d just as om* rluMises/’ 

Ihii (*vivn «Mi this |u»iut nl forth 

Ills yivw rlonrly as fedlaws — 

?rPT MWWq q i^5» i| 

««gf ^Tsr 

JWW3 ti i> :i— 7‘«.) 

\Vh<*ii we (nine io exaiinne the details, we tind that the 
mere va^ue indeterminate Cognition which brings about the 
definite (^ignition is the Means, and the Definite (^ognition is the 
Resultant. In ease this latter is regarded as the Means, 
thim the notion of tlie acceptability or repHdability of the 
<*ognised thing is to be regarded as its Resultant. ’’ 

There has been a (‘onfvision in peopled minds regarding 
this point between (ft) Sriilrahptainmui “ Self-valid and 
(h) ‘ Si^apnfJidshif,^ ‘^Self-illumined/’ In regard to (//) allMnnaiii- 
sakas art* agrt'ed; it is only in regard to (/>) that there is somt* 
ditferenc^e of opinion as shown later on. 

(c) Murart MIs^RA^s Vifav. 

According to Murari Mishru, Cognition is pevceivefU 
pratjijaksa — says the NynyakustubJm; and the raluUty of the f’ogni- 
tion is also made known by those same eireumstanees and 
implements that bring about the Cognition itself; it is not due 
t<» any thing extraneous to the (Cognition. lie is as mueh the 
upholder of S raUih^prariianya as Kumarila. According to 
Murari, the validity of the Cognition is apprehended by the 
Representative (\>gnition that follows in the wake of every 
Cognition; c.<ry., the idea I see the * jar whieh follows after 
the seeing of the Jar. — Says Yardhamatui in his gloss on the 
K'ttsvwdfijnli , — ^Aceording to Murari Mishra, like the Cognition 
itself, the Validity of the (V>gnition also is apprehended through 
the Mind, 

These three views of the three Mimanisakas — Prabhakara, 
Kumarila, and Murari Mishra-— are fontid sutnin«M up by Paksa- 
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dhara Mislira in his Aloha, with the remark that — There is 
this factor common in the views of all the three Mlmamsahas — that 
the validity of Cognition is apprehended through precisely those 
conditions that bring about the Cognition itself ; (a) under 

(rurumatd^ it is apprehended through its self-luminous character, 
(6) under Bhdttamata, through Inference based on its being 
apprehended, and (o) under Murdrimata, through the 
Representative Cognition.’^ (Palm leaf Ms., Benares Sanskrit 
College, 15a-16b). 

Herein may lie the clue to the saying — 


F. 12 



CHAPTER XI 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF VALID COGNITION: 
PERCEPTION 

Valid Cognition has been classed by the Mlviamsaka under 
six (by Prabhakara, only five) heads, viz^ : — 

(1) Perceptional, 

(2) Inferential, 

(3) Scriptural (Vedic), 

(4) Analogical, 

(5) Presumptive, and 

(6) Negational. 


(A) Shabara’s Views. 

That Cognition by men which appears when there is contact 
of the sense-organs is Sense-perception,'' — says the Sutra (1.1.4). 

The following explanations are provided by Shabara (Trans- 
lation, page 8 et seq .), — What is meani is, that Perception is 
Cognition which a man has when his »Sonse-organs are in contact 
with the Object cognised; — it is the cognition of an Object which 
is actually" presoni at the lime. Hence it cannot be the Means 
of Knowing Dharma. — The only factor meant to be stressed is the 
fact of its being such as is possible only when there is contact 
between the Sense-organ and the Object. 

(P. 10) — What is real Perception is never wrong, and 
wlmt is wrong is not Perception. What is real Perception has 
been shown in the Sutra (1.1.4), the meaning of which is that 
— That Cognition is real Perception which appears when there 
is contact of the Sense-organs with the object perceived;” that 
is to say, when the Sense-organ are in contact with the Object 
actually perceived, the resultant Cognition of the man is real 
Perception, — and it is not real Perception when the Object per- 
ceived is different from that with which the Sense-organ is in 
contact. (Therefore, in a case where the Shell is cognised as 
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Silver, wliat is cognised is the Silver, while what is in contact 
with the sense-organ is the Shell ; hence this is not a case of real 
Perception at all.) 

(P. 11) — When it is found that, at the time of Perception 
there is no contact of the Sense-organ concerned with any Object 
other than the one perceived, it follows that the perception has 
appeared on the actual contact of the Object actually perceived; 
and when the contrary is the case, the Perception is taken as 
following upon contact with something other than the Object 
perceived. In cases where a Perception is subsequently followed 
Ly a Bublative Cognition to tbe contrary, — such as “ in reality it 
is not as I have i)erceived it, this Perception has been wrong,'’ — 
it is understood that the Perception in question bad ai>peared on 
the contact of the Sense-organ with something other than the 
Object perceived; while in cases where no such sublative Cogni- 
tion appears it is understood that tlie Perception had appeared on 
actual contact with the object j^erceived. 

Q. How can this distinction be made before the sublatiug 
Cognition appears At the time tliat a certain Perception comes, 
there is nothing to dihorentiate a right Cognition from a wrong 
one, until the subsequent appearance or otberwdse of the sublative 
Cognition,” 

A. A Cognition is wrong, — {n) when the Mind is aliected b} 
some sort of deraiigenieiit, — or (b) w-hen the Sense-organ concerned 
is beset by disabilities, — or (c) when the object itself suffers from 
such disabilities as being too small for perception and so forth. 
In cases where none of these three, — Mind, vSeiisc-urgan and 
Object, — suffers from these defects, the Cognition is right. What 
brings about a right Cognition is the contact of th(^ Sense-organ, 
the Mind and the Object; when there is no such contact, th( 
Cognition is wu’ong. Hence what leads to wrong Cognition is a 
defect in one or the other of the three factors concerned — Mind, 
Sense-organ and Object. That this is so is learnt from the fact 
that on the disappearance of the defects, there appears that 
Cognition which is recognised by all persons as right. Wli ether 
or not any of the tliree factors is defective is ascertained when, 
even on careful scrunity, a defect not being detected, it is con- 
cluded that there is no defect,— simply bcause there is nothing 
to show that there is a defect. From all this it follows that only 
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that Cognition is wrong the means whereof are defective, or with 
regard to which there is a sublative Cognition that ‘ it is wrong 
and no other Cognition can be regarded as wrong. 

(Pp. 12 — 15) — Perception is not devoid of real basis in the 
external world — nor is it a void; it has a real substratum in the 
external world . . . . Thus the conclusion is that Perception is 
never false or wrong. 


(B) Prabhakaea’s Views on Perception. 

{Prakarana-Panchikd — ^p, 62 et seq.) — Perception is direct ap- 
prehension — “ SciJcsdt pratitih;’^ it envisages the Apprehended 
Object, the Apprehended Person, and the Apprehension itself. In 
each act of Perception therefore the idea of each of thcvse factors 
enters as its constituent factor. [This distinctive view of Percep- 
tion has been called the Trijmfi-pratyaksa’^dday^^ i.e., the 
Doctrine of Tripartite Perception.] Direct Perception envisaging 
the apprehended Object proceeds directly from Sense-contact. The 
number of Sense-organs is six, — 1. Olfactory, for the perceiving 
of odour ; 2. Visual, for the perceiving of colour and form ; 

3. Gestatory, for the perceiving of taste; 4. Tactile, for the per- 
ceiving of touch; 6. Auditory, for the perceiving of sound; and 
6. the Internal Organ or Mind, for the perceiving of such purely 
mental states as those of pleasure, pain and the like. 

As a matter of ordinary experience, it is found that our 
Cognitions of things are not ever-lasting; they appear at only 
certain times. Thus, being ephemeral, they must have some 
Cause. Every Effect has two kinds of Causes, — the Material or 
Comtitue/nt Cause, to which it owes its material composition, and 
the Irmnaterial cause, which, in most cases, takes the form of 
certain qualities, conditions or circumstances which, in proximity 
with, and through, the Material Cause, help in the bringing 
about of the effect. For instance, the Matevial Cause of the Jar 
is the clay-particles that compose it, and the conjunction of those 
particles is its Immaterial Cause, The Immaterial Cause of an 
effect may subsist either in its Material Cause, or in the Material 
Cause of that Material Cause. In the case of Perceptions, 
we have the Percipient Soul as the Constituent Cause, and 
when we seek for its Immaterial Cause, we find that there 
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cannot be anything subsisting in the Cause of the Soul, as 
the Soul, being eternal, can have no Cause; hence the Inmuiterial 
Cause sought after must be something subsisting in the Soul 
itself; further, as it is only a quality that can subsist in a Sub- 
stance, it follow that the Immaterial Cause of Perception must 
be a quality; — then again, we know that Perception which is a 
particular kind of Cognition, is a “ specific ” quality of the Soul, 
and also that for such a quality belonging to an eternal Sub- 
stance, the Immaterial Cause must be in the form of contact with 
some other substance ; for example, the colour produced in the 
Earth-atom has, for its Immaterial Cause, the contact with Fire; 
from this it follows that Cognition must have for its Immaterial 
Cause, its contact with some other substance; and inasmuch as 
we have nothing to show that the other substance is something 
subsisting in yet another substance, we conclude that the Sub- 
stance whose contact would be the Immaterial cause of Cognition 
must be one that has an existence independent of other Substances. 
Of such independent substances, there are two kinds — (1) Those 
that are all-pervading in character, — as Time, Space, etc., and 
(2) Atoms. It is a w'ell-known fact that no contact (which, by 
its very nature, must be ephemeral) with an all-pervading sub- 
stance can be brought about by any Cause, as an all-pervading 
substance is in permanent contact with all things; hence it can- 
not be said to come or be brought into contact with anything. 
Nor can their eternal contact be the Cause of anything; as being 
eternal, it could bring about only eternal effects, which is a con- 
tradiction in terms. — From all this it follows that the Contact 
which is the Immaterial Cause of Perception must be one thal 
subsists in something atomic; the contact of atomic substances is 
brought about by the action — ^movement — of the Atoms themselves ; 
Atoms can move up to one or more substances, thereby creating so 
many contacts for themselves, one after the other. — This Atomic 
Substance again must reside in the body ensouled by the perceiv- 
ing Soul; as none other could contain the substratum of the 
Immaterial cause of the Perception of w'hich that Soul is tht 
Material or Constituent cause. The action of the Atomic Sub- 
stance in the body, — tending to bring about the contact — is due to 
its coming into contact wdth the Soul which (in every act of 
Cognition) puts forth an effort towards the act of cognising. The 
only Atomic Substance that fulfils these conditions is the Manas, 
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the Internal Organ. This Manas alone by itself, brings about such 
effects as Cognitions, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effort and 
so forth; it also brings about Remembrance when aided by Impres- 
sions left by past Cognitions. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the Manas or Mind, by 
itself, is found to be devoid of any such qualities as Colour, Odour 
and the rest, and, as such, it cannot lead the Soul to experience oi 
cognise these qualities; hence for this, it stands in need of such 
other organs as may be characterised by these qualities; for the 
perception of Colour, for instance, the Mind will need the aid of 
an organ of which Colour is the distinctive quality; for the 
perception of Odour, the help of an Odorous Organ; and so on, 
w’ith the perceptions of Touch, Sound, and Taste. !Now we know 
that the organ of which Colour is the distinctive quality must be 
one constituted by Tejas or Light; as Colour is a feature of Light; 
and this proves the existence of the Jmtninons Organ, the Oigan 
of Vision, as leading to the perception of Colour. Similarly the 
Organ wdth Odour as its distinctive quality must be one composed 
of Earth; as it is to Earth alone that Odour belongs; and this 
proves the existence of the Earthly Organ, tlie Olfactory Organ, 
w’hich leads to the perception of Odour. The organ with Taste 
as its distinctive quality must be composed of Water, as it is to 
Water that Taste belongs; this proves the existence of the Aqueous 
Organ, the Grestatory Organ, which leads to the perception of 
Thiste. The Organ with Sound as its distinguishing feature must 
be composed of Ahasha, as it is to Akasha that Sound belongs; 
this proves the existence of the Akdshic Organ, the Auditory 
Organ; which leads to the percei)tion of Sound. Lastly, th( 
Organ having Touch for its distinguishing quality must be com- 
posed by Air, as it is to Air that Touch belongs; and this prove." 
the existence of tlie Airy Organ, the Tactile Organ, which leads 
to the perception of Touch. 

Contact of the Mind is regarded as a necessary factor in the 
Perceptions by means of all the Sense-Organs; because of the fact 
that, even when the object to be perceived is in close contact with 
the Sense-Organs concerned, it fails to be perceived, if at the same 
time the said Organ also is not in contact with the Mind; that is, 
if the man is Absent-Minded. Thus in the case of all perceptions, 
there are four contacts necessary: — 
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(1) Contact of tlie object with the Sense-Organ; (2) that of 
the distinctive qualities of the object with the Sense- 
Organ; (3) that of the Sense-Organ with the Mind; 
(4) that of the Mind with the Soul. 

In the perception of Pleasure and Pain and such oilier purely 
mental or subj'ective states, only two contacts are required, — thal 
of the Pleasure with the Mind and that of the Mind with the 
Soul . 

(B) As regards the Ohjert Apprehended by Perception, it ha^ 
been classed under three heads: — 

(1) Substances, (2) Fniversal (Class or Community) and 
(3) Qualities, 

To" the first category belong such substances as are tangible 
and of sufficiently large dimensions (substances other than these 
being imperceptible) partaking of the nature of Earth, Water, Air 
and Fire. To the third category of Qualifies , belong such quali- 
ties as Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Number, Dimensions^ 
Separateness, Conjunction , Disjunction , Priority, Posteriority, 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion and Effot, — all which are per- 
cepfrhle. How the second category of ‘ Universal ’ or ‘ Class ^ is 
perceptible has been already explained above. 

(B) As regards the third factor in Perception, — viz., the 
Apprehension itself — it has been divided into two classes: — 

(1) Sarihilpahi, Deterraiiuite, Conceptual, (2) Nirvihalpahii , 
Non-Determinate, ‘ Non -Conceptual.' 

In regard to the Nirvihilpaha, ‘Non-Conceptual,’ Percep- 
tion, the view of Prabhakara is the golden mean between two 
extreme views. He does not accept the Tiauddha view that what 
forms the object of Perception is the mere ^ Svalnksnna,^ the 
^ Specific Individuality,’ of the thing apprehended by it; and his 
reason for rejecting this view is that, as a matter of fact, the Non- 
Conceptual Perception does apprehend the class-character, the 
Universal, also, of the thing: Nor does he accept the Bhatta 
view that * in Non-Conceptual Perception, neither the Class- 
character nor the Specific Individuality is presented to Conscious- 
ness, all that is presented is the Object by itself, pure and simple, 
wherein these two subsist ’ {Shlo.-Vd Su. 4, 113). Nor does 

Prabhakara accept the view that it is only the Class-Character 
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that is appreh ended, because he finds that after all, the Ohjject 
is apprehended as an individual^ and not merely as belonging to 
^ class. Having rejected these views, Prabhakara accepts the 
view that what is apprehended in the first, or non-conceptiial, 
state of Perception is both the Class-Character (the Universal) 
and the Specific Individuality; but with this difference that, in- 
asmuch as no other object has as yet entered into the Apprehen- 
sion, the thing is not apprehended as actiially being an individual 
helonging to a definite clciss; because a thing can be cognised as 
an Individual only in comparison to, or in relation with, other 
things, — and cognised as an ^ Individual ’ only in comparison with 
other things; and so it follows that so long as no other thing has 
presented itself to consciousness, even though what is apprehended 
is actually an Jndiridvol helonging to a Class^ this * mi:5:ed 
character of the thing cannot be fully comprehended until some 
other things have entered into consciousness, until which time the 
Perception remains non-determiafe, non-conceptual. (See Brhatl, 
pp. 60 et seq.) 

As regards the other, the Savikalpaka or Conceptual, Deter- 
minate, Perception, — it follows in the wake of the Non-Conceptnal 
Perception, and apprehends the same object as actually being an 
Individual possessed of some well-defined specific features pecu- 
liar to itself and also certain class-characteristics in common 
with other things, and thus belonging to that ^ Universal,^ 

' Class ’ or ^ Community.’ (See Brikatf, p. 50.) The object in 
contact with the organ of Perception is one, only one Individual 
thing, and no other things ; and hence it may be questioned how 
the Perception can apprehend it as an Individual possessed of the 
said class-characteristics, etc., — ^which presupposes the apprehen- 
sion of things other than the one in contact with the Sense-organ 
concerned. But the fact of the matter is that what really appre- 
hends the obj'ect is neither the Perception, nor the Sense-organ, 
but the Soul which, by its very natiire, apprehends all that can 
be apprehended; hence what happens is that, just after the Soul 
has had the Non-Conceptnal Perception of the thing, there come 
to the Mind those other things also — those from which it diff(*rs 
and also those with whom it has certain characteristics in common; 
and this accounts for the aforesaid mixed character of Conceptual 
Perception. 
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This Conceptual Perception, even thono-h apprehending the 
same thing as that apprehended by the preceding Non-ConcepUml 
Perception, is yet a valid Cognition ; inasmuch as it also appre- 
hends certain such factors as had not figured in Ihe Non-Concep- 
tual Perception. Though there is a certain (dement of Eemem- 
berance in this CojfcepMial Perception, that a])])ortains to the other 
things in relation to the Object perceived, — not to Ihis Object 
itself, hence so far as the Object is concern (‘d, tliat Element of 
Remembrance does not vitiate the validity of ihe Perception. 

The second factor entering into Perco]»tion is the * Appre- 
hender,^ In all Cognitions — be they either Direct Apprehension 
or Reviemhrance, — the Apprehender always figures as an essen- 
tial faetpr; so long as the api)rchending Soul does not become 
manifest, there is no Apprehension at all; because all Cognitions 
are in the form ‘ I know.’ It must be admitted therefore that 
whenever anything is cognised, it is cognised along with the 
Cogniser; and the Cognition of the Cognising Soul is always of 
the nature of Direct Apprehension, Even when the Cognition 
of the object is Inferential or Verbal, the cognition of the Cognis- 
ing Soul is, in every act of Cognition, purely Direct or 
Perceptional, obtained through the agency and (umtact of the 
Mind. 

The factor of ^ Apprehension * also is always self-cognised by 
Direct Apprehension (see above), — even the Inferential or the 
Verbal Cognition is apprehended by itself directly. 

Though all these three factors — Appreluuision , Apprehended 
and Apprehender — figiire in every act of Preeption, yet there is 
this difFerence that, so far as the Apprehender — Soul — and the 
Apprehended Object — are concerned, these art* something different 
from the Apprehension itself, while the Appreh tension is not 
different from itself. The reason for this lies in the very nature 
of things. The Apprehension being of the nature of Light, 
Illumination or Manifestation, does not stand in need of any 
other thing to manifest it or make it appr(*hended : it is therefore 
Self-apprehended; the Apprehender — Soul — and the Apprehended 
Object, — on the other hand, are not of th(‘ nature of Tnght or 
Illumination; hence for the manifestation of these they require 
something different from themselves, whi(‘h is of the nature of 
Light. That the Apprehender — Soul — and the Apprehended — 
R 13 
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Object — are not of tbe nature of TAght is proved in the following 
manner : — 

We know, as a matter of fact, that in the waking state, both 
the Apprehender and the Object figure in the Apprehension; but 
neither of these really figurCvS in the Apprehension during deep 
sleep ; and yet it cannot be denied that they are there all the 
time. The fact of their being there, and yet not appearing in 
Consciousness, proves that they are not of the nature of Light. 
The case of the Apprehension on the other hand is totally different; 
whenever and wherever it exists, it is self-manifest and self- 
apprehended; it is thus neither like the Apprehender nor like the 
Apprehended Object, both of which are never apprehended 
except through the Apprehension. 

As regards the question of Pramnva and Phaln, Prahh/ihara 
holds that if the term ^ Prarnfmn ’ be taken to mean which 
is cognised, — /.c., the Cognition itself, — ^then it is this Cognition 
itself that is the Pranimja, Valid Cognition; and in this case the 
Phola — the Resultant, Effect, — would consist in either the accept- 
an re or the rejection hy the Cognising Agent, of the object 
Cognised, or his indifference towards it; — those three being the 
attitudes taken by the Cogniser towards the things that he cognises. 
If, on the other hand, the term * Prarnnna ’ is taken ns ^ that hg 
which something is cognised/ — ^^c., the Means of Cognition ; — 
then the name ' Prawana ’ would apply to the Mind-Fiovl Contact 
(which is the element common to all cognitions) ; and in this case, 
the Cognition itself would he the ‘ Phnla,^ the Resultant. — So also 
in the case of the name ^ Prawana ’ being applied either to the 
cognising Sense-Organ or to the Contact with the Mind, — ^the 
Cognition itself would he the Phala^ as it is towards this result 
that all the said agencies are operative. 

fC) Bhatta View of Pkfckptton. 

There are six Sense-Organs (as according to Prabhakara) 
(t^hrlstradipihd^ p. 21). The contact of these and the process of 
^ perception ^ have been described under ^ Sense-Organs ’ above. 

As a matter of common experience, when an Object is first 
perceived — be it a Substance or Quality or a ^ TTniversal ^ — it is 
perceived in its own pure form, free from all distinctive features; 
our own experience is the sole criterion and authority for the view 
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that whenever the Object comes within the range of our Sense- 
Organs, and our Mind is not ' absent/ we perceive the Object hy 
itself; — the Cognition that appears of it is a mere Alochana or 
Simple Perception, called ‘ nirvihalpahja,^ N on-conceptual — apper- 
taining to the Object itself pure and simple, resembling the 
cognition by a new-born infant. (Shlo. Vd. Pratyaksa 112.) — This 
has been called Nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, N on-conceptual Percep- 
tion, This is followed by a fuller perception of the thing as 
having certain distinctive features — such as belonging to a certain 
Community or ^ Universal,^ bearing a certain name and so forth. 
The former is somewhat indistinct and the latter -quite distinct; 
the latter is called ‘ Savikalpaka-Pratyaksa,^ Conceptual Percep- 
tion. Some people have held that this latter is the only Percep- 
. tion and there is no N on-conceptual Perception. But this is 
contrary to all experience. What is apprehended by the Non- 
conceptual Perception is a vague undefined sort of ‘ something ^ 
which might embrace any number of things; while what is 
apprehended by the Conceptual Perception is a defiiute thing with 
its own individual characteristics. — (Shastrad/lpikd, pp. 22 — ^24.) 
(See Shlo. Vd. Pratyaksa, pp. 112, 120 et scq.) Both are ‘ Percep- 
tion ’ because Sense-born (Nyd/ liatnd, p. 175). 

On the question of what is ^ Pramdna ’ and what its Phala, 
Kumdrila is not very particular. {Shlo. Vd. Pratyaksa, p. 59.) 
He apparently accepts the view of Prabhdkara, which appears to be 
the commonsense view. (See Shlo. Vd. Pratyaksa, p. 70 et. seq.) 

Pleasure etc. are amenable to Sense-Perception, through the 
instrumentality of the Mind, which is a ‘Sense-Organ.’ {Ibid., 
p. 83.) 

As regards ^ Vogic ^ (Mystic) Perception, some people have 
held that these apxuehend even past and futiire things, — also those 
that are too subtle or are hidden from view and too remote and 
so forth. They argue that in view of this fact. Perception cannot 
be regarded as restricted to things present only. The answer to 
this is that the Perception of the Mystic also cannot differ from 
the Perception of the ordinary man; and so long as it is Perception, 
it must appertain to things present only ; and what does not pertain 
to present things cannot be regarded as Perception. Such Cogni- 
tions may be regarded as ‘ Intuitional,’ due to Pratihhd, Intuition; 
but such intuitional Cognition cannot be always free from doubt. 
{Ibid., pp. 26—37.) 



CHAPTER XII 

ANUMANA: INFERENCE 
(A) Shabara^s View. 

[Shabara-Bhdsya — Trs., p. 16] — AVhen the Perception of one 
factor of a well-recognised relationship (of Invariable Concomit- 
ance) leads to the cognition uf the other factor of that relation- 
ship, — which latter is not in contact with the x^erson’s Sense- 
Organs, — this second Cognition is what is called ‘ Anumdiia,^ 
‘ Inference/ (Inferential Cognition). Inference and the other 
forms of Cognition also presuppose, and are based ui)on^ Sense- 
Perception. (Trs., j). <S.) 

What is meant is that the cognition of the permanent relation- 
shif) between two things helps in the Inferential Cognition by 
providing to the Agent tlie idea of the other factor of the relation- 
shij) when one factor is cognised; when the observer x^erceives a 
certain thing, and recalls to his mind the x^ennanent relalionsliip 
that that tiling has betm known to bear to another tiling, — this 
recalled idea of the relationship x>^^scnts to his mind the ax^pre- 
hension of the other factor of that relationship, and to this ax^i>re- 
hension is given the name ‘ Inferential Cognition.’ — {Bralarana- 
/Kiri chili dj p. 74.) 

[Shabafa-Bhdsya ^ p. 15] — This Inferontial (cognition is of two 
kinds : (1) That based upon the Directly-perceined relationship, 

and (2) that based uj^on a generalised relation shix) ; as an instance 
of the former, w’^e liuve the Inferential Cognition of Eire following 
from the Cogiiitinn of Smoke (which is based upon the invariable 
concomitance of Smoke and Eire, wEich has been directly perceiv- 
ed in the Kitchen) ; — and as an example of the second kind of 
Inferential Cognition, we have the case whore, finding that the 
Sun changes its x><>sition, we infer that ‘ the Sun is moving,’ — on 
the ground of our exi^erience that, in the case of the person 
Eevadatta, we have found that it is only after he moves that he 
changes his x3osition ; which experience has led us to the 
generalised Premiss that ‘ whenever an object changes its posi- 
tion, it moves;’ and it is on this generalised premiss that the 
Inference of the Sun's movement is based. 
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(B) Prabhakara View of Inference. 

[Rjuvimald, p. 49] — The relationship upon which Inference 
is based must be one that is Unf ailing, ever true and permanent; 
e.g,, that which subsists between Cause and Effect, between 
Whole and Part, between Substance and Quality, between Quali- 
ties subsisting in the same Substance, and so forth: for instance, 
the relationship between Fire (Cause) and Smoke (Effect). 

[Ipjuvimald, p. 95] — Question — “ What is that Means of 
Knowledge by which we obtain the right knowledge of the perma- 
nent and unfailing character of the said relationship? It cannot 
be known through Perception, which is operative only in regard to 
the things in the present and in contact with the Sense-Organs. 
Nor could it be known through Inference or Presumption, as both 
of these also would, in their turn, depend upon like relationships, 
which would thus involve an infinite regress. — Nor lastly could it 
be known through Perception obtained through the instrument- 
ality of the Mind alone (irrespectively of Sense-Contact) ; because 
if the Mind alone by itself w^ere to bring about such Cognitions, 
then men would become omniscient; and there would be no limi- 
tation upon the reach and functioning of the Mind.'^ 

This difficulty has been met in the following manner: — The 
relationship is cognised through that same Means of Cognition by 
which the members of the relationship are cognised; e,g., 
between Fire and Smoke, all relationships are cognised by means 
of Perception through the Senses; the relationships being appre- 
hended as qualifications belonging to the two things (Fire and 
Smoke), which latter are perceived by themselves. The particular 
time and place also are perceived as qualifying adjuncts of those 
same things. Thus it is that Fire and Smoke become perceived 
as qualified by a qualifying Relationship and by certain speci- 
fications of Time and Place. The next stage in the process is the 
recognition of the fact that wdiile, in some cases, Fire is found 
to be concomitant with Smoke, there are instances wffiere it is not 
so; e.g,y in the case of the Red-hot iron; this gives rise to the 
conviction that the llelationshij^ (of concomitance) of Fire with 
Smoke is not constant, but qualified by variations of Time and 
Place; — as for Smoke, on the other hand, it is never found apart 
from Fire; and this gives rise to the conviction that Smoke is 
always, invariably, concomitant with Fire; that is, the said 
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Eelationship of Smoke and Fire is contant. After this conviction 
has dawned upon the mind, all that is needed for the forthcoming 
Inferential Cognition (of Fire) is the apprehension of the mere 
existence of Smoke ; for which apprehension alone there is need for 
the operation of a Means of Cognition ; and when once this exis- 
tence has been apprehended, the idea of the connection and 
presence of Fire follows naturally from the pre-conceived notion 
of the said relationship between Fire and Smoke. Thus then all 
that is needed for the apprehension of iheinferential Cognition is 
supplied by Sense-Perception itself. This view may be open to 
the objiection that, under the above explanation, the Cognition of 
Smoke would include within itself the Cognition of Fire also, and 
thus there would be nothing left unknown which would be cog- 
nised by the resultant Inferential Cognition ; and this last would 
therefore cease to be Valid Cognition, Pramdna. This objection 
would have had some for(;e against the Prdblmkara, only if 
Pramdna, Valid Cognition, had been defined as that which affords 
the cognition of something not already cognised. As a matter of 
fact however Prahhdkara does not make this a necessary condition 
in the Validity of a Cognition; he defines it simply as Apprehen- 
sion, and certainly the Cognition of Fire following upon the 
Cognition of Smoke is ‘ Apprehension.’ Then again, in all cases 
of Inferential Cognition, the previous knowledge of the relation- 
ship between the ‘ Subject ’ and the * Probans ’ is absolutely 
necessary; and hence Inferential Cognition must always pertain 
to things already known. The reuvson why Inferential Cognition 
does not appear in regard to each and every thing known to us 
lies in the fact that there can be no Cognition of any sort unless 
the Agent wishes it (i-c., has his mind turned towards it); and 
in a case where all that w^e wash to know regarding a certain thing 
is already known by other and simpler means of knowledge, there 
is no occasion for us to recall to our minds the various relation- 
ships borne by the thing concerned; and hence the idea of the 
relationship not being before the Mind, no Inferential Cognition 
ensues. — {Vide Prakaranapanchikd, p. 76.) 

The very definition of Inferential Cognition serves to indicate 
all the more important defects in the Inferential process, — which 
defects have been called ^ Hetvdbhdsa,^ Defective or Fallacious 
Reason, For instance, (a) the condition that * the relationship 
between the two factors must be one that has been previously 
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known ^ precludes the Asadhatrana or Too Specific Reason 
(Prohans), As a matter of fact, the character that belongs speci- 
fically to the ‘Subject’ cannot form the basis of any valid Inference; 
because such a character could not have been perceived any- 
Avhere else, and thus this character along wtih the Subject could 
never be known as related to any third object, and yet it is the 
relationship to this third object that forms the essence of an 
Inferential conclusion. For example, the Earth is related to 
Odorousness by such a peculiar relationship that that relation- 
ship cannot indicate the Earth as being related to anything other 
than the said Odorousness . — (?>) The condition that ‘ there must 
be a clear relationship between the two factors ’ precludes the 
‘ Badhita ’ Anulled Prohans; e.g., when the eternality of Word- 
Sound IS sought to be established on the basis of its heing an 
Effext, it is found that no positive relationship is possible between 
the character of ‘ Eternality ’ and that of heing an Effect, — the 
two being naturally contradictory; for Ibis reason the said 
Inference cannot be valid. — (c) The condition that ‘ the relation- 
shij) should he infallible, permanent ’ precludes the Sadhdraria, Too 
Wide Prohans; e.g,, when the ‘ Eternality ’ of Word-Sound is 
sought to be proved on the basis of its heing cognuahle, it is found 
that the relationship between ‘ Eternality ’ and ‘ Oognisability ’ 
is not permanent, inasmuch as there are many things that are 
cognisahle without being eternal; and hence the said relationship 
cannot lead to a valid Inference of Eternality, — {d) The condition 
that ‘ one factor of the relationship (which is to be the Probans) 
must be perceived or well known in order to bring about the 
Inferential Cognition ’ precludes the yAsiddlia,^ Impossible or 
Unknown Prohans; e,g,, when the fact of things like Merit <and 
Demerit being perceptible to BuddJia is sought to he proved on 
the ground of His Ornniscience, — it is found that, inasmuch as 
this ‘ Omniscience has never been perceived or well known at all ’ 
it cannot lead to a valid Inference. 

Apart from these Fallacies, the Prdhhdkara does not accept 
any other. For instance, he does not admit of the Neutralised 
Prohans (‘ Satparatipraksa 0. His reason for this is that it is 
impossible for two contradictory characters to be predicated of 
the same ‘ Subject,’ as is persupposed by the Fallacy of ‘ Neutrali- 
sation ’ ; as under the circumstances, the two Inferences cannot be 
equally valid, as is implied by this fallacy; such contradictory 
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Inferences would be possible only when the real character 
of the ^ Subject ^ would be unknown. (See Prahiranapanchikd, 
P. 77.) 

The Object ot Inferential Cognition is of two kinds: — 
(1) Drsfasralnlsa7ja, that of which the specific individuality or 
feature is perceived^ and (2) the Adfstasvalal\mna, that of which 
the said feature is 7iot perceived. To the former category belong 
all such things as Fire and the like; and to the second category, 
such super-sensuous things as the ^ Capacity ^ of things, — the 
specific feature of which cannot be perceived, and yet it is possible 
for us to cognise its permanent and infallible relationship to 
get at its Inferential Cognition- For instance, we cannot per- 
ceive the huming capacity of Fire, and yet we can irifer its 
existence from noting its Effect produced upon things. (See 
P'TaJcaranapanchihd, p. 78.) 

As to what is the ^ Pramdna ^ and what the Resultant, in th(' 
case of Inference, the conclusion is the same as in the case of 
Perception. That is to say, if %ve regard ^ Pramana ^ as syno- 
nymous with ^ Valid ’ Cognition (PraTniti ), — and hence ^^Inumdna' 
as synonymous with ^ Inferential Cognition,' — then what is 
^ Ammfina,^ Inference, is the Cognition of the Subject, Fire, 
proceeding from the Mind-Soul contact, as influenced by the 
perception of the Inferential Indicative (Smoke); and the 
' Resultant ' in this case would consist of the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the cognised^ object by the cog7iuing Agent. — If, on the 
other hand, ^ Pram^ma ^ is regarded as the Means by which valid 
cognition is obtained, — and ‘ Amimuina ’ as that by means of 
which the valid Inferential Cognition is obtained, — then, in that 
case, the A7iuvidna~Pra7n/‘ma would be the Mind-Soul contact; 
and the relation between the several factors would form the 
* Cognitive Process ' ; and the Res^iltant in this case would be the 
Inferential Cognition itself. If, lastly, the Means (of the Cog- 
nition) be taken as that which is the most effective {Sadliahata/ma) 
in the bringing about of the Result, then the Perceptio7i of the 
Inferential Indicative or Probans (o.g,. Smoke) would have to be 
regarded as the AnuTnlina’-PraTnilvt/i (Means of Inferential Cogni- 
tion); as it is this that is most directly and immediately effective 
in bringing about the Inferential Cognition {oi Fire). (See 
Prakaranapanchilcd, p, 82.) 
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There are two kinds of Inference — (1) ‘ Svdrtha/ /or o/ic’.v 
own benefit, and (2) ^ Pardrthn,^ for the benefit of others. In the 
former, the conclusion is deduced from the j)reniiss or premisses 
recalled to the mind; in this case all the processes need not he 
stated; one often deduces a conclusion from a single ]3rtnniss. In 
the second, the conclusion is deduced from premises v.hich are 
generally fully stated. 

As regards this Sfateinent of the Inference, it consists of 
three Propositions, technically called ^ A vayavas Factor.^, of the 
Inferential Statement. These are — (1) Statement of the Propo- 
sition, (2) the Statement of the Major Premiss — involving the 
Statement of the Corroborative Instance, and (3) the Statement of 
the Minor Premiss — involving th(^ Statcnnmt of the Probans or 
Inferential Indicative. — (1) The Suitement of the Proposition 
serves to point out what is intended to be proved by the Tnfereru^e; 
e.g^, ‘Word-Sound is eternal;’ it is only when Ibis has been 
stated that we can intelligently proceed with the Inference.— 
(2) The Major Premiss states the Corroborative Instance and shows 
that there is an unfailing relationship bfdween what is sought 
to be proved (the Probandum) {Fternality) and that h// ineans of 
which it is sought to be proved (the Probans); and this relation-* 
ship must be indicated as existing in (*ases that are well known 
to both parties; for instance, when it is intended to ])rove the 
presence of Fire by means of the presence of S7nok(\ the Major 
Premiss is stated thus: — ‘ AVherever there is Smoke there is Fire, 
as in the Kitchen A Instances that do not apply to tlje case in 
question are regarded as wrong — €¥FcrT^ . — Lastly, inasmuch 
as Inferential Cognition follows upon the Perception of one of 
the two factors between wliich the i)eTTnan(mt relation sliip sub- 
sists, — ^the perception of one factor be(‘omes a necessary clement 
in all Inferences; and it is as stating this, the presence of the one 
factor, that the Minor Premiss becomes essential. For instance, 
when seeking to prove the presence of Fire on the Kill by means 
of the presence of Smoke, it is necessary to make the statement 
that ‘ there is Smoke on the Hill;’ without which the conclusion — 
that ‘ there is Fire on the Hill ’ — could not be rightly deduced. 
(Prakaranaparichikd, p. 82.) 

There is some difference of opinion regarding the pr.^cisc order 
in which the Inferential Argument should state the two premisses. 
F. 14 
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According to Prdhhdhara^ there need to be no hard and fast rule 
regarding this order; because the conclusion — ‘ There is fire on 
the Hill ’ — follows all the same, whether we state the reasoning 
in the form — \a) Wherever there is Smoke there is Fire, as in 
the I?it(dien ; — and (/>) there is Smoke on the Hill/ — or in the 
fonn — ‘ {a) There is Smoke on the Hill, and (6) wherever there is 
Smoke there is Fire, as in the Kitchen.’ (See Prakarar^apanchikd, 

p. 85.) 

Some writers hav(» lield that the purposes of the rorroborative 
Instance can be also served by the NepnHve In/itanne, or an 
Jmtance per contra: for in corroboration of the reasoning ‘ There 
is Fire because there is Smoke/ we may put forward the Instance 
^ Whenever there is no Fire, there is no Sim)ke, as in the Tjank.’ — 
This view is not accepted by the Prdhhnlara ; because, he argues, 
the Probans can prove ihe conclusion only by force of its relation- 
ship to that which is sought to be prov^ed : and this relationship 
can be asserted only by means of a positive instance, not by a 
negative one; even though in some cases, the Nepative Instance 
may serve to point out the necessary relationship, yet it can do 
so only indirectly, the process thereby bec'oming more involved 
than in the case where the instance is stated in the positive form. 
Hence in all cases, it is the positive instance that should be put 
forward. (See Pralaraiiapa'drhikd, p. 85V 

The defects pertaining to the ‘Subject’. Pal'sa, of the inferential 
Reasoning are of two kinds, — (a^ being contrary to well-known facts 
of experieTice. and (h) having a qualification that is absolutely 
unknown. — The defects pertaining to the Prohans have already 
been indicated above under ‘Fallacies’. Those pertaining to the 
Instance are of four kinds, — (1) being not applicable to what is 
sought to be proved, Vc,, the Proban dum : (2) being not applicable 
to the Prohans: (8) ])eing iiot applicable either to the Prohans or 
to the Prohavfi'nw : and (4) failing io establish the desired relation- 
ship. The defects pertaining to the Statement of the Proposition 
are (1) Tndefiniteness and Obscurity of Ex])ression and (2) Xon- 
AflBrmation. (Praharanapafiehihn, p. 87.) 

(O Bhatta View of Inference. 

Shahara (Trs., p. 8) has declared that Inference (along with 
the other forms of t^ognition) presupposes, and is based upon, 
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Perception, — This lias been objected to in Shlo, V d. Pratyak^a, 
87 — 94; and explained in 96-96 et. seq. The objection emanates 
from the Buddhist, who liolds the view that ‘ Perception is always 
Non-€o7iceptual ' and as such, it cannot form the basis of Infer- 
ence or any other form of Cognition, as all these latter relate to 
the relationship of things, while no relationship can figure in 
Perception which is always N oii^Conceptual. 

KuvidriWs answer to this is that all that the Bhdsya means 
is that the Inferential and other cognitive processes can proceed 
only after one or the other factors that figure therein liave been 
previously 'perceived. 

To the stock objection that the Major Premiss already implies 
the Conclusion; — hence (in the words of J. S. Mill) — “ Every syllo- 
gism involves the fallacy of Petitio PrincipU^'' — the answer given 
by the Bhdtia is bolder than that given by Prabltdkara^ who, as 
we have seen, had to give up the idea that ‘ every valid cognition 
must apprehend something not already known.’ The Bhdtta 
accepts the permanent relationship between the Proban duin (Eire) 
and Probans (Smoke), and yet holds to the view that Inferential 
Cognition^ like every valid cognition, apprehends something that 
is not already known. He argues that, even though it is true 
that the Probans — Smoke — ^is seen, and also that the said percep- 
tion of Smoke carries with it the vague general idea of the Bite 
as a permanant concomitant of the S/jt^oke , — yet the final Object 
apprehended by the resultant Inferential Cognition is, not one 
that is already known by other means of Cognition; because the 
said perception of S'moke, though implying the vague notion of 
Pire as its relative, does not imply the notion of the presence of 
the Eire in the mountain; and it is this qualified Eire that forms 
the object of the Inferential Cognition. Thus Inferential Cogni- 
tion also has to be regarded as apprehending something not 
already know7i by other means. The vague notion of Eire in 
general is already there ; but the Cognition of the Pire as related 
to a particular ti'me and place, — the mountain for instance, — ^is 
not implied in the perception of Smoke. The smoke is seen, — the 
idea of Pire in general is also there, implied in the perception of 
Smoke, — the perception of th mountain is also there ; but there is 
no idea yet of the Pire as present in the Mountain, and it is this 
that forms the objective of the Inferential Cognition. (Shdslra- 
dipikd, pp. 41 — 44). 
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When a man as got the Inferential Cognition through his 
knowledge of the permanent relationship between the Probans 
and tlie probandnm, — he may wish to convey the same to another 
person; but for doing so, and for convincing him of the validity 
of his conclusion, ho will have to state the Inferential reasoning 
in full; this Statement is called the ^ Sadhana , ^ proof \ of the 
conclusion The Statement of the jiroof consists, according to the 
/ihafta, of throe Statements: — (1) Statement of the Conclusion 
(^Word-Sound is transitory *), (2) Statement of the Probans or the 
Reason (‘ Because it is an Effect ^), (3) Statement of the Major 
Premiss along with Corroboiative Instance All Effects are 
transient, o.g., the Jar ’). The order of these Statements is im- 
material; the reasoning may be stated as — (1) ^ The Effects are 
transient — c.ry., the Jar (2) ' The Word-Sound is an Effect,^ and 
(3) ‘ Therefore Word-Sound is transient.’ — (Slulstradlpika, p. 44.) 

The following are tlie defects in the Inferential Process: — 

(1) Defects of the Statement of the Conclusion — (a) Contrary 
to perceptible facts, (b) Unknown qualification and so forth 
(See *S7//o. Vd., Anur/ulrui). 

(2) Defects of the Probans — (a) Unknown, not admitted, In- 
admissalile, (6) Eallible, Inconclusive, (c) Contradictory, (a) The 
Unknown or the Inadmissible is of five kinds: — (1) Inadjnissible 
by itself, (2) Inadmissible in Qualification, (3) Inadmissible 
Negation, (4) Inadmissible Spbstratum, (5) Inadmissible Con- 
comitance. (/>) The Inconclusive is of two kinds — (1) Eallible, 
Untrue, and (2) Neutralivsed. In the case of the Neutralised 
Probans, the two contradictory reasons are not equally valid; 
what is meant is that the |)artie8 are unable to notice any differ- 
ence in their comparative validity. — The Too-Wide Probans also 
is defective; so also is the Too-Narroiv Probans. — (c) The 
Contradictory Probans is what is concomitant with the contrSry 
of the Probandum. 

The Corroborative Instance is of two kinds: — Instance of 
Similarity and Instance of Dissimilarity. An example of the 
former we have in the Kitchen — whic provides an instance of 
the concomitance of Smoke with Fire; an example of the Instance 
of Dissimilarity we have in the Tank, which provides an instance 
of the concomitance of No-Fire and N o-Sinoke, But it is seldom 
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necessary to state the second kind of Instance. (ShflsirndTpilia, 
p. 46.) 

What is meant by the Bhasya declaring that ihere are two 
kinds of infereiute is only that tljere are Infennices pertaining 
to Particulars as well as to I Jniversals . {SluMiradlpikd, p. 60.) 



CHAPTER XIII 

‘ \ KIll^AL ( OdXlTION * : ‘ SC’lMPTUliAL lAMl XC TJON ’ 

(A) Siiahara-Biia§.ya 

Shdiifra\ ‘ Scriptural Injunction % is tliat means of cognis- 
ing super-sensuous tilings l>h<iniui and AdJianna) which 

proceeds from Verhal Cofjnitioti , — {Wmsyn Trs., j>. io.) 

The Bhnsya does not think it necessary Io provide a ilefinition 
of ‘ Word ’ or ‘ V'erbal (Cognition ’ in general; it defines onij' the 
particular form of Wor(\ / njitnrtion , which is what hears upon 
the subject-matter of Mimauisa, viz,, Dharma-Adhfirma, ' Hence 
the term ^ Shabda ^ here sfands for tlie VtMlicj or Scriptural AVord, 
and '‘Atthid for IJUarnia-Adharina, which forms the subject-matter 
of ‘ Scripture ’ — says Kvmdrila- {Shlo, Wlrtiba, Sluibdd, 8 — 18.) 

According to Prahhakara (JJrhatl, p. 104) also, the term 
^ Shdstra ’ (in the Definition) stands for hi junction; and the 
term ' Shabda vijfulna * stands for tlie (’ogiiition of so methiny to 
he done, derived through Hence ‘Shdstra,' Injunction, 

is the means of cognising ivhat shmtld he done, throuyh Words. 
(Sfi. 1.1.5, Bhdsya — Trs., p. 9.) 

In course of discussion, the general question relating to 
Verbal Coynitum in general and its validity and reliability, also 
comes in for full treatment. {Shabara-’Bhd.fya Trs., })p. H> — 25) 
as below. 

The validity and reliability of tlie cognition derived from 
Scriptural Injunction is assailed on the ground of the Veda 
(Scripture) being full of absurd and incoherent assertions : which 
fact vitiates its validity as a guide to tlie right knowledge of 
Dharma. (Shahara'-IJIuurya , pp. 16-17.) 

The answer to this is provided in Su. 5. — The relation of the 
W ord^ with its denotation is inborn; ‘ Injunction ’ is the means 
of knowiny Dharma, — and it is infallible in reyard to all that is 
imperceptible; it is a valid means of knowledge, as it is indepen- 
dent, That is, («) the relation between the Word and its Denota- 
tion is inseparable; (fe) it becomes the means of knowing Dharma, 
which is not cognisable by any other Means of Cognition; — (c) it is 

no 
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Word in tlie form of I njtiuction that provides this knowlodg^e ; — 
{d) this means of knowing Dlumna is infallible; {e) lienee it is a 
valid means of knowledge; as it is independent. That is, when 
a cognition has been brought about by the said Word, tliere is 
no need for any other eorroboratingCogniHon or Person. 

Trs., pp. 8-9.) 

What is meant by the relation between the Word and its 
Denotation being ' inborn ’ is that it does not owe its origin to 
any person, it is primordial, original, self-sufficient, not depen- 
dent upon any other Means of (iignition. (Hhd.ufa^ Trs., p. 17.) 

Tf the eonneetion between the Word and its Denotaiion were 
dependent upon other Means of (’ognition, then all those Words 
and Expressions which speak of super-sensuous things mighi be 
regarded as of doubtful validity; when however the said connec- 
tion is inborn, inherent, self-sufficient, then there is nothing to 
shake the inherent validity of what is learnt from tlie words of 
the Veda. (JiidhaH’-Rijvviviald.) 

Thus then the knowledge provided by the Scrip! ural Injunc- 
tion must be right and reliable. In the case of Words emanating 
from human sources, there may be doubts regarding their validity 
or truth ; as in this case it would all be dependent for its validity 
upon things extraneous to themselves, — such as the validity of 
those sources from ivhich the speaker may have derived his know- 
ledge of Avhat he is speaking of and so forth. On the other hand, 
in the case of the Word not emanating from a hninan source, — 
why should there he any douht regarding its truth? Certainly, 
we do not require auy corrohoratiou of what we learn from the 
said Word; when the Word speaks of something, what is meant 
is that it makes that thing Imown, /.c., it heroines the means of 
that thing hecoming I nowv ; so that as soon as the Meansi, in tlie 
shape of the Word, is there, what is expressed by it becomes known 
hy tfself, without any extraneous help. Ender the circumstances, 
how could one call it fahe^^? As a matter of fact, the notion 
derived from an Injunction is nol of a doubtful character; nor 
does there appear any notion to the contrary at any other time or 
place, or under any other circumstances. (Shahora — Trs., pp. 17- 
18.) 

This leads on to the jjeneral question of Words and their 
Denotation, It is argued that all that has been said above may 
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be true; but there can be no relationship between the Word and 
wliat is denoted by it; none of the several kinds of Relationship — 
Oonj’unctioii, Inherence, Cause-Etfect, Container-contained — is 
possible between the Word and what it denotes. 

The answer to the above is that the Relationship between the 
Word and what it denotes is that of the Denoter-DenoteA^ i.e,y of 
the Naine and the Named . — This is objected to on the grouTid that 
no such Relationship is cognised when one hears a Word uttered 
for the first time. — The answer to this is that in all such things 
our experience is the only guide. It is only when we find a Word 
actually expressing a r'crtain Ihing that we regard it as the 
Denofer of that thing; this is not found possible in the case of 
a Word heard for the fii’vst time; in fact, the denotation of a Word 
is understood only when it has l>een heard used as many times 
as makes it definitely re(*ognisod that ‘ this Word denotes this 
thing \ — Says the oyiponent — ‘‘ If the Word does not express any 
meaning* when it is heard for the first time, then the relation 
between the Word and its Denotation (‘annot be inborn, it must 
be something created, artificial.” {Bhdsya, Trs., p. 18.) The 
answ’er to this is that the said relation cannot be artificial; it (‘an- 
not be regarded as created by any person — not even by (rod. No 
such creator of Word -relation ship can b(* vouched for by any 
Me ans of Cognition. 

The Bhdsya (Trs., p. 19) takes up the three (juestions — (1) 
What is a Word? (2) What is its Denotation? and (?1) Wat is 
the relation between the Word and its Denotation? 

I. What is a Ward? The Word is a verbal unit (‘(unposed 
of a number of letters. For instance, in the case of the word 
‘ (rauld (as denoting the Cotv), the Word, is the unit composed o) 
the component letters /;, an and A. Such is the declaration of 
the revered Upavarm. Among people the term ‘ Word ^ is ap- 
plied to what is apprehended by the Ear; and in the case of the 
Word ^ gauh ’ what is api)rehend(‘d by the Ear is the unit com- 
posed of the said letters (p. 19). 

The Bhiunja brings forward, in this connection, the view of 
the Grammarian regarding the nature of the ‘ Word.* The 
Grammarian holds whai has been called the ^ Doctrine of the 
Sphota,^ He argues as follows (against the view propounded by 
Upavarsa ): — ‘‘ If it is as declared by Upavarsa, then there can 
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be no cognition of the meaning of a word. Because, as a matter 
of fact, the cognition of what the Word denotes does not appear 
on the hearing of the component letters, directly; and apart from 
the component letters, there is no single entity in the shape of 
the composite whole (under the above theory), from which the 
cognition of the Denotation could follow. For instance, at the 
moment that we hear the letter we do not hear the letter 
and so forth. From all this it follows that the word ^ gauli ’ as 
a composite unit, must be something different from the component 
letters; and it is from this composite unit that the cognition of 
the Denotation follows fstnd to this composite unit we give the 
name Sphota].** 

Shabara’s answer to this is as follows: — What happens is that 
each component letter, as it is uttered, leaves an impression be- 
hind, and what brings about the cognition of the Denotation of 
the Word is the last component letter along tvith the Impressions 
of each of the preceeding component letters. In actual experi- 
ence, the composite Word-unit is never found to be anything 
entirely different from the component tetters; hence there can be 
no ^ Word * apart from the component letters. — This is a much 
simpler hypothesis than that of the Grammarian who has to 
postulate a * Sphol/i * as entirely distinct from the component 
letters; while our doctrine requires no such postulate. {Shah<Jra, 
Trs., pp. 19-20.) 

II. What is it that is denoted, by the Word? What is 
denoted by the Word — ‘ Cow,^ for instance, — is the ^ Universal ’ 
(Class or Community) * Cow ^ — marked by certain characteristic 
features — the dewlap, for instance. This Universal is an accom- 
plished entity and is actually perceived as such. (Shahara, 
Trs., pp. 21-22.) 

That it is the ‘ Universal ^ that is denoted by the Word has 
been declared by Jaimini himself under 1.3.33; and Shaharals 
comments on this Siitra are found under Adhikarana 10 B of 
Adhydya I, Pada 3 — Sutras 30 to 35. (Trs., pp. 118 — 124.) 

Under this Adhikarana, the question is pointedly raised — Is 
it the * Universal * or the ^ Individual ^ that is denoted l)y the 
Word? That factor which is common to several particular things 
^is the Class or Universal; while that which possesses certain speci- 
fic uncommon characteristics is the Individual. The question as 
F. 15 
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to which of these two is denoted by the Word — ‘ Cow ^ for in- 
stance — arises from the fact that whenever the AVord ‘ cow^ ' is 
pronounced in common parlance, it brings about the idea of the 
Universal — the class-chardeter — common to all cow^s, — and yet in 
all actions resulting from the use of the Word, it is the individual 
COW' that comes in. 

The Individual-Theory has been thus set forth (in Su, HO and 
Bhdsya) : — (A) If AVords denoted tiniversals or (Hasses, no 
Injnncfinns of Acfion wonhl he possible: i.e., if Words denoted 
‘ ITniversals/ there could be no injunction of actions like Inlling, 
washing, chopping and so fortli, as none of these actions could be 
done to any ^ l^niversal/ As regards the notion of Ulass or 
Universal that appears on the utterance of the AVord, the right 
view is that the ‘ [Universal ^ figures only as the distinguishing 
feature of the Individval denoted b^^ the Word, — the idea being 
that of ‘ that particular animal wdiich lias the class-characler 
Cow^ ’ ; just as when the word ‘ Jjancer ’ is uttered, though the 
resultant idea is that of the man with the Trance, yet the Lance 
is not w'hat is denoted by the AVord, it comes only as tlie (diarac- 
terising feature of the man. — (B) Another argument favouring 
the Individual-Theory is that, if the AA^ord demoted ^ Tiniversals \ 
then there wonld he no words eo^pressive of qvalities as snhsisting 
in Substances. (Su. HI); that is, if AVords denoted the ‘ Uni- 
versal there w'ould be no Word expressive of (fvalities, such as 
we have in the expression ‘ Si,r cows are to be given as the vSami- 
ficial Fee '. — (C) The third argument (Su, H2) is that w^e meet 
wdth such AT^edic texts as — ‘ If the animal consecrated has run 
away, one should secure another animal of the same colour and 
of the same age ’ ; if words denoted the ‘ ITnivensal ’ then there 
could be no securing of ‘ another animal ' : as the other animal 
also would belong to the same ^ Universal ’ as the one that lias 
run away. From all this it follows that what is denoied by the 
Word is the Individual 

The Siddhanta view^ is that it is the Class, the Un/iversal, that 
is denoted, as it is that which serves the purpose of Actions. (Sn. 
H3). For instance, we have the Injunction ^ One should erect 
the Altar like the ‘ Shyena such an injunction would have sense 
only if the wTird ^ Shyena ’ denoted the ‘ Universal’ If ii de- 
noted an individnal Shyena-bird, then, inasmuch as it would be 
impossible for the performer to make or produce any such indivi- 
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dual bird, — the Injunction would be laying down something im- 
possible and hence meaningless and futile. The word therefore 
must stand for the CU$s, the Universal, the factor common to all 
individuals, and as. such representable and producible in the sluii)e 
of the figure of the Bird . . . If the Word denoted any (me in- 
dividual, then it could not be used for any other Individxial . . . 
and if the Word ^Cow’ could be used for other Individual cows 
also, then why could it not be used for other Individual animals — 
Horses, Asses, etc.? ... If again, a Word were to denote that 
Individual alone to which it has been actually applied in usage, 
tlnm the Word ‘cow’ could not be used in reference to the new- 
born calf. Nor, in this cas(», would it be possible to l)ave any such 
comprehensive idea of the Cow as is met with in such expressions 
as — ‘this is a cow, that is a cow.’ As a matter of fact, too, no 
Word is ever found to be applied to any (jne Individual only, and 
not to another. It may be held that — “the word Coir is applied 
to and denotes all those Individuals wherein the common class- 
cJia racier — ‘ Cowness ’ — subsists.” If that were so, then what 
would be cognised as denoted by the Word would be a qualified 
Individual, i.e., the Individual qualified by the Universal ^Cow^ ; — 
in that case the qualifying factor — the Universal ‘ Cow ’ — should 
be one that has been already cognised before. — It may be 
held that “ the Word may be taken as denoting the Universal as 
the qualifyiny factor and the Individual as the qualified factor) 
and in any particular case, which of these two is the prrmary and 
which the secondary will be determined by the intention of the 
8x)eaker.“ — This however cajinot be so; such determination of the 
Criniary or the Secondary (character would be possible or neces- 
sary only if both, U niversal as well as I ndividual, were dmioted by 
the Word ; as a matter of fact, however, by' positive and negative 
concommitance we know that what is invariably expressed by ihi^ 
Word is the Universal, not the Individual, the idea of which latter 
only follows upon the wake of the notion of the Uni versal , — Nor 
(^aii the Word be taken as denoting the Universal as qualified by 
the Individual; as, if that were so, then the Word denoting the 
Universal as qualified by any one Individual, could not be applied 
to any other Individual. From all this it follow's that it is the 
Universal that is denoted by the Word, and it is this (’ognition 
of the Universal or Class that brings about the notion of the 
Individual subsequently. 
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[aS'^. 34, Bhd.^ Trs., P., 123] It has been argued by the Indi- 
vidualist that (1) “no action would be possible, if the Word denoted 
the Universal.’^ {Su. 30) — and (2) that “ there would be 
no Word expressive of Qualities subsisting in Substances {Su. 
31), — and (3) “ that there could be no Injunction of another, such 
as we have in the text another animal should he brought in/ 
{Su. 32.) 

The answer to all this is that — As Words denote Universals 
or classes, and through these, also Individuals , there would he no 
dissociation from Action, etc. {Su. 35.) That is, {a) inasmuch 
as the Word denotes the Universal, the Action enjoined would 
pertain to that Individual which is related to that Universal. Uor 
instance, in the case of the Injunction * Sprinkle water on the 
Vrihi-Corn,^ — what is enjoined is the sprinkling of water over 
paddy — over that Substance which is helpful in the sacrificial 
performance; as the sprinkling could not be enjoined as to be done 
over the ^ Universal ’ because no sprinkling over a ‘ Universal ’ 
is possible; so what happens in this case is that the word ^ Vrlhi- 
Corn\ which really denotes the ‘ Universal,^ is used for the pur- 
pose of qualifying and indicating the receptacle of the action of 
sprinkling water; so that the ' UniversaU, when cognised as 
denoted by the Word, would qualify that receptacle of the action. 
Thus there would be no incongruity at all. (6) Similarly as 
regards Words expressive of qualities — in the case of the text 
speaking of ‘ Six Cows,' what is intended to be declared is the 
number of that substance which is to be given as the Fee, and 
the word ‘ cows,' as denoting the ‘ Universal,' serves to qualify 
and indicate that Substance, (c) As regards the Injunction re- 
garding ‘ another animal', what is meant to be spoken of as 
‘ another ' is the substitute for what has been lost; and hence the 
word ‘ animal', which denotes the ‘ Universal,' serves to qualify 
and indicate the real substitute. 

Thus it is established that ail Words like ‘ Cow ' ^ Horse ' 
and so forth denote Classes or Universals. {Shabara, Trs., 
p. 124.) 

III. The third questoin is — What is the relation between 
the Word and its Denotation? 

The relation between the Word and its Denotation is that — 
on the Word being cognised, what is denoted by it becomes cog- 
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nised. That is, the relation is that of the Name and the Named. 
{Shabara^ Trs,, p. 22.) 

All these three — (1) the IVord, (2) its Denotation^ i.e., the 
Universal, and (3) the relation between these, — are eternal. That 
the ^ UuiveTs^l ^ (or Class) is eternal has been shown above 
(Section on Jdti). 

The relation between the Word and its Denotation is also 
eternal. It cannot be regarded as brought about by any Person 
(in the shape of God) ; as there is no proof of the exiwstence of such 
a Person. — Words are always taught as accomplished entities 
having the inherent po\ver of denoting things. If it were impos- 
sible for us to comprehend the meaning of words without presum- 
ing a Creator of this relationship, then alone could there be 
justification for presuming such a Creator. As a matter of fact, 
however, we find that when older people are making use of words 
for their own purposes, the younger men who happen to hear 
those words actually come to understand them; those older 
people too, when they were young, understood the words in the 
same way, when uttered by their Elders; those later again under- 
stood them as used by still older people; and so on the process has 
gone on without beginning in time. — The other explanation pro- 
vided by the other party is in the shape of the doctrine that the 
meaning is comprehended because the relation between that 
Meaning and the Word was created, laid down, by some Person. 
As between these two explanations, so long as the explanation 
based upon co7rmi07i usage is available, it cannot be right to pre- 
sume a Creator of the relation. {Shabara^ Trs., p. 24.) 

This relationship is infallible also; it is always found to be 
true. There is no point of time when the \V or d-^r elation was not 
there. (P. 24). Then again, in regard to such super-sensuous 
things as the Deity and the like, the creating of a Name would bo 
not only useless, but also impossible. When a thing is known 
in its general form, and its particular forms are not known,— then 
alone is the Name propounded in connection with these particular 
forms; and in the case of such words as " Deity ’ and the like, no 
general or particular forms can be perceived. For this reason also 
there can be no creation of the relation in question by any Person. 
(Shabara, Trs., pp. 24-26.) 
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It lias been shown that what is denoted by the Word is the 
‘ Univeiwsal/ and this is eternal; — also that tlie reJatiovs/iif) 
between the Word and wliat is denoted by it is eternal. As a 
neeessary eorollary to these, it follow%s that the Word itself is 
eternal. This has been dealt with in detail under Sutras I. i. (i 
to 23. {Shabara^ Trs., pp. 32 — 41.) 

The opposite view has been set forth under Su. (j — 11; it is 
as follows: — “ It has been asserted that the relation between the 
Word and its Denotation is eternal, lint this is not possible; 
because the Word itself is not eternal. As a matter of fact, 
Word is often found to be destroyed, so that when it comes to 
be produced (uttered) again, its relation to its Denotation cannot 
but be artificial, epheiiK ial, newly made. Then again, no one 
ever comprehends the meaning of a Word heard for the first time. 
— The Word itself must be something ephemeral, {a) because it is 
always found to follow after an Effort; finding that tluu'e is an 
invariable coucommitance between the appearance of the Word 
and Human Effort, — the Word appearing only when Iheie is 
Human Effort, — we infer that the Word is produced by the Effort; 
nor is there anything to show that the Word existed before 
that Effort. {Su, G). — {b) Another reason why the Word 
should be regarded as ephemeral is that it does not persist. {Su, 
7) ; that is, when the VV'ord is uttered, it is not found to persist 
even for one moment; it is not perceived at all; from which we 
conclude that it must have been destroyed. — (c) Another reasoji : 
— Because the term ^ Karoti\ ‘ makes^, ‘ produces’, is heard in 
connection with words. {Su, 8). In common parlance people 
make use of such expressions as*’ Kum shahdavi ’ (make the word- 
sound), which shows that the Word is something made, produced. — 
{d) Another reason: — We hear the vsame Word uttered in several 
l)laces at the same time; this would not be possible if the Word 
wertj one and eternal. Unless there is something very special 
about it, there can be no plurality in what is eternal; it is only 
in the case of non-eternal products, which are many, that, on 
their being produced in several places, they betiome connected with 
the several points in space. {Su, 9) — {e) Another reason for re- 
garding Word as non-eternal: — Because there are original forms 
and their Modifications {Sil. 10). In the case of such expressions 
as ^ dndliyatra\ the original form was ^ dadhi -atra\ and the ^ i ’ 
of ‘ dadhi ’ because modified into ‘ y such is the teaching of the 
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(xrammarians ; and as a rule whatever is liable to Modification is 
)K)t eiervftl, {Su. 10). — (/) Another reason: — There is an Au^*- 
nieutation of the Word-Sound due to the multiplicity of its 
producers (speakers) (N?7. 11). As a matter of fact, we find that 
when a W^ord is pronounced by several persons, the Word-Sound 
produced is very loud. If the Word were only nuuiife.^fed^ and 
not prod need, then tlie Word-Sound heard would always !(? the 
same, whellier pronounc(‘d by one or by many persons. From tliis 
we conclude that some poriion of the Word is produced by each 
of tlie speakers, and it is on accoinit oi‘ tlie (‘onsequent au^inenta- 
lion of tlie sound ihat it is per(*eived as louder. (Sv. 11.)” 

Sho^bara\^ answer to the above is as follows: — As r(‘gards the 
reason (n) that Word is found to appear after human Effort 
— if wc' can establish, by sound reasoninn*, tliat VV^ord is eternal, 
then the fact put forward admits of the explanation that wliat is 
l>rouo*bt about by the Effort is only the ituinifesiation of the already- 
existing Word. (J^u, 12.) When the Word (‘eases to be lieard, 
what happens is that lluu’e is no [Jerceptioii of the Word which is 
still there, — on account of the non-rf^aching (non-contact) of the 
perceptive agency; and it is not due to the Destruction of the 
Word. If we (‘an establish the fact of Word being eternal, the 
phenomena brought forward (*an b(^ (explained on the ground that 
of the causes that bring about the perception of the Word-Sound, 
ill ere are some which are not operative when we do not hear it. 
The said percejition of the Word-Sound is brought about by 
certain (Conjunctions and Disjunctions which serve to numifest, 
not produce, the Word-Sound. What happens is that the 
Air-particles disturbed by the Sound-provoking stroke strike 
against the surrounding stagnant Air-j)articles, and produce 
certain (^injunctions and Disjunctions (in the shape of \naves) 
on all sides, whic‘h go on spreading us long and as far as the 
momentum lasfs; these (Conjunctions and Disjunctions — Air- 
Waves — are nof perceived because Air is imperceptible, in- 
visible; and as for the AVord-Sound, it is heard only so 
long and so far as the waves do not cease, and after these have 
ceased, it is not heard. It is for this same reason that Sound is 
heard at a greater distance when the Wind is favourable, 

13.) — {h) As regards the next argument — based upon the use of 
the word ^ Karoti ’ ^ makes ' in relation to the AVord-Sound 
(urged in Su. 8), — the answer to this is that when Word has been 
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definitely i)rovcd to be eternal, tlio expression ^KarotV is to be 
explained as meaning ‘ making use of/ (Su. 14). — (c) As re- 
gards the next argument (urged in Sii. 9) — that the Word is heard 
simultaneously in several places; — ^the amswer is that what is 
urged is not right. The Sun, though one^ is actually seen at the 
same time in several places. When the form of the Word is one 
only, if there are several places where the Word is heard, the 
diversity lies in the places^ not in the Word^ (d) As regards the 
* Modification * urged in 10, the (^ase of the expression 

‘ dadhyatra^ is not one of Modification of the original letter ^ i 
in fact the rcwsultant ^ y ^ is a letter totally different from the 
original ^ i \ That there is no Modification in this case is proved 
by the fact that people going to use the letter do not take 
up the letter — in the way in whi(*h one going to make curds 
takes up milk, of which the curd is a Modification. Merely 
because we perceive some sort of a similarity between the 
two letters * i ’ and ^ y ’ we (*annot regard one as the Modi- 
fication of the other. — (/) As regards the ‘ Augmentation ’ 
(urged in Su. 11)), — what has been urged is not quite 
accurate; as a matter of fact the Word-Sound has no parts, — ^no 
such parts are perceived; and being without parts, it cannot under- 
go Augmentation. What happens in the case urged is that when 
the Word is uttered by one man, its sound is but when it is 
pronounced by many men, those letters which had sounded soft 
come to be heard as Imid, on account of having been taken up by 
several Conjunctions and Disjunctions due to the utterances. 
Hence the ‘ Augmentation ’ spoken of is of the AV>/.s*c, not of the 
Word. (Sv. 17). From all this we are led to the final conclusion that 
Word is eternal, as its utterance is for the pttrpose of another 
(Su, 18), — i.e., for the purpose of making the meaning known to 
another person. If the Word ceased to exist as soon as uttered, 
then no one could speak of anything to another person. On the 
other hand, if the Word does not cease, but continues to exist, then 
it is only right and natural that when the Word is uttered and 
heard repeatedly, its meaning becomes comprehended by other 
persons; specially as it would not be possible to establish the neces- 
sary relationship between each succeeding Word and its Denota- 
tion. (See above). If then, the Cognition of the meaning of the 
succeeding Word were based merely upon its similarity to a pre- 
vious Denotative Word, then there would always be a chance of 
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its being mistaken and hence liable to siiblation. Further, each 
time that the word ‘ cow^ is heard, if it were only a ditferent 
Word, only similar to the original Denotative Word, then this 
would mean that whenever the Word is uttered it produces two 
things — (1) the use of the new Word and (2) the connection of this 
new Word with the Denotation; this (‘aniiot he riglit. (>S^7.. 18). 
As a matter of fact, whenever the word ‘ cow ’ is x^rornmnced, the 
idea that it produces is that of all cows simultaneously ; tl)is shows 
that the Word must denote the entire Class or Universal ‘(^ow^; 
and it is not possible to create the relation of the Word to a 
* Universal,’ because in creating a relation, tht* creator would 
luive to lay down the relation by pointing to tln» Universal, and 
without actually using the word ‘Cow’, — whi<‘h he. could not use 
until he had created its relation to the Denotation — in what 
manner could one indicate the distinct ‘ Universal ’ denoted by 
the Word)' Specially as the Body of the Covv, which alone 
could be pointed out, is the substratum of several ‘ TTniversals ’ 
— sucli as Earth, Substance, etc. If however, the word 

(hiw is eternal, it is the same Woid that is utiered several 
times, and has been previously heard several times, as 
ap])lied to other individual cows; thus by a process of 
])ositive and negative concommitance, the Word comes to be 
r(‘cognised as dtuioting the particular Universal, For this reason 
also, the Word must be eternal. {Su. 19). — Then again, 
when people speak of a number in coiuuM'tion with a Word, 
what they mean is that the Word is pronounced, so many times; 
they never mean that the Wh)rd itself is so many in 'number; and 
the use of such expressions shows that peo])le recognise the same 
Word; their reasoning is as follows; — -“We recognise 

the Word to be the same, our Cognition and our ( 'ognitive organs 
— are not defective, — other peoi)le also recognise the W’^ord to be 
the same; nor can this idea be called a JJetusion.; it could be so 
recognised only if the difference among the words weri? actually 
preceived ; as a matter of fact however, the idea that there are so 
many different words is not vouehed for by any Means of Kight 
Cognition; — we do not however accept mere Recognisahility of the 
AVord as proof of its eterjuility ; all that we mean l)y citing the 
fact of llecorjnition is to show that the theory of the non-eternality 
of the Word is contrary to a fact of Peree2)tioii, in the form of 
Recognition ; and we do not mean that eiernality is inferred from, 
F. 16 
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proved by, Recof/nition, It may be that the non-eternality also of 
the Word is supported by an Inference only, while Eternality 
will have the support of Inference in addition to Perception in the 
form of Recog*uition. It may be argued that the word ‘cow' that 
was pronounced yesterday has ceased to exist, so that what is 
heard today must be a difl'erent word. But the Word that was 
pronounced yesterday has not ceased to C;5xist; for the simple 
reason that we perceive (hear) it again ; when people see an 
object, and after ceasing to see it for a while, see it again, they 
recognise it to be the same, and they never think that the previous 
object had ceased to exist and a new one had come into existence. 
A thing can be regarded as having ceased to erist, — as being non- 
existent — mily when it is not cognisable by any Means of Cogni- 
tion. In the case in question however the Word is actual I v 
cognised, perceived, through Recognition, as the same. For the 
nou’^eanstence of the Word on the other hand, there is no proof 
at ail. Hence the idea of the Continuous Ejustemce of the Word 
cannot be wrong, it must be right. From this it also follows that 
even in the case of a Word not pronounced and heard, if people 
do not actually perceive it, they cannot assume that it is non- 
existent; just as, when a man, going out of the house does not 
perceive all his family-members, he does not assume that they 
have ceased to exist, are non-e.idsteiit. The Eternality of Word 
is not aft'ected by the doctrine of Universal Flii.r; because, in 
regard to other things, that view has the support of the fact that 
the things are actually found to be perishing, while in the case 
of the Word, no such penshing is perceived, and it is never found 
to have perished or ceased to exist. From all this it follows 
that Word is Eternal. {Su. 20.) Even in the case of things 
whose actual production has not been perceived, some are regard- 
ed as 'non-eternal, iierishuble, when it is found that there are 
potent causes leading to their destruction. For instance, even 
though one may not have seen the Cloth being produced by the 
process of weaving, yet seeing that it has been brought about by 
the conglomeration of the yarns, he concludes that it must perish, 
become non-existent, when that conglomeration comes to an end, 
or when the yarns themselves are destroyed. — In tlie case of the 
Word, there is no such cause or circumstam^e that could be regard- 
ed as bringing about its destruction and non-existence. (Stl, 21.) 
The view' “ that the Word is a prodxud of the Air, and hence 
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perishable is not tenable; if the Word were the product of Air, 
then it could only be /l?r in a particular shape : as a matter of fact, 
however, we do not recognise a single ])article of Air in the com- 
position of the Word, in the manner in which we recognise the 
parts of Yarn in the composition of the Cloth. Then again, if 
the Word were an air-})roduct, it would be perceptible through 
the organ of Touch; as a matier of fact, however, tlu* Word is not 
Touched; heiKMi it cannot be a product of Air. It must be Eternal. 
(»Sw. 22) — There, are Vc^lic texts also which speak of the Word as 
Kternal. — From all this we conclude that (he AVord is eternal. 
{Su. 23.) 

THE SENTENCE AND ITS MEANING 

SnAl3A«A-DHASYA (Trs., pp. 42 — ^7) 

It has been esiablished that AVords, their Meanings and the 
Relation between AVhirds and their Meanings, are all Eternal, 
lint so far nothing has been said regarding Sentences. And as 
the A^edic Injunction, which is the sole meaiLs of knowing Dharimiy 
is always in the form of a Sentence y — until the same facts have 
been established in regard to Senfencesy the validity of the Injunc- 
tion as a means of knowing Dharrna remains doubtful. Hence 
ii is that all writers on Mrrnam.m have devoted their attention to 
the Sentence and its Meaning. 

Sutra 24 sets forth the arguments in support of the view that 
Eternality cannot belong to tlie Sentence or its Meaning, or to the 
Relation between the two. The Sentence is a group of words; 
each AVord havS its own Denotation ; and even though each indivi- 
dual AA^ord and its Denotation is eternal, the Sentemee or its 
Meaning cannot be eternal. 

The Mirruimsaha'.^ own view is set forth under Sil, 26: — /n 
the Sentence, there is only a mention of words icith definite DenO'- 
tations along with a Word denoting Action, and the meaning of 
the Senteiice m based upon that. — On this the Ttha.^ya proceeds 
(Trs., p. 44) : — In the Sentence, we have a few’ words that arc tied 
down to their respective Denotations, along with a word denoting 
Action. Hence the Sentence cannot have any separate meaning, 
entirely apart from the meanings of words composing it. In 
fact, there is no valid means of knowledge whereby we could have 
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a Cognition of the in depen dent meaning of the Sentence, Even 
the last letter of the Sentence, along with the Impressions left 
by the iireceding letters, has no power, independently of the 
meaning of the words, to express any moaning totally different 
from what is expressed l>y the words. In the ease of the 
Sentence, what liappens is that each of the words composing 
it ceases from activity after having expressed its own 
moaning, — and the meanings of words tlins (‘omprehended 
bring about the com])reliension of the meaning of, the Sentence as 
a whole. What is brought about l)y the meaning of a woid is 
the notion of a qualitiod thing — the white ohject, the black object 
and so forth ; and as wliat is expressed by the Sentence is only a 
qualiffed thinfj, — viz., the meanings of words as qvali fieri by one 
another, — it follows that the comi)rehension of the meaning of 
the Sentence is derived from Ihe meanings of the Words; and no 
separate poiver of expression need bo posiulated for the Sontonce 
as a wlude. Then again, whether a certain thing is ditferent or 
not-difFerent from anoth(‘r is always ascertained througli positive 
and negative concomitance; and in the case in question it is found 
that sometimes, by reason of some menial derangenuMit, — as loss 
of memory — the meanings of the Words uttered are not compre- 
hended; at such a time the meaning of the Sentence composed 
of those Words would never be comprehended, — only if the mean- 
ing of the Sentence were not different from that of the Words; 
and as matter of fact, Ihe meaning of the Sentence is never cojn- 
preh ended in such cases. It follows, therefore, that the mean- 
ing of the Sentence is not entirely different from that of the 
Words.— From all this it follow’s that the meaning of the 
Sentence is comprehended only on the comprehension of the mean- 
ings of the component Words; and it has no connection with, and 
does not follow from, a distinct nnrt in the shape of the Group of 
Words (Sentence, conceived as something distinct from Words). 
It is true that the direct Denotation of each word, — which con- 
sists of the Universal — becomes somewhat restricted in its scope 
when the Word ajipears in a Sentence; it is for that reason that 
we regard ihe Meaning of the Sentence as consistig in a qualified^ 
Denotation of ihe component Words; but only when we find that 
the meaning of the Word as used by itself serves no useful pur- 
pose. Our idea is that if it can serve no useful purpose in its 
isolated form, it may serve some purpose by tqrken as a 
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qualified idea expressed by the Senteiiee. Furtber, the Aeeusative 
and other Endings ai)pearing at the end of Words clearly indi- 
cate the rule that the Denotation of the Words qualifies and res- 
tricts the signification of those Endings; so that the general rule 
— that the Accusative Ending signifies the oirjcctive cliaracter of 
things. — C./ 7 ., the idea of the core as denoted by tlie term ‘ Gmn, ^ 
with the Accusative Ending, — ^becomes set aside by the special rule 
that < he Accusative Ending at the end of the ])arti(*ular word ‘//o’ 
(Cow) denotes, not ohjectivit if in qeneral^ but the objectivity of 
the Coir; that is, the ohjecfive chatacter as restricted, and 
qualified by, the (\)n\ 

Then there is the argument that Sentences, as (i roups of 
Word.i, ixny ('omposcnl by human bcungs, and hen(‘e cannot be 
Eternal, like the Word. Tin's may be true in regard to Sentences 
composed by human beings; it cannot be true regarding vSentelices 
in the Veda: and it is the latter that the ^fvmani.mha cares for; 
indeed according to him, it is only the Vedic Sentence — which is 
entirely free from defects — that can b(» valid by itself and hence 
a reliable means or sourc’e of knowledge — sj)ecially that relating 
to Super-sensuous things. In rcf/ard to the ordinary thiiigs of 
the worlds it is possible for Sentences to he composed in actual 
usage {Sil. 20) — by men, after they have actually perc-eived the 
things spoken of in those Sentences. The cloned usion <hus is that 
the comprehension of the Meaning of tin* Sentence^ is obtained 
from that of the Meanings of tlu' component Words. (Skabara- 
/I ha., Trs., pp. 4‘2 — 47.) 

From what has been said under Sil. 25‘ — to the effect that the 
Sentence contains only the nienfion of Words with definite Deno- 
tations along with a Word denoting action, — and from what the 
lihasya says on that Sutra, — it is clear that tJiese old authorities 
lend tacit support to the Pixibhakara view of Verbal Expression^ 
the implication of which is that it is only the Injunction of an 
action that is really expressive and hence valid. (Sc»e below, under 
Prahluikarai) 

The same support is also lent by Sn. 1.1. e32 and the Bhasya 
thereon {Trs., p. 60) — urhere we road — On account of passages heing 
related to Actions etc. (Su. 32); on which the Bhasya — ‘ The Sen- 
tences occuring in the Veda are laid down as mutually related, 
and they always collectively hear upon an Action d {Trs., p. 60.) 
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Veda Not hie Work ok a Pehsonai. Being 
(Shahara, Sfi. 27 to 32, Trs., pp. 48 — 50) 

The Miwnmsaka\s main thesis is that Dharvia ran he known 
only from the Vedie Injimction; and in order to establish the in- 
fallibility and utter reliability of the Vedie Injunction, he has 
had to prove that — (1) Words are Eternal, (2) tlie Dcviiotations of 
Words are Eternal, (3) the Relatiomship between Words and their 
Denotations is Eternal, (4) the meanin|>* of the Sentence is com- 
prehended only on the com]>rehension of the meanings of the com- 
ponent Words, and the S(*ntence has no meaning apart by itself. 
As regards the .h]terMality of the Sentence, however, that Eter- 
nality cannot belong to the Sentence (‘omposed by human beings, 
and as such it cannot be Eternal; and for the same reason it can- 
not have an inherent validity, as it is open to the suspicion of 
having been vitiated at its source by the defects of the man pro- 
nouncing the Sentence. But this does not perturb the ^llmdm~ 
Mika; as the only Sentence upon wdiose eternalify and validity hd 
is keen is the Vedic Injunction^ which alone is the valid source 
of our knowledge of Dharma. And as all human or personal asso- 
ciations are open to tlie suspicion of being vitiated at its sour(‘e, 
it becomes necessary for the MhndmMika to show that the Vedic 
Sentence is not the work of any person, — that the Veda is not the 
work of any author, — that it is Eternal, self-sufficient. 

The opposite position has been thus set forth in Su, 1.1.27- 
28: — The Veda is the work of a personal author; it belongs to 
recent times; this is shown by the following facts; — (1) Sections 
of the Veda are named after human beings such as ^ Kdthaka^ 

‘ Kflldpaka ’ and the like; Katha and Kaldpa are well-known names 
of certain sages; such naming of the Vedic sections, therefore, 
could not be possible except on the basis of the assumption that 
these persons are the authors of the sections named after them ; 
(2) in the Veda we find the mention of siudi ephemeral things and 
names of men, etc. — as ^ Jiahara^ the son of PravaJuma ’ and so 
forth. {Sluiham-BJulsya, Trs.^ pp. 48-49.) 

The iMJrndrhsaka\s answer to the above is as follows: — We 
have already explained above (under Su. 5, — Bhd,, Trs., p. 17) 
that there is an unbroken tradition of the Vedic text among Vedic 
Scholars of which no beginnings can be traced. This proves that 
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the Vedic text, the Vedic Injunction, is Eternal. The names 
‘ Kdthaka ’ and the like are due to the fact of the particular 
person having been a specially efficient teacher of that section of 
the Veda. As for the words that appear to he jjroper names and 
met with in tlie Veda, these are not the names of any i^crsons at 
all; they are common words, not names, and it is only a chancre 
coincideiK^e that they resemble some proper names of modern 
times. 

As for certain sentences in the Veda tliat appear to be in- 
coherent and meaningless, which might discredit llie reliability 
of the Veda, it is not right to take any Vedic text out of its con- 
text, and treat it as an isolated assertion. The sentences have to 
be taken as correlated to, and collectively bearing upon, some 
action whicli is enjoined as to be done. Thus interpreted, no 
sentence in the Veda can be found to be meaningless or incoherent. 
(Bhd., 7V., pp. 49-50.) 



CHAPTER XIY 


(B) SCEIPTUHAL OR VERBAL COGNITION ACCORDING 
TO PRABHAKARA 

[^Praharana-Piincliikd^ p. 87 et saq.] The ^Shdstra — Scrips 
tural or Verhal Cognition — has been defined as the cognition of 
someth iiig* not before the Eyes, bronght about by tlie knowledg^e 
of words. Verbal {'ognition therefore is that Cognition of things 
imper(‘.eptible— ^ .e. , not cognised by other Means of Cognition— 
whicdi proceeds from Mind-Soul contact aided by the knowledge 
of ‘Sounds file ‘ Sounds ’ meant here being those in the form 
of letters ; as these alone are audible by the ear ; all sounds heard 
are in tlie sliape of letters, there being no such thing as mere 
JJhvanL Indistinct Sound. The ‘ Sound ’ therefore that is 
spoken of in this connection is only a comx)osite of Letter-Sounds 
related to something (vvhicli forms its Denotation); such indis- 
tinct Sounds as those of the rinirinp of birds is not really what is 
heard , — {Bi ltatl, ]). ir)»5) ; in every case tlie Sound that is heard is 
in the form of Letter-Sounds; in the (*ase of Words there are as 
many unils of Pcnception, /.c., Audition, as there are letters com- 
Xiosiiig tlunn ; and the idea that we have of having lieard one Word 
is due to the close proximity and ((uickness in which the several 
Ijetter-Sounds are heard. Tliis idea of tlie ‘ Word ’ however has 
to be regarded as a (nit, as it is only thus that it (tould have a 
single Denotation. 

The comprehension of this Denotation of Words is not got at 
through the Sense-organs ; because the Sense-organ brings about 
the perception of only the Letter-Sounds. In the Letters them- 
selves, however, there is a certain potency which brings about the 
apprehension of the Denotation of the Word composed of those 
Letters. It is for this reason that Letters have been held to be 
the Means of Verhal Cognition. ‘ The Word is nothing more 
than the Jjetter.s — ga. and the rest, — and it is this that is spok€»n of 
as Shabda, Word, and tliere is nothing apart from the Letters — 
says the BrhatJ (p. (id). — But the Word alone, as composed of 
the Ijetter-Sounds, is not sufficient to bring about the comi)rehen- 
sion of the meaning ; it <.s* only the Sentence composed of sucK 
words that brings about the Cognition; and what is eternal too is 

128 
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only the relation of the Sentence with its meaning. {Rjuvimaluy 
p. 135.) 

As a matter of fact, the Perception of each letter (of the 
Word) vanishes as soon as it appears; and so also the perception 
of each Word composing a Sentence. Hence it has been held 
that every such Perception leaves behind an Impression which 
leads on to the Perception of the next letter in the Word ; and so 
on, — the Impression left by these Letter-perceptions combines with 
that left by the last lictter of the Word, and thnsl^rings about the 
idea of the Word ns a whole, which brings about the idea of the 
nieanin// [though according to Prahhnhara, all this liappens for 
the first time in the experience of any one person, only when 
the Word thus cognised is found used in a Sentence — • 
-see helow ~\. — Each Word has thus to be regarded as having the 
potc'iicy of bringing about the comprelionsion of tlie. meaning. In 
a case wliere, even on the due hearing of the Ijclters of tlie Word, 
no meaning is comprehended, it has to be admitted that some 
necessary auxiliaries to that comprehension are wanting. Thus 
the comdusion is that, in the ultimate analysis, it is tlie /setter- 
Sound that is the rooheause of Verbal Oogriition; and what is 
tiue of the Letters as (‘omposing the Word is ti*ue also of the 
Words as composing the Sentence. Idiis theory of ^ Impressions’ 
left by Tictters has been justified on the ground that no other hypo- 
thesis can <*xplain the well-known facts of (xperience. (See 
BrhntJ, pp. IGO-lGl.) 

Tlie next question is — What is meant by the \ Arthn ’ — 

‘ Meaning ‘ Denotation ’ — of the Word? 

The Arthn, Meaning, of the Word is what is expressed or 
denoted by it; and what is denoted by the Word is something to 
which it bt'ars a relation wliich is independent of, — and not creat- 
ed and established by — any jiersonal agency. 

This Uelatlon is that of the Denoter-Denoted, i.e., the Beno- 
tntive Relation. Even though w^e do not comprehend the Mean- 
ing of a Word when we hear it for the first time, yet it cannot be 
denied that five Denotative Potency of the Word is something that 
belongs io it by its very nature, it is inherent in it. In our experi- 
ence, when \ve are listening to the conversation between two elder- 
ly persons, and fail to comprehend the meaning of the Words used 
by them, there arises in our minds an uncertainty as to whether 
h\ 17 
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or not the Words are expressive of any meaning at all; we proceed 
to reason ill our minds that if the Words were entirely inexpres- 
sive, they could not convey any sense to the person to whom they 
are addressefl; — from his behaviour, however, it is clear that he 
does derive the idea of something out of the words; and yet, if the 
Words are really expressive how is it that they do not convey any 
meaning to ourselves? The only explanation for this apparent 
anomaly must lie in the fact that in the person to whom the 
Words are addressed, there is something, some peculiar 
Power, which is wanting in ourselve; this power must he 
in the shape of the knowledge of what is dehoierl l>y tljt‘ 
Word; it is such Power alone whoso presen(‘e in the man 
is indicated by his behaviour. We ean have no idea of 
the man having tlie knowledge of any ■ Sat) lafa,' or Con- 
vention, hearing upon the exiiressiveiiess of the Word, — /.c., some 
such conventional law as that ‘ this Word denotes this meaning,’ 
upon wliich law some philosophers have based the denotativeness 
of Words. Until we are ourselves cognisant of the meaning of 
the Word, we cannot form the idea of any such law hearing ui)on 
it, and the knowledge of the said law presuppovses the knowledge 
of the meaning. From this it follows that the only power pre- 
sent in the person comprehending the meaing of a word (‘onsists 
in his knowledge of the fact that the Word is e.ipressive of such 
a meaning. This i)roves that the erpressivene.^s of the Word is 
soiuetliing that belongs to it by its very nature, and is not created 
ov produced by any person or thing. As this inherent e.vpressive 
potency of the Word is sutficient to explain all i)hetiomena of 
Verbal Expression and Cognition and Usage, there can be no 
justification for attributing the expresvsiveuess to a Conven- 
tion. In the case of some Words — such as Proper Names — such a 
Convention has to be admitted — which applies certain names to 
certain persons. But in the case of common names — such as 
* cow', ‘ jar ‘ man ’ and so forth — there is no justification for 
postulating any Convention. Consequently the relation of all 
such Words to their meanings must he held to be Eternal. 

Exactly the same is true of the Sentence also; tlie relation of 
which to its meaning is Eternal; ‘ the relation hetween the 
Sentence and the Memimg of the Sentence is inhorn, Eternal 
says Prahhahara (IJrhati, p. 136), on which the RjuvirnaU 
remarks — ‘ The inhorn character of the Belation is in reference 
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to the Sentence itself ; because the mere Word, simply by itself, 
expresses no meaning, it expresses a meaning and is coinpreheiid- 
ed only when occuring in a Sentence; and what is expressive by 
its very nature is the Sentence, and not any single Word by itself. 

The Mlvuinisaha lays stress upon this denotativeness — /.e., 
the relation between the Verbal Expression and the Idea Expres- 
sed — being inhorn. Eternal, because if it were not so, the validity 
of the Scriptural texts Avould be based upon the whim of the 
agencies creating and setting up the said Kelation, or of the person 
uttering lliose texts. And thus, as lie denies all personal agency 
ill tlie composition of tlie Veda, there wuiuld ipso facto no vali- 
dity in the Vedic, texts themseh’es. Nor can the Mlnmmsah<i 
accept tlie liOgician\s point of view, by which the denotativeness 
of Avoids* is (‘routed and fixed by ‘Convention ’ among people avIio 
introduce, and make use of, the Words for the first time, — ac<*oid- 
ing to th(» Tjogiciau, created by (Jod Tlimself. This view* necessi- 
tates the iiostuluting of a ‘ God ’ as the Creator of all Words and 
llieir denotations, and hence of the Veda itself; and this militates 
against tlie ^/lv^amsd•(\ovirine of tlie Eternality and Self-Sufli- 
ciciK*' of tlie Veda, which must be inde])(‘ndent of all )>ersonal 
influeiLce of any kind. In fact, if the denotatiA^eness of Words 
dt‘])ended solely upon ‘Convention,^ the Veda wmild be reduced 
to the ])osition of a meaningless jumble of W’ords; because, accord- 
ing to tlie A/Ji/ioutsaba, the pre-mninent function of the Veda 
lies ill the ( njoiiiing of certain aets as bringing about an Apurva 
— an im])t‘7’c(»])tible, Subtle Force — leading to a definite result; 
and us this Fnrrc is something of wliich no Ferson (‘onld liuA'e any 
direct kuoAvledge, except throngli the Veda — hoAV could the deno- 
tativeness of those Avords of the Veda lie fixed by any Convention? 
And as no ConA"eutioii could be found a])i)licable to these words, 
these would, according to tlie liOgiciau’s \deAV, lia\o to be regarded 
as absolutely meauingless. If a Creator, God, wore admitted, 
then as this God, l)eing omniseient, would lie |)ossessed of the 
direct knowledge of the said A pur a. He w ould be in a position 
ro lay doAvn the Conventions with regard to the denotutiAoness of 
Words, — including the Word denoting the Apurva, But to the 
imanisaka the idea of an omiiicient Person, like God, or any one 
else, is w holly inaeca^ptable ; hence for the sake of the Veda, bis 
all-in-all, he finds it necessary to stick to the view^ that all Words 
and their Denotations are eternal, ever-lasting, independent of 
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all conventions ami agencies and influences. — (Vide Prakarana- 
pavchikfi, p. 133 et. saq.) 

We have seen that the denotation of words — ?.e., the relation 
between Words and their Denotation — is Eternal, without begin- 
Jiing or end. Now as regards the Eternality of the Words them- 
selves, it has been ])ointedd out that we comprehend the meaning 
of Words by observing their use among experieiu'ed people on 
various occasions. If then, at each time the ohler man speaks 
of a thing, he were to create a new name for it for tlie occasion, — 
nln’ch name could disa[)pear as soon as uttered, — necessary coro- 
llaries of the view that the Word is evanescent, — then what basis 
would the younger man have for observing the frequent use of the 
Word and thereby as(*ertaining its meaning? As each time that 
the thing is sj)oken of, he would be face to face wdth a newly 
created AVord, never heard before; and under the circumstances, 
the meaning of the AVord would remain ever uncompreliended and 
incomprelnmsible ; and until the AVord affords some Cognition, it 
cannot be regarded as a A\alid Means of Cognition (pravidna). 
Consequently, unless the Logician is prepared to deny iliis charac- 
ter to the AVord, he must accept it as Eternal. Then there arises 
the question — ‘‘If the AVord is Eternal, why is it not ahraps present 
in onr Consciousness?” The answer to this is that, though the 
Words is ( ver ])resent, yet, in order that it may become ('ognised, 
it stands in need of ccriain auxiliary aids that serve to manifest it 
and render it cognisable, or present it to our consciousness. This 
manifestive agen(*y consists in the Effort put forth by the man 
wdu) utters the AVb)rd. The Logician regards this EfI'ort as the 
Cdvse producing the Word; but in reality, it is only a for(‘e or 
agency that serves to manifest to our Consciousness the Word that 
is already in existence, but imperceptible. And as these Efforts 
may be maiyv, there need be no incongruity in the same Word 
being uttered, and heard, by several persons; whenever the mani- 
festive agency is present and active the AA^ord will become mani- 
fested and heard. Hciu’e if there are several men putting forth 
the Effort for uttering a Word, it is only natural that there 
should he several manifestations of the AA^ord. That it is the 
same Word that is cognised in each of these cases is proved by our 
direct Cognition of all of these as one and the same. And this 
is another reason for regarding the Word as Eterval. The Effort 
put forth by the speaker is not in itself suflScient to account for 
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the Cognition of the Word; and in that case we could not account 
for the non-cognition of the Word by the deaf. In fact, the 
Effort tends to manifest the Word only tlirough certain effects 
that it produces in the auditory organ of the person standing by. 
The several steps in the physiological process of speech have been 
thus explained: — (1) The speaker puts forth an Effort, (2) this 
Effort brings the Speaker’s Soul into contact with the Air en- 
closed within his lungs, (3) in obedience io the impulse imparted 
by the Effort, the Air in the lungs is expelled outwards, (4) iul 
its upward progress, it comes into cniact with the vo(‘al chords, 
(5) these contacts modify the cliaracter of the said Air, (6) on issu- 
ing from the mouth, the Air passes onwards and reaches the 
auditory organs of the jiersons standing near enough to be reach- 
ed by t*he Air-waves, — the extent of the reach of this Air deiiends 
upon the greater or less degree of the initial Effort of the 
Speaker; (7) on reaching the said Auditory Organs, the Air- 
waves produce in those organs a certain chai\ge that is eondu(*ive 
to its power of making the Sound audible. Thus it is this faculty 
of the Auditory Organ that is the direct Agent manifesting the 
Word to the Consciousness of the Persons to whom the Auditory 
Organs belong. As the Air-current is eiidowt’d with a certain 
momentum, by virtue of whi(*h it keeps moving oinwards — when it 
has passed out of the Auditory Organ, the Sound also passes out 
and the audition (’eases, the jierson hears tlii» Sound no longer. 
The next question that arises is — “ AVhat is tlie change in the 
Auditory Organ which renders it ca])able of manifesting Sound 
What happens is that the Air-waves issuing out of the Speaker’s 
mouth, strikes the first layer of Air enclosed within the^ hearer’s 
Tympanum and produces in the latter a peculiar modification 
whereby it is rendered capable of manifesting Sound and making 
it audible. To this end, the Mrmdmsaka postulates the jiresence, 
in the ear-cavity, of the fixed layer of Air, for the purpose of 
affording a screen of resistance to the Sound-waves; against which 
screen these waves strike and thereby effect the (‘hange in the 
Auditory Organ, It is a w^ell-rec’ognised fa(it that Air cannot pro- 
duce any effects unless it meets wuth a certain degree of resis- 
tance. Even though the Auditory Organ consists of A kasha ^ and 
A kasha is one only, yet the Ear-Drum is distinct in each person — 
each being limited in its power and scope by virtue of the Merit- 
Demerit of the person to whom it belongs. Then again, the 
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(‘haiigo produced in the Sound-waves is not in the A kasha oi the 
Ear, but in the Air encdosed within the Ear-Drum; and as this 
latter differs in each person, all men need not hear the Sound 
that may be heard l>y one of them. That all this diversity is due 
to Ai r- wavrs is also indicated by the fact that when Sound-waA'CS 
iravel with the wind, ihe Sound is heard at a greater distance 
than wlien tiny travel against the Wind. 

Lastly, each time that we hear a Word (or Sentence) uttered, 
we at once recognise it as being the savie^ and not as different in 
each cas(‘. Even thougli it may be uttered in varying degrees of 
loudness, yet all the diherem^e that we are cognisant of is that in 
the tone or pit(*h of tlie Sound, — not in the Word itself, wliicb 
latter is always recognised to be the same. 

For these reasons the conclusicm is that the Word (and 
Sentence) has no cause bringing it into existence, — and thus it 
has the same K tenia] it ij that belongs to A kasha and such otIu*r 
things. 

The above leads us on to the question of the i*xac1 denota- 
tion of Words: Does the Word (name of things, noun) denote the 
liifrersa] ((dass) or the Partituilar (Individual) or both ^ The 
ground for doubt on this ])oint (as expounded by Shaliani, above) 
is that wlnle the (\}(jnitlon brought about by tin* Wm*d pertains 
to the Class, the Action that follows the Word (^c., tlu^ Injunc- 
tion) pertains to the IndividaaL This same view has ])een ex- 
pressed by Crahhdkata (lirhaii, MS., 30, b) — wdu) liolds tlie 
Ahvitrilfhidhdna theory of Verbal Ex])ression, according to wdiicdi 
the Denotation of a Word is cognisable only through its connec- 
tion with a particular action; hence, as each Sentence would 
a]»pertain to some action, w hich by its very nature, must appertion 
to an I ndividual, his theory would appear to lend support to the 
Individualistic, theory of Denotation. 

The i)ractical purpose of tlie present enquiry lies in the fact 
that, if all Words denoted Individuals, there could be no differen- 
tiation of rules into General and Special — i,e., the (leneral Law’ 
and its exceptions — and thus it would not be possible for the 
former to be set aside by the latter; and this would give rise to 
mmh confusion in tlie actual interpretation of the Vedic texts 
bearing upon the rules regarding actions. But Prahhakara in his 
characteristic manner, has turned this question also on to the main 
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subj'ccit of the Discourse— /.c., the reliability of the Veda 

relating to Uharmri, The Pvrvapalxm view therefore, according to 
him would be that — “ it being doubtful wheilier Words denote 
Universals or Particulars, the exact meaning of the Vedic texts 
must remain doubtful, and this vitiates the validity and authority 
of the Vedic texts 

Tlie answ'er to tlie above, /.c., Pr(ih]idlara\^ Siddfuifa on this 
question — is that in n^ality, there is nothing doubtful regarding 
the denotation of Words; it is the I’uiversdl that is denoted hy 
the IF 07v/, hecanse it serves the purpose of actions. (Su. 3d). 
Tlie reason for this as given by Prat)hdMfira (and also by Shahara, 
— see above) is tliat, if the Word denoted the Individual or Par- 
ticular, we <*ould not explain such Injiinrdions as ‘ The altar is to 
be built* like a kite’; as it would be impossible for altars to he 
made in every case like a particular kite. The word ‘ kite,’ there- 
fore, must denote the Class, the ‘ Universal and that alone can 
form tlic denotation of the Word which is found to be related to 
a vSentmice (Injunction), — and here, as wh» find the Individual or 
Particular kite incapable of being so related, — the Word must 
be taken as denoting tlie ‘ Universal ’ or (lass. The llrhatJ (MS., 
]). 37 li) puts forth the olijection that — “ though all this may be 
tine in the case of the particular Injunction (‘ited (with the word 
‘kite’), — in the case of other Sentences, it is e(|ually evident that 
the Word cannot he taken as denoting the ‘ Univc^rsal ’ ; hence 
the matter of the exact denotation of Words remains as doubtful 
as ever, and that fact vitiates the authority of tin* Vedic Sen- 
tenet'.” In answer to this, it is pointed out that, as a matter of 
fa(*t, w'e find that the injunctive function of an injunctive 
Sentence cannot be accomplished until its words afford some idea 
of “ ('ommonality consequently all actions must be reiated to 
that Poninumality or ('ornrn.unity , or ‘ Universal ’ — or Ulass" 
Character , — and not to the Particular or Individual; the idea of 
the Particular or Individual, where necessary, is obtained in- 
directly, through that class-character with wdiich it is insepar- 
ably connected. 

Meaning of the Sentence ArcoRiqNG to PRAmiAivARA. 

It has been seen that ac(‘ording to P rahhdkara, j)eople learn 
the meaning of Words only by w^atching the usage and activity 
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of older people. When a set of words is addressed by one person 
to another, — whereupon the latter person acts in a certain 
manner, it is clear to the observer that the meaning of the words 
pronounced must have been in the form of an Injunction to do 
what the other person has done. In the case of Words where 
such an interpretation is not possible, the compreliension of the 
meaning must depend upon something indirectly connected with 
the Injunction. This is the reason why Prabhalxara lias asserted 
in (connection with the definition of V Cofjmtion that the 
object cognised must be one that has not been already cognised 
by another means of Cognition; and this can be so alvv^ays in the 
case of the Injunctive Sentence. All words with the Imperative 
or similar terminations express the Injunction (hrectly, while 
oth(?r Avords denote things related to that Injun(‘tioii ; such 
things, for instan(‘e, as the name of the Act enjoined, the person 
enjoined and so on. This leads to the view that the whole direct 
denotation of the V\»da must lie in the enjoining of something to 
be done. This goes directly against the vimv of tlie Veduntin 
that the direct denotation of the more important texts lies, not in 
the laying down of something to he done^ l)ut in the pointijig out of 
certain weU-ac(‘omplished entities like Brahman^ the Super-Soul. 
As against this Vedanta view% it has been pointed out {Brhatl.y 
p. 47) that, though such may be the case with a few words, yid the 
comprehension of the denotation of Ihose words also could be 
obtained only by osberving the usage of older persons, and this 
usage must alw^ays lie in the form of an Injunction addressed by 
one person to another for the doing of a certain act; thus ulti- 
mately the denotation of all Words must lie, directly or indirect- 
ly, with, something to he done. The Vedauta-texts also speak 
of the Super-Soul as something wdiich one is enjoined to hnow 
and meditate upon, in order to escape from the cycle of Births 
and Deaths. 

Thus then, if the meaning of the Words can be known only 
when they occur in Injunctive Sentences, it follows that every 
Word must (lenote things only as related to the other factors of 
tlie InjAinction, and no word can be comprehended as having any 
denotation when taken apart from such Senten(;e. Says Prubhd- 
hara {Brhatl, p. 135) — ‘ What is eternal is the Relation which the 
Sentence bears to wdiat it expresses,' — on whmh the Rjnvimald 
remarks — The Word, alone by itself, never expresses any mean- 
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ing; it is only the Sentence that does it; as is clear from the fact 
that we learn the meaning of Verbal expressions only from the 
usage of older people, — and this usage is only in the form of 
Sentences; and every single Word is understood only in so far as 
it is related to the other words in. the Sentence; hence it becomes 
established that what is expressive of the meaning is the Sentence 
(iiily, not any Word alone by itself. — {lijuvirnaldy p. 135.) 

Herein we have what has been called the Anvit^ihhidhdna 
Theory of Verbal Expression. This forms a distinctive feature of 
the Prdhti(lhara School of Thought, — and it has the tacit sup- 
port of the Sutra (1.1.25) and also of Shahara (Trs., p. 44, and 
132 of Bib. Ind. Text). 

Sa.vs the BrhnH (p. 188)— Uiat is, all 

usage is through the Sentence and its meaning. How is tins tc 
be reconciled with the assertion in the Bhdsi/a that ‘ the Word 
coiv ’ denotes the (Mass or Universal distinguished by the 
dewlap — how too can this be regarded as ‘eternal/ when it is 
based upon the usage of experienced people? In order to meet 
ihis difficulty which involves an inconsistency between the 
Premiss and tlu‘ (Conclusion, — the Blifinya has provided an expla- 
nation later on, under Sil. 1.1.26. 

On this the Rjuvimala remarks — The ‘Conclusion’ stands 
for the declaration of the Eternality of the Kelationship, and the 
'Premiss’ stands for the ‘ beginninglessness of the usage.’ The 
inconsistency between these two has been explained away in the 
Bhdsya, where it has been pointed out that words express the 
meaning of the Sentence only through the comprehension of the 
meaning of the words themselves. (See Blidsya under 1.1.25). 

The Rjuvimala (pp. 190-191) lias summed up this controversy 
in the following words: — 

There are some people wliose mind is led away by the decla- 
matory descriptions of the Creation and Dissolution of the World; 
to this class belong Kanada, Gautama and their followers. These 
people declare that God is the one Cause, Creator, of the whole 
Universe. Ihey argue thus — '‘VAVe see that every composite 
object comes into existence through the coming iogether—JCon- 
junction— of their component parts ;~all worldly things, the Body 
and the various Regions, are composite in their nature ; — the 
conjunction of component particle is found to go on till the 

F. IS 
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IHad — the Two-Atom Coinpouii<l ; which Diad also is composite, 
being composed of two atoms. The conjunction between the tw^o 
Atoms is brought about by the action — vibration — of the two 
Atoms; and this Vibration in the Atoms is due to the conjunction 
of Souls influenced by the Unseen Force (of Destiny); — this Un- 
seen Force is non-intelligent, unconscious, by its nature; — and 
as a matter of fact no non-intelligent entity is found to act except 
under the guidance of an intelligent operator. This operator of 
the Unseen Fon^e could not be those same Souls that are them- 
selves under the influence of that same Force; — because they are 
not cognisant of this Force — which is made up of their own 
Merit-Demerit, of which however they themselves are not con- 
s(doiis — and the operator of the Force must be one who know^s it; 
— hence all this leads us to postulate an Intelligent lleing apart 
from the said Souls; and this Controller and Operator of these 
Unseen Forces is one possessed of very superior Intelligem^e. 
Thus the entire Universe comes to be regarded as having liad a 
beginning and having been brought to the present stage througli a 
long scries of products beginning with the Atomic Diad, brought 
about by conjunctions due to vibrations in the Atoms due to the 
said Unseen Force, under the Control of the Great Operator of 
Superior Intelligence. Thus having had a beginning, the World 
must come to an end. How then can there be a hefjinninfjless 
itsape of K. T per ie need People ui)on which all Verbal Usage 
could be based 

The Mlvmmsahid s answer to the above is as follows : \^R}uvi- 
maldy p. 191] : — All this argumentation may be very soul-satisfy- 
ing. But what has got to be explained is — how is it that the 
entire World of Composite Things becomes dissolved all at once 
simultaneously. At the present time we find that while one thing 
is coming into existence, another is disappearing ; when such 
is the fact of common experience, who can deny the beginning- 
less tradition of usage among experienced people? Then again, 
if the ordinary Intelligent Beings — the ordinary Souls — are un- 
able to control Destiny, by reason of their being non-cognisant of 
their own Destiny, — then how cap an entirely distinct Soul (the 
Super-Soul, God) be the Controller? The absence of the know- 
ledge of the Destiny of Souls would be there in His case also. 
Specially because the idea is that all Cognition (knowledge of 
things—) proceeds from Mind-Soul contact through Sense-object — 
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contacts, — all these contacts being chie to Destiny; and all these 
contacts could not be there, for the cognising (and controlling) 
of Dcvstiny (even by God) . . . Nor is it right to regard God’s 
Cognition as eternal; because the fact universally recognised is 
that every Cognition is produced and destroyed \ so that God’s 
Cognition also must be the same. — Further, what is the meaning 
of the ‘ control ^ exercised by God? The only ‘ control ' that is 
inferable is one of the same kind as that exercised by the 
Carpenter over the Imj)leiiients; but no such ^ control ’ is possible 
in the case of God. As for ^ Destiny ^ itself, its action can be no 
other than its cominy into e^ris fence; and this is brought about 
by such acts as sacrificing and the like. The God-Idea therefore 
is too flimsy to receive serious attention. That is why the IJhdsyn 
and tht'. Brhatl have taken no notice of it. (Rjtivimald, pp. 190- 
191.) 

Veda is not thk Work oe a Pkrsonat. Au thor According to 

PllABHAKARA. 

According to Prabhahara, we can derive a truly valid Verbal 
Cognition only from Words and Senteiu'es (‘ontained in iJie Veda. 
This, he says, is clear from the very name given to the Means of 
Cognition, ^ Shdsfra ’ which means Seri pf lire ^ or more precisely, 
Scriptural Injunction, As a necessary corrolaryto this, it is held 
tha<, apart from the Words found in the Scriptures, no Words 
(‘an [)rovide any Cognition of things not already known through 
other means of knowledge; all words used in common parlance are 
mostly only such as denote things that can be cognised through 
Perception and Inference also; while things Jiot (*ognis(^d through 
tliese can be rightly cognised only Avhen descril)ed by words of 
unquestionable authority and trustworthy character. From this 
it follows that (k)gnitions provided by Words other than these, — 
and all non-Vedic Words and Sentences belong to this othtu* 
(;ategory — can liave no inherent validity by themselves. 

This theory becomes divested of much of its apparent aburd- 
ity whc!i we realise the fact that, the S(*riptural Word alone is 
free from all defects in its source (as it has no source at all), and 
lienee inherently valid; and hence no other Words can be regarded 
as affording invariahly valid (/ognitions; specially when it is 
found that in common parlance, most of the Cognitions olitained 
through Words of ordinary men turn out to be invalid and un- 
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reliable. Hence at best, Cognitions derived from Non-Scriptural 
Words can be regarded to be of the same kind . as Ilemembrance 5 
and hence, of doubtful validity. And as Cognitions of doubtful 
validity cannot be accepted as ^ Cognition ^ 'proper^ which, by its 
very nature, must be always valid, the conclusion is irresistible 
that Non-Script in'di words cannot provide any Cognition,, in the 
proper sense of the term; they are mere 'tuinslators or reftertors 
or (Icsrrihers of what is in the mind of the pei\son uttering the 
words; and the validity of these reflectors can be ascertained only 
by otlier means of knowledge. It is in reference to such Non^ 
Scriptural words tliat we have the saying — 

that is, ‘ the Word is nothing more than what pro- 
vides Remembrancer^ (Shlo, Vd. Shahda 107). 

This cannot be true of the words of the Veda, llecause in 
the case of nouA^edic AVords, its invalidity or doubtful validity 
is based upon the generally untrustworthy character of speakers, 
— whicli is due to many such causes as wrong information, wrong 
understanding, incapacity to use the right words, and so on. In 
the case of the AV^ords of the Veda, on the other liand, as th(\v do 
not emanate from a Speaker or author y there can be none of these 
(*auses to which the falsity of the assertion may be due. In the 
case of the words of ordinary men, even when we iind them pro- 
viding a reasonably connected sense, there is always a lurking 
suspicion tliat there may he some defect in the source from which 
the speaker lias derived the information that he is seeking to 
convey by moans of the words in question; and for this reason we 
can never be absolutely sure of the validity of the (^)gnilion pro- 
vided by such words, which, for this reason cannot be regarded 
as the ‘ Means of llight Cognition \ Pravuhia. Even in cases 
where ordinary words do afford valid Cognitions, it is not the 
Words that bring aljout the Cognitions directly; what occurs is 
that on hearing the AVords, we find that they convey a certain 
information, and then we proceed to reason that, — ‘ the speaker 
is a trustworthy person as not one of the grounds of un trust worthi- 
nesvS — such as greed and the like, — is found in him, hence Avhat 
he says must be true; hence the information conveyed by his word 
must be true.' Thus in these cases, the Words are not the Direct 
Cause of tlie valid Cognition^ they only indirectly indicate the 
presence of the Cognition in the Speaker’s mind, in so far as 
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ihe hearer is concerned, the Words are not the Meana of Valid 
Cof/niiion, J^ramima; — at any rate, not independently of the 
Inference inat is involved in the process of the Cognition in the 
Speaker’s mind. All such cases involve a clear inferential process; 
such as for instance, as — ‘ This speaker lias a jiarticular Cognition 
in his mind, because he has pronounced these words (and he is a 
reliable person).’ 

This vi(‘w of Verlntl (Uifjniiion and Shahda-Pranalna has 
been set forth in the Prakaranapanrhilyn (p|). 15' et saq) ; where 
we read — It is only the Veda that can lie calli*d S])ahda*l^ranidna; 
and that also only when containing an Injunction; words (»f 
common parlance cannot be so, because tin* Cognitio:! produced 
by them is purely inferentiaL When, for instan(*e, we hear a 
man saying something, our mind goes tlirough the following 
reasoning — ‘ This man speaks of sii(*h and such a thing — this he 
must be speaking of after having known wliat he syieaks of, — 
hence what he says must be true’. The speecli of the man is an 
effect of . his knowledge, and hence from the Effect (Speech) we 
infer its Cause (the man’s knowledge). Thus all ordinary Verbal 
Cognition is inferential^ wdiile that provided by the Veda alone 
is purely Verbal. It is true that all Words are (iidowed with an 
inborn denotative potency, but in the case of th(» ordinary 
speakers of the world, this inborn potency of the Word becomes 
obscured by the suspicions regarding the capacity and trustworthy 
character of the person concerned. On the oilier hand, in the 
case of the Veda, there being no speaker concerned, tliere can be 
no grounds for such suspicion, and the inherent Potency remains 
unobs(*ured. 

It is interesting to nole in this conneclion that handda (in 
the VnUheMka-Sutra I.I.Ja; 9.2.8; and 10.2.9 — regarding 

the Veda as the wwk of a Person (God), — has declared that 
Verbal Cognition, is nothing apart from Inferential Cognition, as 
all words emanating from persons provide only Inferential Cog- 
nitions, and there is no such thing as purely Verbal Cognition: 
hence ‘ Shahda ’ need not be regarded as a distinct Cravulna, 
Means of Cognition. From this it is clear that Sfuibda as a 
distinct Means of Cognition can be acknowledged only by those 
who regard the Veda as Eternal, and not the work of an author. 
(See below) 
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Just as in the case of the other Pravninas, so here also, if 
we regard the term ‘Shastra’ as an Accusative Abstmct Noun— 
Shisyaie yat Uii — equivalent to — then it is'synonynious 

witli^ Verbal (or S(‘ripiuial) Cognition; but if it is taken as an 
Instrumental Abstrac*! oiin^ Shi^yae anPna — then it is syno- 
nymous Avitb th(‘ Word providing \ erhal Coyntffon, 

This ‘ Word ’ — which, a(‘Uordiiig to Prabhdhira, is the 
same as Scriptural Te.rt — is of two kinds: — (1) Those actually 
found in the Veda and (2) those, the presence of which in the 
Veda is inferred. To the latter class belong all those texts that 
are inferred as supplying the basic authority for the Injunctions 
of actions contained in the Smrtu , — whose sole claim to authority 
rests upon the fact that they contain no Injunctions save those 
vouched for by Vedic texts. 

It may be observed here, as remarked by the Prakaranapan- 
chikd (p. 101), that the ^ Shdstrn,* or Vedic Inpinction often 
stands in need of some factors being suj)plied from without; e./;., 
Ihe text that s|)caks of a certain aclion merely as accomplishing 
a certain desirable result, stands in need of some such Injunctive 
words as that ‘this act should be done*; and these words have to 
be supplied. Similarly, certain texts sland in need of certain 
v;ell-as(;ertaiiied fads of experience; c.y., for ascertaining the 
true significance of the injunction ‘ Vdhhidd yajetad ^ t>ne should 
perform the I dhhid.^ it is necessary to call in the help of ordi- 
nary experience; the word ‘ IJdhhid ' in ordinary language 
means a tree; so the text might well be taken to mean tliat ‘ one 
should perform the tree ’; but liere our exi)erience steps in and 
tells us that such a performam*e would be an imi)ossibility and 
it is only an account of this impossibility that we are led to take 
the word ‘ I dhhfd * in the text us llie name of a particular sacri- 
fice, which is the correct interpretation, (Vide Mima. Sv. 1.4.2.) 

Then, as regards the question as to how to determine the 
facts of certain words forming a single Sentence or text, — the 
princiide adopted is that just as a number of letters denoting a 
certain conceptual unit is regarded as one Word, so when a number 
of Avords express a single complete conceptual Idea, they are 
legarded as one Sentence. (Mima. Sa. 2.1. IG — see below — the 
Principle of Syntactical Convention.) 
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We have seen that the Veda is not the work of a Person or 
Author. This is ])roved by the fact that all words and things 
denoted by them are Eternal (see above), and there is no other 
means (save the Veda) available for the Knowledge of Dharmn ^ — 
including as it does the notion of sucli siipersensuous thing as 
Apurca and the like; and the Veda itself, as only a (‘ollection of 
words speaking of such things, mu.st be Eternal, and as such in- 
dependent of all authorship. 

The Brhnti (p. 403) asks — ‘ AVhat is the meaning of the 
opponent’s assertion that the Veda is an Effect, a product? It has 
been proved that Words are eternal and so also is the relation of 
Words with their Denotations; what else then is there in the 
A'^eda which could be a product? The answer is that what is 
meant by the opponent regarding the Veda as an Effect or prodnct 
is that it is dependent upon other Means of Cognition; and he 
aigues that the fact of tlie Veda being so is shown by the presence 
there of such words as ‘ Bahara, the son of Pravahana ’ and so 
forth. The Mlinanisaka’s answer is that all such instances adduc- 
ed by the other party are capable of being explained away and 
they do not prove the said dependence of the A^eda. The rest of 
it can be learnt from tlie JBtosya (see above). 



CHAPTER XY 

(O) VERBAL COGNITION 
According to Kumarida. 

Kumdrila aiul his followers do not restrict ^ Shahela-Pramdna' 
to Veflic Injunctions only, as is done hy Prahhdkara, The former 
divide the ‘ Shahihi-Pramdun^ into two classes — (1) Pmiru^eya, 
Personal, and A pauruscya, Impersonal. Under the Personal 
Word are included all words uttered hy trustworthy personal 
l)ein^>‘s, and under the 1 it} personal Word come the words of the 
Veda. Both of them are valid; and the reason given for this 
view is that the only ground of the invalidity of a Word lies in 
the fact of its emanating from an untrustworthy Source, and this 
ground is as absent in the case of the words of trustworthy persons 
as in that of the words of the Veda. 

The reason why the author of the Phdsya has defined Shahda 
under the name of ^ Shdstra,^ ‘ *S(Tiptural Word/ is not that he 
confines valid V'^erhal Cognition to the Seri ptural Word only, 
but that it is this latter alone that hears upon the subject-matter 
of study — /.e., Dliarinay — and it is the Vedic Word alone that 
bears uj)on Dhanna. {Shlo. Fo*., Shahda 1.10.) 

The Vaishesikas and the Bauddlias have both included Verbal 
Coynition under Inference, But this is denied by Kumarila on 
the groud that under formal definitions, the two cognitions — 
Verbal and Inferential — might ai>pt‘ar to be the same; but that 
cannot justify the idenlific-ation of the two; as the conditions of 
Inferential I’ognition might be fulfilled in the case of Personal 
Word, they cannot be fulfilled by the Cognition derived from the 
Vedic Word. (8/?/o. Vd., Shahda 51.) 

For the same reason the Word, as a means of Valid Cognition, 
cannot be defined as ‘ the teaching of a trustworthy person ' ; as 
there is no possibility of any such ^ person ' in the case of the 
Vedic Word. Hence we conclude that the Cognition that is 
brought about by Words is Verbal Cognition, and (like all Cog- 
nitions) it is self-sufficient in its validity {Ibid., 53); and it is on 
this point of Self •validity alone tliat Verbal Cognition may be 
regarded as similar to Inferential Cognition {Ibid., 54). Knmdrila 
{Ibid. 54 et. seq.) has entered into a long explanation of the 
points of difference between the Inferential Probans and the 
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Word as the means, respectively, of Inferentml and Verbal 
Coij 7 iitions; and the conclusion arrived at is that Verhal Cogniiion 
does not fulfil the three conditions that are essential in all In- 
ference, and hence it is as distinct from Inference as Sense-per- 
ception itself {Ibid. 98). 

Kuniilrila appears to be slightly halting on this point, and 
he seems to concede that the knowledge derived from Individval 
Words might be included under ‘ Inference ’ ; and goes on to 
point out that the Cognition provided by the Sentence can never 
couH^ under inference {Ibid. 108 — 110). 

What is Word? 

The Word is not anything apart from the component letters, 
and just* as several subsidiary acts in an Elaborate Sacrifice com- 
bine to bring about the final result, — so the several letters com- 
posing a Word combine to bring about the Cognition of its Deno- 
tation {Shiistra-dlpika, pp. 70-71). The order of sequence too 
Ixdongs, not to tlie Letters, but to the ! jetter^Sounds , and through 
these latter, it is imposed upon the Letters that are manifested by 
those Sounds. lien(‘e it is Letter'^ alone that can be expressive of 
meanings, (////c/., p. 73.) 

What js rr that is Denoted m the Word? 

Tin* ground of donbt on tins point as })nt forward in the 
IJlidsija (See above) is that-^‘ While the Cognition pertains to tlie 
tJniversal, the Action enjoined pertains to the Individ nald This 
same view has been accej)ted by Prahhdkara, wlio bolds that the 
Denotation of a W^ord is cognised only through its connection 
with a Particular Act, and each Senlemic would naturally per- 
tain to some 1 luh vid ual Art, Tlie theory would appear to lend 
support to the Individualistic Theory of Dtmotation. 

hutnartla naturally does not admit of this ground of doubt; 
and his dissatisfaction is based upon the fact that the Cognition 
is often found to pertain to the Individ\ial also, not always to 
the Universal, as asserted by Shahara, Kurndrila bases his 
doubt regarding the true denotation of words upon the fact that 
both Usage and Cognition are found severally to apply to the 
Universal and the Individual, while works on Grammar lend 
support to the view that it is the Individual that is denoted. The 
practical purpose of the present enquiry lies in the fact that if all 

F. 19 
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words denoted onljf Individuals, tlien there could be no 
differentiation of Rules into General alid Special (the General 
Law and its Exception), and thus it would not be possible for the 
former to be set aside hy the latter, and this would give rise to 
much confusion. 

According to Murari Mishra also, what is denoted by the 
Word is the Ahrti; as it is only wdth this that the relationship 
of the Word can be apprehended. Wliat is comprehended through 
the Word is the 1 ml ividual as qualified hy the Akrti ; because the 
qualified cannot be conceived of without an idea of a qunlifjpny 
factor; the expressive potency of the Word however rests in I lie 
Ahrii; but mere Akrti or Jdti is never apprehended by itself 
alone; it is always apprehended along witli the Individual. {AIS., 
p. 60.) 

He goes on to say — Mere JCiti by itself is incapable of being 
manifested, it is always dependent on something else, hence it 
becomes manifested onlv when this someihinq else is manifested 
(p. 62). 

Kunulrila also accepts the view that it is the Vnivcrsal that 
is denoted. Rut he is not satisfied with the presentation of the 
case by Shahara^ and sets it forth in his own words, as follows: — 
{Tantrtiviirtika on 1.1. dd, Trayislafion, ]>p. dOd — d65). 

It is the Universal that is denoted by the Word. WhyJ^ 
(1) Recause it is the Universal that is cognised before tlie Indi- 
vichial; (2) because a Word is not found to give rise to a mixed 
conception ; and (d) because when the order ‘ bring a cow ’ is 
given, tlie person ordered brings any cow that he likes. 

To explain these arguments — (1) When the Word ^ cow ^ is 
uHered, before we have an idea of any individuals, i1 is the Uni- 
versal that we liave an idea of; and when tlie form of ibis Uni- 
versal has been duly comprehended, then alone are the Indivi- 
duals cognised. Thus, in as much as for the Cognition of the 
Universal Ihere is no other means save the Word, while the 
Cognition of the Individuals is actually l)rouglit about by the 
Cognition of the Universal, we conclude that the Word denotes 
the Universal. 

(2) If the Individuals were denoted by the Word, then, in 
as much as the individual cows are found to have various charac- 
ters — such as the variegated colour, absence of hornSy etc., — the 
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idea brought about by the Word would be a mixed one (partaking 
of all these cduiracters), AVhile as a matter of fact, \V(‘ find the 
word giving rise to a single uniform eon(‘,e]>tion (of the common 
U tii vrrsal ‘ cow ’), and thus too we conclude that it is tlie 
vf^rml that is denoted by the Word. 

(f‘l) VVluui a ])erson is ordered to ‘bring a cow\ if no purficulnr 
cow liappens to be specially indicated, eilher by the character of 
th(‘ work in hand, or by tlie other (‘oncurrent circumstances, the 
pei’son ordered is found to bring in any common cow and not 
any particularly specified <‘ow, or all the cows in the world. If, 
however, the indi vidual (*ow were denoted by the word, then the 
mention of the word S‘ow ’ would have indicated all the indrrt- 
dual cows in the world, which Avr)uld have to lie brought in by 
the person ordered, or he (‘ould l>ring in only that om^ particular 
cow whi(*h would be denoted by the word, lltit, as a matter of 
fact, we find that he brings in any common cow, with the only 
restriction that it should possess the (’ommon (diaractcr of the 
‘ cow.’ And hence too we comdude that the ‘ Universal ’ is 
denoted by the Word. 

if, however, the individual be held to be denoted by the. 
Word, there could only be the three following alternatives: — 
(1) That all Individuals should be denoted independently by 
themselves ; (2) or that the apgrcfjate of all Individuals as quali- 
fied by a particular individual should be denoted; (3) or that 
one particular Individual be denoted. 

(1) Now, it is not possible for all Individuals to be denoted; 
(a) because that would necessitate the assumption of manifold 
denotative potencies in the Word; (b) because the Individuals 
being transient, the relationship between the AVord and its 
Denotation Avould be transient* (c) because the conception of all 
the Individuals being absolutely impossible, the full relationship 
of the Word with the Denotation would never be comprehended, 
and as such there could be no using of the 'word or any business 
carried on (such as the following of one ^another’s directions etc.); 
(d) as referring to many Individuals the word ‘ cow ^ would be 
always Uvsed in the plural, like the w*ord ‘ eight’; and as such it 
would never be possible to apply to it either the dual or the 
singular number; (e) as the white colour cannot subsist in all the 
individual cow^s denoted by the word ‘cow’, there could be no co- 
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extensiveness (of the qualification and the qualified) in the 
expression ‘ white cow and (f) because in the case Of the Vedic 
Injunction ‘ One sliouhl sacrifi(^e with tlie animals,’ as it would be 
impossible to perforin a sacrifice with all individnal aiiiinah, such 
Injunctions, and hence the entire Veda, would lose authority. 

(2) Similarly too, it is not possible to admit the Aggre^^ate of 
Individ unis to be denoted by the Word; (a) because in this case 
also all tJie Indivi<luaLs will have to be taken as denoted, as form- 
ing the Aggregate, and hence this theory would be open to all 
the aforesaid six objections; (b) because such a theory would neces- 
sitat(‘ the assum])tion of an d apart from the 1 nd ividnals ; 

(c) and as no usage is found to appertain to any such Aggregate, 
the Denotation of the VV^ord wa)uld be absolutely useless as the 
sole use of the Denotation lies in the accomplislnnent of Usage ; 

(d) tlie units forming tlie Aggregate being all perishable, their 
Ag*gregate would also b(‘ jieiishable, and hem^e the relationship 
ot the Word with its Ihuiotation w'ould become transient; (e) the 
Aggregate being oiu* only, there could be no plural or dual 
number in Nouns; (f) uor could there be any co-extensiveness 
betw’eeii the quaUlication and the qualified ^ in expressions like 

‘ wdiite cow ’; because the Aggregate of all cows (‘annot be said 
to be white: ig) the Aggregate being shapeless, no sacrifice 
could be ])erformed with it and that would shake the authority of 
all Vedic Injunctions, 

(?l) If a sinfjle individual be held to be denoted by the Word, 
tlien too — (a) there would be non-eternality of the relationship of 
the Word and its Denotation ; (b) as it could not be ascertained 
w^hich one particular individual is denoted, no business w'ould be 
jH)ssible ; (c) there could bo no idea of Uommunity or common 
character; (d) Nouns could never have the Plural or the Dual 
Number; (e) no use of the word ‘ cow ’ could be possible, prior to 
the birth, and after the death, of the particular cow denoted; 
^f) the word ‘ cow ’ giving rise to an idea of the ‘ cow ^ in general, 
there can be no particular reason for asserting that it is only this 
particular cow, and not that, which is denoted by the word. 

Rflationsiitp Bktavekn Word and Its Denotation — 
According to Kumarila. 

The main thesis of the Mivuiyrhsaka is that what the Veda 
says must be true, never false, because it is not dependent upon 
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a speaker or personal author, — being as independent and eternal 
as the AVord and its Denofction; and the Cognition or knowledge 
derived from the Veda must be true, — because it is eternal, 
because it is provided by the Sentence. 

It has been sliown above that the Word, as composed by 
Tjetters, is eternal; so also what is (Jenofed by the Word, — viz,, the 
Clms or Vniversal: and the logical corollary to all this must be 
that the Kelation beiween the Word and its Denotation also must 
be eternal, (ShJo. Vd., SainhandhdksPpn, 1 — 4.) 

The existence of this Kelation is proved by positive and 
negative concomitance ; and this is learnt by experience. This 
relation of Denotations is dedu(‘ed from the fact that until the 
relation has been grasped the Word does not provide the idea of 
the denoted ‘ Viiircrsal \ and when ihe Delation is grasped, the 
' (u niversal ’ btcomes cognised. And all this indicates the Deno- 
tative Potency of the AVord. 

The oilier party argues — “AA'e adtnit tliat Ihere is this 
Kelation Vietween the AVord and its Denotation. Put you must 
admit that this Kelation is dependent u])ou tlie experience of 
men, something evanescent, not Eternal. (/hid., 45). 

The answer to this is given by Kfnndrfhi (in SJilo, lw7., 
^ouihh<iudlidlxsri)(i pafihdrii ^ 18 ef , sV(f.) as follows: — If the Deno- 
tativeness of words is something created liy some s»>rt of (\)nven- 
tion among men, then there are only three ways in whieli this 
Convention could function, — (1) A Convention would be set up 
tor the benefit of eacli man — ea<‘h one being told tliat ‘ Sindi is 
the meaning of this AVord,’ or (2) this Convention would be set 
up each time the AVord is ])ronoun(‘ed ; or (8) the Convention would 
be set u]) by (lod Himself for all time, at the time of <*reating 
the Word. — (1) Under the first alternative, — that the Convention 
is set up for the benefit of each person, — would the Relationship 
fixed by such Convention be one and the same for all men, or 
would it be different with each individual? If it is one and the 
same for all, then it cannot be artificial; and the idea of its being 
diverse and different would be contrary to all experience. — (2) The 
Second view, — that a Convention is set up each time that the 
Word is pronounced ” — is impossible, because a single utterance 
and the Convention based thereupon can never fix for all iiwv the 
Convention between the Word and its Denotation; nor could it 
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pcroTiiit for the \isa#»v of the same for all time. — (3) As regards 
the third alternative — tliat “ the Contention was set np by God 
at the beginning of tlie AVorld,” — in the first place there is no 
such thing as ‘ beginning of the World ’ {Ibid., 42); and second- 
ly then* is no ‘ God or (‘reator of the World ’ (see above) who 
(cmld set uj) the Cojiventiou {/hid., 44). 

Even grantiiig that there has been Creation, — the A'eda and 
its component ACords and their Denotations must have* been in 
existence ev(‘n before that (/hid., 1 Mi) ; and the said Delation 
1.etwe(‘n t host' Avoids and their mt'anings could liave had no 
beginning in time {/hid., 123 and 137). 

In fact in connet'tion with all V(^rh(fl /^/. impress ion. what 
hap])ens is that when the inexperieiu'ed boy hears the use of cer- 
tain words for the first time by people more (‘xperienced, — he 
perct ives the Word-Sound, the experienced person and the mate- 
rial objets handled by them as the rt'snlt of their conversation, — 
and the fact, that the ])erson addressed has understood the mean- 
ing of the AA'ords ust'd by the other man, Ik* infer.9 from the 
resultant activity of the person address(*d ; — and then lu‘ pre- 
sumes the fact of the Words used having the potency, the power, 
the capacity, to exiiress what has been coinprelvmded by the 
p(?rson addressed, as witliout such ])oiency, the phenomenon 
noticed could not be accounted for. Thus the presence of the 
Delationshii) l etween the AV'^ord and its Denotation is got at and 
comprehended through three means of Cognition, Perception, 
Inference and Presumption. {Ibid., 141.) 

Eternality of the AVokd. 

The Mimajiisaka holds the AA^ord to be Eternal ; it is there 
always; w^e do not perceive (hear) it always, because its being 
perceived is dependent upon its being manifested l>y the manifes- 
tation of the AA^ord-Sound brought about by certain manifesting 
agencies, and as the functioning of these manifesting Word- 
Sounds varies with varying distance and otliei; (drcumstances, this 
accounts for the variations of time and xdace in the perception of 
the Word-Sound, and hence of the Word. There is no good 
reason therefore for regarding the AVord as 7ion~eter7ial. 

On the other hand, in support of its Efmiality, we have the 
Presumption based upon the fact that the meaning of the Word 
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(‘aiinot be comprehended except on the hypothesis of its eteriwliiy, 
H at ia(d) ntterance of it, tlie Word were a distinct unit, just 
produced, then its meaning could never be coiupreliended ; boi;ause 
this comprehension depends u])on the comprehension of tlie rela- 
tion of concomitance between the Word and its meaning; and no 
such concomitance could be p(‘r(‘eived if at each utterance, the 
Word were a dill'erent unit, just produced, and not tin* 
same. Mere similarity of the Word-Sound could not account 
for the said notion of the concomitance. As all the Word- 
units would be of e([ual importaiH'e, which unit would it 
be whose similarity to the otliers (‘ould be the determin- 
ing factor? In fa(‘t, in order to explain the ] henomenon of the 
comprehension of the meaning of a Word, the Word must be 
regarded as one and the same in all eases. Nor can this requisite 
iuiitij be obtained by the postulating of such comprehensive 
‘(Masses’ as the ‘ Letter — /yr/,’ for instance; because all such 
comprelieiisivi* notions ])n‘Suppos(‘ (lirersiiy, not vnltif, of what 
is included under those notions. 

Nor can the fact of the AVord being acdually recognised as 
th(* same in all (‘uses be explained on the basis of nuue Si nillorify. 
]l('ne(‘, on the gro\iiid of this l{crO(fni tion ^ Woj*d should be re- 
[^arded as Kternol. Tlu* Itecognition is a form of ‘ Pereex^tion,’ — 
b(M‘ng hronght ohout hy tJic Scnsc-cryfin as aided by the Impres- 
sion left by a previous impression; what it perc(*ives and ai)pre- 
lauids is the ]j/csc/if object as ([ualilied by the identity of the same 
obje<*t as rcrne inhered . I'or these* leasons the Word must be 
regarded as Kiernal. And the reason for this lies in the fact that 
tlie Word heard today is actually rci'af/niscd as the some that 
was heard yesterday; and that when there is utterance, it only 
ytu'ves to nionifest the existing Word, it does not create or produce 
it. Hence Word cannot be a juoduct or Ettect. iSot being an 
Eftect, it cannot hv, perishable. And, continuing to exist in its 
own form, and not being peiishable, it must In* I'Ucrnol. — (Shastro^ 
dipilvdj p. 112 — 125.) 

Sentence and Its Mkaning. 

Words are Eternal; what is denoted liy them is Ettnnal, the 
relation between these two is Eternal. Hut the question remains — 
How does the Sentence ex])ress its meaning? This is the most 
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important question; because the only rigid knowledge of Dharrna 
that we ean obtain is from the V^edic text, and this text is always 
in the form of a Sentmee. 

The view of the opposite party is that there ean be no reason- 
able basis for the expression of its meaning by the Sentence, — 
or that it must be based entirely upon Convention ; and as, accord- 
ing to tlie there can be no maker of Convention 

in regard to Vedic Sentences, the Veda must be regarded as u/i- 
TclahJe: or, in the last lesort, the Veda should be regarded as the 
work of a trustworthy author, and its validity must be dependent 
upon the reliability of that aidhor. That this is the most reason- 
able view is shown by the facd that in all our experience 
Sentences always emanate from human beings. It might be 
that in matters relating to Dhartna, no Person can be regarded as 
an infalliable source of knowledge. But in that case the only 
reseasonable conclusion is that no reliability can belong to the 
Sentences found in the Veda, and the Veda, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as an infallible guide. — {S/uistradlpilai^ pp. 126-127.) 

The Mlvuirhsah(d s answer to thc^ above is that the buvsis of 
the meaning of tlie Sentence lies in the meanings of the Words 
composing that Sentence; each of these words denotes its own 
meanings, — and these AVord-m callings indicate the meaning of the 
Sentence, For example, in the Sentence ‘ Bring the cow,^ the 
Word ‘bring’ directly deindes the act of bringing in general; 
and it indirectly indicates the particular act of hringnig pertain- 
ing to the time. The word ‘ cow ’ also directly denotes Universal 
‘Cow’; and it indirectly indicates the individual Cow as the 
objective related to the act of htinginp. Thus in every Sentence, 
each of the component words diretdly denotes its own meaning 
in the general form and indirectly indicates it as related to the 
meaning of the other words. (This is what is called the Ahliihi- 
idnvaya^vdda, — the Theory of the Verbal Expression of Connection 
be.tween what is denoted). 

Thus the meaning of the Sentence is based upon the mean- 
ings of its component words; it is not baseless; nor is it based upon 
Convention, lienee the Vedic Injunction cannot be an unreliable 
source of knowledge regarding Dharma. 

Then there remains the alternative view that the Veda may 
be the work of a trustworthy Person. In support of this view 
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there is the following argument — The Vedas must he the work 
of a Person, because it (‘onsists of Sentences, like all sueli works, 
e.f;., the Mahahharata.^' Thus same conclusion is supported by the 
presence of such designations as ^ Kafhaka ’ and the rest, which 
are applied to the Veda. The Author of a work is that person 
who of his own free choice brings together words in the form of 
Sentences.’^ 

The Mlmdihsahds answer to tlie above is as follows: — If 
there were an Author, the Composer, of the Veda, he should 
certainly have been remembered tliroiigh [lie long line of tradi- 
tion; as we find in [l»e case of Ihfddhn who is known as the author 
and propagater of the Puddliisi Scniptiires. There could be no 
chance of such an Author being forgotten ; because the religious 
l)erformances of all men would be based upon the auilioriiy of his 
name; spe(*ially as the EfTectiveness of those performaiu'es could 
not be knowj) from any other sour<‘e. As a matter of fact, how- 
<‘ver, we find lliat ])cople have no idea of any such Author of the 
Veda, Hence the non-rememberancc of one who should have 

1) eim rtmiemhen'd if lie had existed leads to the conclusion that 
such an Author should be regarded to be as non- ea:is tent , — 
just like the Horns of the Hare. Even those persons who 
believe in the idea of the Veda being tlie work of an Author are 
not able to point definitely to any such person as being such an 
Author: they liave very vagnie ideas aliout tlie inatter; for ins- 
tance, some of them regard the Veda to be the work of ‘ God ' ; 
otliers attribute it to ^ 1/ irantjaf/arhha others again to ^ P raja- 

2 ) atiA All these divergent notions <*-ould not be correct if people 
had a definite idea of the Person who composed the Veda; as they 
have in regard to the ^^ah^diharata or the Smrfis of Manit and 
others. As regards the ])ersoal names — ‘ Kdthaka ^ and the like — 
being applied to the Vedas, — there is the simple explanation that 
these names are based u])on Ihe fact of such Vedas or portions of 
the Veda having had such persons as their most efficient Expoun- 
ders. From all this we conclude that the Vedas are not the work 
of a Personal Author; and being thus free from any defects due 
to such authorship, the Vedas must be regarded as the only source 
of knowledge (relating to Dkarvia)- which is infallible in its Self- 
Sufficient Validity. (Shdstradipihl, pp. 131-132.) 

: F, 20 
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UPAMANA— ANALOGICAL COGNITION 
AC('OPl)lN(J TO SHABAIIA 

rpditifiiui, Aual(){?y, — wliicli consists in Similitude — also 
l»]‘in<>'s iil)out tlic ( Ofi'iiition «il tliinj,fs not in contact witli the 
.Scnsc-()i<'iUis. l'’oi‘ instance, flu* sif^lit of the (Invayn, which is an 
animal icseinhlin<>- the Cow, Imings about the Eemembrance of 
the Cou', (as something similar to the animal before the eyes). 
{Shaharn, 7’/.v., p. 15.) 

According to the Rjuvimahl what is tneant by the Bhmya is 
that the sight of tlie (Tarayn brings about the Analogical Cogni- 
tion, that “ the animal seen is called (raraya’', to the niiau who 
had hnoivn the Cow. 

This view of I'/tamana has Iteen contested in the Shloha- 
ydrlika. 

The ditference in the two interpretations turns tipon the 
exact signification of the term ‘ yosmaranasya.’ According to 
the Bhdtta view, the term is to be construed as ‘ gosviaraimsya 
huddhimntpddayafi ’, — i.e., it (the Siniilittide) produces the idea 
(huddhi) of the /iememhrance (smarana) of the Cow {(/oh ) ; 
while according to the Brahluihara {B>\, p. 107), the term ‘ yos- 
maraiiasyu ’ is to be construed as ‘ anahhdtayoh purusasyd 
‘ to the man who had known the Cow.’ (See below.) 

Anai.ooio.vi. Coonition According to Peabhakara. 

Upavulna — Similitude — also brings about the Cognition of 
the unseen thing; — for instance, when a man already knowing 
the Cow sees the Gmuiya — the perception of the Gavaya brings 
about the Cognition of the unseen (cow), through Similitude, 
C/iaauina; i.e., the Smilitude brings about the Cognition of an- 
other thing (Cow), 'which is not before the t^yes, but which bears 
similarity to the Gavaya before the Eyes. {Br., p. 107.) 

On this, the B/vvimala (p. 107) — The direct meaning of the 
Bhditya, by which the Similitude would be the cause of the Re- 
membrance of the Cow, cannot be right: as in the case in question, 
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the Cognition, ^ hitdclhi \ that is brought about is, not of ‘ the 
llemembrance of the Cow ^ {go^smaranasya), but of Sirnilariiy (of 
the known Cow) . ‘ Sadrsliyajntmagrrniy -ifddrshyavi ’ — • 

‘ It is Similarity that forms the object apprehended by the Idea 
of Similarity (Upamana)' — {Rjurimahl, p. 109). That is, 
‘ When one pereeiv(*s (be Similarity, and this pfrrrptlon of >V////- 
larity brings abo\it the t^>giuliou of Similarity in regard to the 
(unseen) correlative, — this is what is callt‘d 17 pa md tin, Analogical 
Cognition.’ {lir. VI, p. 109.) 

Against this, it has been argued that — “ There would appear 
to be no object ire of such Analogical Cognition; tlie man has 
previouvsly seen the Cow, — he perreires the Similarity to that Cow 
in the (favaya before Lis eyes. Now what is left wliicli ('ould 
form the objective of tlie Analogical Cognition in question?” 

The answer to this is that, in the case of Inference we have 
found, even in the (‘use of something already known through one 
Means of Cognition, that if it comes to be cognised by another 
Means of Cognition, it is regarded as the Objective of the latter 
Cognition. This is all the more reasonable in the present case 
wliere the Similarity of the (ravaya in the Cow is something that 
has not yet been cognised at all; and it is this Similarity of the 
(ravaya in the Cow {^this (ravaya is similar to the hnown Cow^) 
which forms the objective of — is made known by — the Similarity 
of the Cow in the (ravaya, — (lirhatl and Rjnvimald, p. 109.) 

This Analogical Cognition cannot lx* rc*garded as /Perception , 
as it is the Cognition pertaining (o somelhing not in eontact with 
the senses; the (-ow, for instance, is not before the eyes. — Nor is 
it mere Remembrance; because at the (ime that (be Cow was seen 
in the past, the Gavaya had not been seen, and hence at that timc' 
(he Siviilitnde could not have been seen and noticed, and wdiat 
has not been seen cannot be remetnhered. Nor lastly can it be 
regarded as Inference (says the lirhatl, p. 108); because what 
brings about an Inferential Cognition is a llelationsliip (or con- 
comitance) that has been perceived se^veral times; — and 
another essential factor in Inference is that the Imlicalive Keusoii 
must be one entirely free from any such relationship with the 
contrary of the Probandum; so that Analogical Cognition pre- 
sents none of the factors that are essential in Inferential 
Cognition. 
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Analogical Cognition According to Kumarila, 

According io Kunnarila what happens in the case of Analo- 
gical Cognition is ihis — The ohseiwer already knows a certain 
object, — for instance, the animal Cow, — then on going to the 
woods, he sees aTiother animal, which, he perceives, resembles, is . 
yritnilar to, an animal already known to him, — thereupon there is 
recalled <o his mind the formerly perceived Cow which he cognises 
now as Slmil(ir to the animal l>efore liis eyes; so that what forms 
the objective of Analogical Cognition is the remernherecL CoW' as 
qHdliped hy si mi la r it y to the seen anivuil, — or, the Sirnilarity as 
qualified hy the previously known animal . — Though it is true 
that the Shnilarity is perceived while the Cow is rememhcred, yet 
the two together — i.c., the ^ oic-cuin Si milarity to the seen animal 
— are not cognised, either hy Perception or by Eemembrance; 
and lienee, for the (-ognition of the two toycther we need a dis- 
tinct Means of (Joynit ion : and IJ pam/ina, Analogy, is such a dis- 
tinct Means of Cognition. Just as in the case of Inference, the 
Hill is perceived and the Fire is only remembered (as Concomi- 
tant with Smoke), for the Cognition of the two together — the Fire 
and the Hill — there is need of a distinct Means of Cognition, in 
the shape of fnfereuce. In cases where tlu* idea of Si milaritg is 
misconceived, wrong, — the llesultant Analogical Cognition is 
wrong , — based upon false Analog g. This Analogical Cognition 
cannot be regarded as the same as Inference; because the factors 
necessary for Inference are not present in the case of Analogical 
Cognition. {Shlokavdrtika, IJ panul\na, IM — 4th) 

The resultant idea is in the form — ‘ The Cow 1 had seen on 
the previous occasion is similar to this animal that I see now,^ 
says the Shdstradlpikd (p. 52). 
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AcrOKDINO TO SlUnARA. 

I^resumpliffti consists in the something* not seen, 

(>11 the groniul that a tact alreafly seen or heard of cannot be 
explained witlioiit that presninption. For instaiice, it is found 
that Devadatfn, who is alive, ivS not in the house, and this No?}- 
K,v?\stcnc i?i ilie J/ousc leads to th(‘ P rcs}? itipUo?? that he is some- 
where outside the house; as without this, the aforesaid fact of 
liis being: oUrt^ and not in the* House <M)u]d not be exi)lained. 
{Jihdsjjily Trs., X), 10.) 

pKKsuMrnox — A( t;oki>ix(; to PRvmrAKvuA. 

What ‘ cannot be exi)lained ’ — without the Presumxdion — is 
* Non-Existenct* ootsidp^ along* with ‘IVon-Existence i?i ihe house^ 
(which lattei* is directly ])erceived). IIen(*e, tlie x>^'i*<’'‘ldion of 
Non-Existence hi the l/onse ‘ be<'omes tlie source of /ne^eplirolnlity 
of tile niaii^s Kj-hiti^jicr (^c., being* alive) without the recognition 
of the connection of that K,vistcnee with outside. This ‘ hi- 
e.rpileahliity ’ consists in contrariness (inconsistency) to other 
Means of llight (‘ognititni. I'he pii»cess is as follows: — {a) First 
of all there is lh'rce])tiou of the fa(*t that tin* Man 
is not in file Ihmse: — (b) so long as the i‘onneetir)n of the Man/s 
E,rtstence with oaf side is not duly known,-- -the fact of his being 
ill e.vistenre (alive), though w(dl-known, bcMomes uncertain, open 
to doubt. — “ The Man not being in the House, is he alive at all?^’ 
— and (c) the K.vistenre , thus rendeie<l <lt>ubtful, is finally cog- 
nised as connected with oylside. Thus what is me x plica hie is 
tlie Man’s Existence (being alive); and this bf^comes exx)laiued 
by his existence outside^ which tlrus fornivS the objective of the 
Presumptive Cognition. — {Rjuiu malw^ ])p- 112-113.) 

Though the lih<uya has mentioned only two forms of Cogni- 
tions — Seen or Heard of — ^;^'et what is meant is whatever may be 
a fiu’t duly ascertained through any of the M(*ans of Right Cog- 
nition. So that the exi^ession ‘ Seen or Heard * is an idiomatic 
oTie which is used in the sense of ‘ Well-known such is the well- 
established usage. 
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Tliis appears to be in aniiei])ati()n of Kunuh'ild' view, i)y 
which ‘ Seen ’ stands for what is well-ascertained through all the 
six Means of Connition (Perce|)tion, Inference, Analogical Cog- 
nition, Verbal Cognition, I'resuinption and Negation), and lie 
finds a special pnr])ose in the separate nn^ntion of the ‘ Heard ’ 
tact. — (Slilo. T%/. , l^rvsuiiiption, 1-2) wlnne we read: — 

acc<»i(ling to which ilie Prrsu tn /jf ion l ased u])on \"erbal Cognition 
is in the form of Words, i,e., the words ‘ lie cats at night.’ This 
is contested in detail liy tlie Hjvvi innhl^ pj). 115 — 117, — ac(‘ording 
to whi(‘h what is prrstnnful is the jncf of the ?n(in edllufj (it nir/ht, 
not the Ve/fnil Cofjnillon that * he eats at night.’ 

KuMARTFA’s VtKAV or PRK.SI3JrT10N. 

The above explanation of the i)rocess of Presnmption is not 
accepted by the lihilWi, He demurs spe(*ially to Avhat has been 
said regarding the Klement of Donlit, He argues that in the 
example cited, if the man’s h\risfence (being alive'l wore at all 
cloyhtfvl, it could not afl'ord a sound basis for the reciuisite Pre- 
sumption ; it is only winui (he Man’s E.riHteiice is knowm with 
rertainty that it can warrant tin* presum]>tion of his being out, 
Hurt her, the douhf regarding the man’s existeiU'c could be set 
aside only by tlu^ eerfcnn (.-ognitiou of his Existence (in general) 
— not necessarily by the certain Cognition of his Existence out* 
.v/V/c {S]in,str(f(]fpilia, ])]>. 5d-54). Ac<'ording to the llhMUi, the 
basis of I'resumption lies, not in Doubt ^ but in mental irreconnla- 
hility or inconsistency between two Avell-asceitained facts; which 
inconsistency is removed by the Cognition of a third fact; and it 
is this last (’ognition that (*onstitutes Presumption, (Ibid.y 
p. 55 — There is no inconsistency between well-ascertained facts 
in the case of Inference, and it is in this, according to the BhdtUi, 
that lies the difference betwen Inference and Presuin pf ion. 

The Shlokdvortihd (Chapter on P resumption) supplies the 
fcdloAving definitioji of Presumption: — (1) ‘ W’lien a fact 
ascertained by any of the six Means of Cognition is found to be 
inexplicable except on the basis of a fact not so ascertained, — 
the assumption of this latter fact is Avhat constitutes Presumption^ 
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(1) An example of Presumption based upon a percHred fact 
we liave in the presuniinp of the Burnwfj Capacity in Fire, which 
is based on tlie perceived fact that i1 (>vrn,^. (2) An example of 

Presumption based upon an injtrred fad, Wc‘ have in the pre- 
suming of the Movinr/ Capnrity in the Sun, which is based upon 
the inferred fact that the Sun moves from plac’e to place. (3) An 
example of Presum])tiou based upon (innloyU'ally roynised fact 
we liave in the presuming of the Coynimhility of the Cow by the 
(Cognition born of the Similaiiiy l-dwtnvn tlie (^)W and the (ravayn. 
(1) An example of Presun'i])tion liased upon Presumption is found 
in the Cognition of the <lenotative pottmcy of the Word through 
Presumption based upon tli(‘ well-known fact tliat it denotes cer- 
tain things, — and on tli(‘ l^asis of tlic said presumed Denotative 
Potency,' — whicli cannot be otli('rwis(‘ ex])lained, — we presinne the 
Kternality of the Word. (5) An. example of Presumption based 
u])on Negation or Non-Apprchcnsiou wv liave in the (use where 
the non-(ippreJiensi(fii of Dertn/'ilfo b*ads to the Presumption of 
])is being . outside. {S/ilo. I n., P resum phon H — iS). This last 
cannot be included und<‘r Inference (I hid., 9 — -50). (6) An 

example of Presumption on tin* basis of a Verhaliy Coynised 
(Heard of) Pact, we have in tlie following case: — Wlion one hears 
the assertion SSo and so is fat and yet ‘ he eats not during the 
day/ — he is led to the Presumption that ‘ the man eats at night 

(ibid., 51). 

In regard to the exact form of this last kind of Presumption, 
there is a difference of opinion : Some ]>eople hold that the 
Presumption is of the fari of tlie man eating at night, while 
according to others, tin* Presumption is of tlit^ Verbal Assertion 
that ‘he eats at niglit.^ {fhid. — 52). All are agreed in 
legarding this sixth form of Presu m pi ion as not entirely different 
from A (jama, Verhal Coynilion, {Ibid. 52). And the reason for 
this view lies in the fact that all cognitions derived from the Vedic 
text belong to this category; and all these would be ‘ Non-Vedic,^ 

‘ Non-Scriplural,’ if this Presumption were entirely different from 
A^ubal Cognition. (5^1.) Though the Presumi)tion in question 
has the character of Verbal Cognition, — being expressed by means 
of the Words ‘ He eats at night,’ — yet what we have to consider 
is the sanction b(diind this Verbal Assertion. This sanction can- 
not be held to be provided by Perception, because the i)resumed 
assertion is not actually heard: nor by Inference; as no connection 
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of tlie Iwo has been observed; (pp. FAi — 60). Nor can the 
requisite sanction l)e derived from another Verbal Expression, 
(72 ); — nor from Analog'ical Cognition (74). Thus the only sanc- 
tion — proof, means of Cognition — for Cognition derived from the 
heard words ‘ He eats not during the day ’ — lies in Presumption 
only (7G). 

Su(4i is the conclusion of the philosophers who hold that 
what is prefiunhed in this case is the Verbal Asset turn (Mle eats at 
night^), not the fact of liis eating at night. That is, the assertion 
that ‘He eats at nighC is ]>res\ime<l from tlu^ inconsistency 
inexplicability involved in the assertion that ‘lleing fat, he eats 
not during the day^ (Nyayuratnakara on 76). 

This is followed in the Shlo. F/7. by a long discussion from 
the point of view — that what is pres'nvted is the fad of eatintj at 
nifjht, not the assertion ‘ He eats at night. ^ And KumStila 
comes to this conclusion that as a matter of fac t, all Conceptual 
(Determinate) Cognition is accompanied and i)r(*ccded by Verbal 
Cognition^ and that in the cUvSe in question, as soon as the Verbal 
Expression ‘ he eats at night ^ appears, the inconsistency involv- 
ed in the previous assertion (‘ Being fat, he eats not during the 
day ’) disai)i)ears ; and there is no further inconsistency left which 
could senvc as tlie basis of tlie presif nipt iott of the fact as apart 
from the words expressing it. (Sfilo. 1%7., Presv mption, 78.) 



CHAPTER XYIII 

ABHAVA— NON-APPKEHENSTON 


(AcCOKDING to SUAJtAKA) 

^ Ahhdvay' ^ l^on-ax>prehension/ stands for the iioii-existeut e 
— absence — of all the five Means of (^^gnilion described above; 
and this bring's aboiii the (‘ogirition in Iht* form — ‘ It (loes not 
exist ’ — in regard to things not in <‘onta(‘t with the senses. That 
is, (explains Ku mdri l<t ^ (in Shlo. Vn, AhJid’a 1) in a cas'* where 
Sense-perception and tlie other Means of Cognition are not found 
to be effectively operative towards 1)ringing about the notion of 
the Ka'istence of a certain tliing, we have the notion of tlie non- 
e,tfstenre of that thing; and ilie means by whi(‘h this notion of 
non-cxivstence is got at is called Ahhdrtf^ ‘ Non-apprehension/ 
— {Sh(ih(tr(i-Bhd,^ya^ Tvs., j). IG.) 

NON-APPBEITENSION 

A('(’oin)iN(j TO PnAjniAKAnA. 

Having ([uot(‘d the words of the Bjidsyd^ the IfrJinfJ puts the 
question — Ts this ihe definition of a Mcmuis of ( \)gnition — 
The auswtn* from the Mj ntdttisalxa (other than 7^ rahhdliftnt) is — 
Yes; and wliat is cognised through it is tlrai a certain ihing dors 
7iot e.ri.st (as declared in tlie B/tdryn). This answer is rejected by 
the *Ac7idrj/o ’ (says the B jif ri nuihl , p. 11!)) in tlie following 
words: — What is said to be cognised is not actually cognised. 
The Definition too is givmi in the words — B ni tnfi\iulhlulv(i * the 
absence of Means of Cognition — and this ilelinitiori clearly 
implies that what is proposed to be ilefined is not a Means of 
Cognition. — It is true that the idea current among MltnAmsulas 
is that this, Ahhdva' is the sixth Means of Cognition. But 
there is no reasonable basis for this idea. Tlieie is nothing that 
can form the ohjective of this Means of CVignition ; nor can it 
have the Character of a real Means of Cognition. — And yet, with 
all this, it has been introduced here in the presenl context; the 
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reason for which lies in the fac*t that, treating of tlie subject of the 
Means of Cognition, and having dealt with the five Means of 
(/ognition, we add that wluit is not cognised by any of these five 
Means is what is cognised tlirougli this Sixtli Means, called 
’ But this does not make this Abhmui a regular Means 
of CiHjnition, betauise a Means of Cognition can l>e regarded as 
really so only wlien it brings about its Elfeet, in the sha])e of the 
definite Cognition of its objective; and this definite (.•ognition is 
always in tin* form of ‘ this/ whi<‘h implies exclusion of all other 
things. Hence, when no such EttVet appears — as the Effect of the 
Means of (i)gnition — peojile have the idea ‘ this does not exist/ 
This being sufficient to account for the idea of the ‘Non-Existence* 
(d‘ things, — and it bc'ing wrong to regard as Means of Cognitton 
wliat does not l)ring about a definite Cognition, — any defining of 
such a source of knowledge as a ‘ Means of Cognition ’ must be 
rc'gardcd as childish prattle. As regards the idea being current 
among Mlrndnisalyas, it has to be rejected as an idea witliout suffi- 
cient basis. Thus we conclude that what the Bhcisya says is only 
by way of Supplement to the definition of the other Means of 
Cognition, and it is not meant to be the definition of a distinct 
Means of Cognition in the shape of Ahhdva. 

Thus the view held by Frahlidhira and his followers may be 
summed up as follows: — ( -ognition s of things are of two kinds — 
in one kind we cognise the thing as along with some other tiling^ 
and in another kind, we cognise the living hy itself alone; and 
this latter Cognition is aj)prehended in terms of things that are 
not there, and which, if ])resent, would have been cognised. What 
we really have, in tlie latter case, is only the non-apprehension 
of something (hat would have been apprehended if it had been 
there; hence, the Negative Cognition can be nothing more tlian 
the Cognition of the one thing in terms of those other things 
whi(*h are not apprehended, and wliich, if would have 

btMMV apprehended. Thus in the case of the conceivtioii ‘ The Jar 
is not here/ all that is meant is that — ‘ Even though the Jar 
would have been perceiv(‘d if it had been here, what we perceive 
is tlie hare place and this is an ordinary posit ivk* Cognition, 
pure Perception in tliis case. In this way it can be shown that 
there is nothing that could be cognised through Ahhwva,^ Non- 
Apprehension^ which therefore cannot be regarded as a Means of 
Cognition, — (BrhatJ — Rjuvimala, p. 118 et seq.) 
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AliHAVA— NON-APPREHENSION 
According to Kttmarii a. 

When the first five Means of Oognilioii do not function to- 
wards bringing alxnit the Cognition of the Exis(en(*e of a (erlaiii 
object, — then there comes to fuiudioii that (Sixth) Means of Cog- 
nition Avhicli is known as ^ Ahh(l\va ’ ‘ Ncm-Appieliension,* 
‘Negation.’- — {Shlo, 1 \ 7 ., Ahhura, 1.) It is through this Means 
of Cognition that the v,f)n-<\tistence of things becomes cognised. — 
{Ibid., 2.) 

Ahlulva is of four kinds: (1) the prerioua Non-Existence; 
e.g., the Non-Existence of tlie Curd and other uj ilk-products in 
the (fresh) milk, {2) Non-Existcuce by Destrmdion; e.g., tlie Non- 
Ex istence of tlie milk in milk-products, (3) Mulifal Non-h^xistence ; 

the negation of the Cow in the Horse? and idee versa and (4) 
Ahsolvte Non-Existence; e.g., the Non-Existence of horns on the 
liead of the ass, wliich is found to l>e devoid of any liard and 
enlarged protuberances on the head. — Cnder the circuimstamaxs, if 
AbhacCi were not a Means of Cognition, then, there might be cogni- 
tion — (1 ) of Curd in Milh, (2) of Milk in Curd, (3) of Cloth in 
the Jar^ (4) of Horns in tlie A.s-,v, of I nielli gene e in Earth and 
other material Substances, — <if hodilg shape in the Soul, of Odour 
in Water, — of Taste in Fire, — of Colour, Taste and Odour in A/r 
— of Tangibility in A kasha. — All this Diversity could not be a 
mere non-entity, mere Negation. Ileiu'c, they must be regarded 
as real Entities, ‘ Another reason why all this Abhava 

should be regarded as Entity lies in the fact that it is capable of 
being apprehended by inclusive as well as e.r elusive Cognitions, 
which means that it is an object of Cognition, Fravieya, {Ibid., 
2 — 9). The notion that a certain thing ‘ does not cHst ’ is not 
possible without some sort of a comprehensive notion of ‘ things 
( 16 ). 

The ‘ Non-functioning of the Means of Cognition * stands for 
the non-appearance of Sense-perception and the other Means of 
Cognition (11) — For instance, the said notion, that a certain thing 
‘ does not exist, ^ cannot be brought about by Sense-organs, 
because the Sense-organ can have contact only with a 'positive 
factor. What happens in the cases of Cognition that ‘ the Jar does 
not exist ’ — ^is that the observer perceAves the positive entity in the 
shape of the Pl-ace, and then remembers the counter-enlity which 
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would have soon (llio Jar for iiisianoo, it if were tliere)» — 

and tliort' follows Hit* (‘ognition of its being non-ejf\stent : and 
this latter is a ])iirolv mental Cognition, which conies indepen- 
dently of tin* funciioning* of the Sense-organs. What brings 
about the (\)gni<ion of X au-K,risU nce is not Hie mere non-percep- 
Uo7i of the 01)jt*ct, but that non-perception of the object which 
should ha c hccn pfredved, had it existed. (27.) Nor can the 
Cognition of .\ on-hrfsfcncc be brought about by Inference; 
because tht'it* is no perception of the Inferential Indicative and 
the other fa(*tors necessary for Inference (29). Thus the Nori- 
ErtsUnce (Negation, Ahhdvo) being what is cotjiiised, the Means 
hy ivhich this Xon-Existcnce is coyivised — its Pranunia — also con- 
sists in Ahhdva, Negation; and this negative Means of Cognition 
is not operative 1 awards positive Entities, — in the sanicr manner 
as the positive Means of Cognition (Perception and the rest) are 
not operative towards Xeyative Entities. Nor is there any lioyal 
Command that the Means of Cognition must he positive (45 — 47). 

The purpose of iiosiulating this as a distinct Means of Cog- 
nition lies in the fact tliat Hi i mixing up of things can be 
avoided only by the CogniHon of the fact of one thing not being 
another, and this Cognition can be obtained only through the 
instrumentality of Ahhdva; so in matters relating to Sacrificial 
Performanct s, ihat the (h'tails laid down in connection with one 
set of Sacrifices are not tlie same us those laid down in connection 
with another set, can be hnotrn only through Abhdva^ Negation; 
so also tlie tact Hiat a certain detail does not belong to a particular 
sacrifice can be known only by the Absence or Xegation of the 
Vedic Injunction to tliat effect. 

()TJiKi{ Mkans or Co;iNIT10N 

Shaba ra does not mention any other Means of Cognition apart 
from the above Six — P(*rception, Inference, Word, Analogy, Pre- 
sumption and Negation (Non- Apprehension). 

Prahhdlara also does not mention any other. 

Kit tndrila noti(‘es a few" others; but adds that these are not 
independent Means of ( ognition. He mentions (1) ' Savihhavad 
Probability, — wdiereby, it has been held, w’e cognise the presence 
of a flnndred in a Thousand; he explains, however, that it is in- 
cluded under ‘ Inference,’ being based upon the inseparable rela- 
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tionship (Invariable Coneoiiiitaiice) between 1(K) and (2) 

Similarly , ^ A Ilimiour or Tradition, wbicb has been re- 

garded as a distinct Means of Cognition by some i)eople, — is in 
most cases, not true; and when it is it comevS under ^Word,^ 

Trustworth y A ssert ion . — {ShJo. Vfi , ^ /I hhaim , e5T-58. ) 

Some people have postulated ^ P ratihhA,^ Intuition, as a 
distinc’t Means of Cognition ; but Inty! t iojinl dognitlon — such as 
til Jit appearing in the form of the premonition of <‘ertain events, 
— does not always turn out to be true. Hence, no relian(*e van be 
placed on the assertion of the T"//i.s7/c•v/7xY^s that Sages and Mystics 
have the Intvitiotud (Utfjiiii ioti of Dliarmn-^Adhnr nm . (S/wsfrd- 
dlpihi, p. 65.) 



CHAPTER XIX 

Ml MAMS A TOPICS PROPEB 

(A) r N !' J? ( )I ) IT c ro R V St » a st R Ait amuii a . 

Wo liave so far ooufinod oxir alioiition to the preliminary 
study ut* tlios(‘ io|)ios of phfh)soi)]iic{il intrrf'sf that bear llie 

oousidoratioii of Mintatiistl-fopirs pro]>(u\ Now we turn our atten- 
tion to ilie study of these Mlnmt'nsil^topics tliemselves. The former 
study has shown us who is Ihe Moral A^ent for wliose benefit all 
this shidy is carried on, — in wlnit way tliis study will benefit him, 
and what is ihe ultimate (ioal to whi(‘h tlie proper performaiiee 
of his duty will lead him, — what are the Sourees and Means of 
Jvnowled^i', — whi<di of tlu'se can help the A^ent to obtain the 
Knowledge* of what his duty is and in what way it is to be per- 
formed. We fiave seen I hat tJie oonclusion is that the Veda is 
ihe ojily Source and Means of Knowledge which can provide one 
with the light knowledge of Duty, in both its positive and nega- 
tive aspects— < liat is, Wlurt .shoxild he done and what should not 
he done. 

The ])rop(‘r study and the understanding of the Vf^do^ thi re- 
fore, becomes necessary for every intelligent and responsible 
])ers()n. Unless lie has an iiitellig<*nt (‘onct‘ption of what liis duty 
is, he cannot regulate liis action rightly. 

This study of tlie Veda, acconling to the Mim/tihsahiy is re- 
sc'rved tor tlie three ‘ JligJier Castes " only; other people therefore 
have to depend upon the lirfihimina for the exjiosition of what 
their Duty is; leachrufj lieiiig the fumdiou reserved for tlie 
Drahmaua alone, among tlie ‘ Higher (^astes.’ 

ISow, tliis study of the Veda itself is a Dharrna, a duty; and 
as sucdi it must have been enjoined as such in the Veda itself. 
Hence, the Mlindmsaka makes it his business to explain that this 
j)ro[)er study of the V(*da — for the special piir|)Ose of securing the 
Knowdodge of what should he done and v)hat should not he doruu 
— is actually enjoined in the Veda. This therefore forms the 
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first Topic of Stiuly, technirally ‘ Adhihorana,^ of the MlrtiArmo- 
Shdsfra, 

Tlie method adopted by the Allvidm-^d-^^hodra as em]>odi(;d in 
Jaimini’s Sutra in the study of eaeh topic is to deal Avilh it in five 
parts — (1) tlie explanation of the occasion that gives rise to tlie 
ne(*essity of investiuaiion of the topic concerned, (2) th(‘ subject- 
matter of the io])i<*, rejircsented in most cases, by a Vedic text, 
(fi) ihe grounds of doulit or uncertainty which necessitate tlie in- 
v(’stig‘ation, (4) (he Prinui Fncir VMew called the ‘ Purra/'altsa/ on 
the question and (5) the Finally Fstablishod View, caTed 
^ SiddhdniaA 

In regard to this first Topic, the occasion has been presented 
by the first Sutra of Jaimini^ which declarers — ‘ J^ext therefore 
com(*s the encpiiry into Dliarma and the* (|uestion arises — AVhat 
does the term ‘ Next ' exactly mean? It connotes Sequence, we 
know; but Sequence to what? The Sequence meant is that to the 
reading of the Veda^ and tliis Avith rcrcrc^iici' to that ])artieular 
kind of inquiry *into Dluinnu which is not possible without the 
reading of the Veda. But the reason for this lies in the fact 
that in the course of the Inquiry, there Avill be various kinds of 
discussion over Vedici texts, and until Ave have studied the Vedic 
texts themsehes tlicro can lie no discussion over them. It is not 
mc'ani iliat there can be no Inquiry into Dharma before the Read- 
ing of tlie Veda, or that the Incpiiry is to folhw i niviediately after 
the Eeading of the V’^eda. In fact, on the compleiiou of the 
Reading of the Veda, there* are tAvo courses ojien to ihe vStudent ; 
he may ‘return ’ home from the Teacher's llonse immediately 
after the ‘ Final l^ath ' ((rradnation), or ho may continue to re- 
main there <wcn after the ‘ Ihith ' (firaduation) as a ‘ Post-^ 
graduate Student ’ and carry on iiiAcstigations and researches in- 
to the Subject-matter of the Vh‘da — redating specially to Hhurina, 
And the aelAuce comu'ved by the o])ening Sutra is that ‘ should 
continue- to remain at the Teaedievr's Re'sidence* and carry on in- 
vestigations into .Dhann a.' The epie.stions to he investigated are 
— (1) What is Dharma'^ (2) By Avhat is D/tur/na indicate'd or 
made knoAvn to us? (?*}) What are Hit- right Means of ae(‘omj)Iish- 
ing Dharvia? (4) Wliat are the Avrong Means of accomplishing 
Dharma? (5) What is the need or juirpose of Dharma? — Of 
tbese, questions (a) and {h) have been dealt Avith under Su, Z and 
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the remnaininj^ questions luive been dealt with in the rest of the 
Sutras, — (Shahara~Bhasy(i, Trs,y pp. 1 — 3. ) 

We proceed now to put all these ideas into the tecdinical form 
of the ‘ AdhUxarann ’ «lescril)ed above. 

(1) The occasion is presented by the conupleiion by ihe 
Student of ilie l{eadin»‘ of the Vedic Texts. 

(2) The Visaya^ or Subject-matter, of the Topic is ])rovided 

by the Vedic text — ‘ Svaddydyah adhyctaryahd (‘ The Veda 
should be studied/ accordrni^ to hvtnnrda ), — or ^ A stag'd rsam 
hrnh mandm uftanaylfa fani adliyapayUa. ’ (‘ One should initiate 

the eio*ht-year-old I^raliniana and teaidi liim \ ac(‘ording to 
Prahhahara). [For a full statement and discussion of this difPer- 
en(*e of opinion, between Kumdrila and Prahhdkara ^ see below.] 

(3) Tlie doubt or question that arises in rej^ard to the said 
text is — Does it enjoin the readinj^ of the Verbal Text only, of 
the Veda? Or does the injunction include the Investigation of the 
Meaning of those Vedic Texts also? 

(4) The Prirna Facie View {Purvapaksa) is^ that the Injunc- 
tion, does not include the Investigation of the Meaning of the 
Vedic texts; whence it follows that there is no justifiacation for 
the propounding of the Allmdmsd-Shdstra^ which deals entirely 
with that Investigation. 

(5) The Finally Fdahlished View, Siddluhifa^ is that In- 
vestigation is included in tlie Injunction of ‘ Vedic Study and 
lienee the Invesiigation of the meaning of ihe Vedic texts is as 
much enjoined as the Beading of the Vedic Texts themselves. 

We shal digri‘ss a little to discuiss at some length the 
ditference of opinion between P rahhdkara and Kumdrila in regard 
to the paiticular text that enjoins and prompts the said Invests 
yation, — i.e., the V isaycr rdkya, the basic text, on which the 
whole Adhikarana rests. 

Shaharfi does not (luote any particular text, he only sx>eaks 
in a general wa}’ of ‘ Vedddltyayana,^ ‘ Vedic Study,’ under Su. 1; 
but from what he says under Su. 6.1.36 (p. 626, Bib. Ind. text), 
his words seem to favour the rdhhdkara view. — With reference 
to the question of the Shudra\'i title to the performance of Vedic 
Sacrifices, he says — “ W^hat is laid down in the text referring to 
(Jpanayana is the acquiring of the title of * Achdrya,^ by the 
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Investigator; iliat this is so, follows fn»ni the At //uinr/faf/n ending 
in the Injiuietive word ^ U jxmaylia,' whic h clearly shows that 
the root ^ rd * here dencMes the acciiiiiing of the title of ^ Arhrivyn ^ ; 
and from this it follows that what prompts the act of initiation 
{IJ pan(itjanti) is (he dt^sire to a<‘(|uire (lie title of ‘ Achdryn from 
this it is clear that it is only the* Bralivvind , the Bsnftriya and 
the Voi,s‘ltya who are connec(cd with (he l(‘aining of the Veda (as 
TTpaiiayana is prc'scrihed for these (hree cas(es only). (S/uf/jard 
IJhd., Trs., ]). 1000.) 

The Praihiak \r a V i i:\v. 

The PrdhJidl:nr(f takes for his basic (ext (he injunction — 
‘ .l.sAo ror.vn/// hrdh nunm in nptinftyJf i ifnnitdlii/npnyUti * < bie 

should initiate^ the c‘ight-year-(dd l^ialnnana and should teach 
him ’) ; wliere the two in junciivc' words ‘ f ^ pdrniyltn ’ and 
^ Ailli yapnyUd ’ liave the A f ndtnf’pd(h{-m(linf/^ which indicates 
dial the fruit of the action c*n joined ac'ciiies to (lie Xorni native 
Agcnit; so tliat tlie result that follows from the* acds of In/tiz/Nny 
and tr/frhniy sliould accrue to the man who does (he Initiating 
and Tt^ac hing. Thc» only result that can accrue' to him is the 
accjuiring of I he title* of ‘ Arharyn * (Teacdier). ^riiis is made 
clear from (lie woids of Mann (2. 140). 

g W. qqqtqfqqT fIsT: | 

‘The Hifilrnuind who, having initiated the l)is(*iplc‘, leacdies him 
(he Veda along with the Hitnalistic Dc'lails and the* Ksoieric* 
Ex])lanations, — him they call tin* ArlnlrydA (Sec* above, frenn 
Shahara on (1.1.05. Trs., p. 1000.) Tims the motive* dc's'.re l(‘ad- 
iiig to the Sint/tf and / n ro^f i yntion i^’ on the* ]iai t of (he* I'cdchni — 
not on die part of the Pisc’iple. The* Teacher /corV/c.s*, for (In* 
l)Urposc* of obtaining tor himself the* title and honours of (he* 
At hdryd, Tc*a(*ln*r; and as di<*re can be* no /'dtlirny and no Irnrhev 
without some one to be (aught, he has (o fa hr hi Ininsvlf (I i)a-'in) 
a Discdple; T)ut tlie latter cannot be a true Irisci/iJr or Student 
unless he is macle to ‘ Study;’ this ac*t of Stndyniy bv dn* J)isci))le 
becomes implied by the aliove two texts; and as Study cannot 1)C 
carried on witlioiit the help of a Ten hir, tin* one impH' s (In* other. 
The Injunction of Vedic Study is tlins implied in the Injunction 

P. 22 
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of tdLtufi (j jfnpil {I ptinnijantt ) — for the ])iirpo.se of obiainiiig the 
title and honours of tlie l\‘neher^ — so that it becomes necessary to 
find out a molivc for this Sfuih/ on the ])art of the Pupil; for whom 
the purpose of ilie Tt acdim* cannot supply the requisite motive. This 
Jiiotive, for the iMipil, lies in the (‘ompreliendiiig of what is tauglit 
in tlie Vedic stiidi(‘<l ; and as this comprehension cannot be 

secured witlioui du(‘ refit'ciion and pondering of the Vedic texts^ — 
tlo* Investigation eml)odi(‘d in the Mliiulmsa>^SItAlsfra becomes 
jnstiHvd. [P rnkfinnia-panrhila ^ ])p. 5-12, See also BrltafJ, j). 7.) 

Th(‘ al>ove ex])lanation of the initial motive for Vedic Study 
canied on by the Teaclnu* and liis pnt)il provides a perceptibh? 
motive, — in the sliajie of tlie Title and Honours — and thus avoids 
tlie necessity of having* to assume an imperceptible transcendental 
result following* (to the Student) from the said Vedic Study, — says 
Brluitl (p. 13 ). 

One other reason that lies behind the Prdhhdkara view is 
tliat it is only thus that, like the work of Teaching, the work of 
hirestif/ation also he<'omes restricted to the Brdli rnana onlyj* as it is 
tlie Brdinna/ja alone wdio can fc^tch and lienee (um aspire to the 
title and honours of the Achdrga. 

The Hitatta Vikw. 

This P rdhhdlara view has been contested in Pardshara- 
tmldhava, pp. 30 — 39, wdiere it is pointed out that Te^iching and 
Offiridti ng at Sarrifircs have been ])rescribed for the Brdhmana, 
only as a means of hvchhood ^ and hence are purely voluntary; 
whih‘ Stady and Sacrifiec are compulsory duties; the Injunctions 
of these latter therefore oc(*upy a much higher position than, and 
must be distinct from, the Injunction of what is to be done for 
the acquiring* of tin* title and honours of tlie ‘ Achdryad 

In vi(‘w of this aiid other reasons, the Bhdtta takes as his 
1 asi(* text the words ‘ Srddhydyo'dliyPtavyah ’ — (‘ The Veda 
should lie studied ’). Tliough later writers like Mddhavdclidrya 
olijict to this text on the ground that it occurs in the Injunction of 
the five MahdyajnnH necessary for he Householder, and hence 
(*annot be taken as the liasis for the Initial Study (by the Kegligious 
Student on his Vpanayann — Initiation). They therefore propose 
a basic Vedic text inferred from the Snirti Injunction of Vedic 
Study. (Shdsf radJpikd^ p. 4.) 
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The Bhntin position is thus set forth in tli(‘ Sliaslnidl pikn 

(pp. 2-8): 

The l>asi(* text is ^ Svfulhjidfjn ^ dhiictfU'nah ' (‘ Tlu* Veda 

sliould he studied The (|uestion is — Dot's lliis text lay down 
the Study of the Veda as a Duty, tht* pt'rfornianee of which hrin^s 
about a transcendental result, in tht* shape of Heaven or some 
such thin^’!^ Or dot's it lay down tlu' Study ft>r the ]Hupt)st* of 
rcadinu and understotuHny the Wula? In the former case, tht‘ 
Injunction would have been fulfilhal by the ^'ettinj>‘ up of the 
mere V(?rbal Tt*xt t)t the Veda, and there wtuild he no nt'Ctl for 
proceeding- with it any further, and investigating- the mt'aning* 
of the texts; while under tlie latter case, as ihv saiil I nvestigai ion 
vvt)uld bp necessary for the understanding* td' .tlu' meaning of the 
Vedic texts, — such Invtvstigat it)n also would bt* inclutled untlei 
tile Injunction, which would thus lie an Injunction of ilie said 
I n vestigation al so . 

Tht‘ Pritnu AV/c/c View is tliat — “ Tlu‘ necessity for under- 
standing file meaning would be felt and recognised even without 
thi^ Injunction of it; hence, the In vest igat ion into ihe^ M(*aning 
need not lx? sought to lx* included umb'r the Injunction of Vedir. 
Study; as the said ! nrf'stiyat ion wonhl lx* serving a jierceptible 
])urpose it would not m‘(‘d to lx* enjoined. Tlu? conclu- 
sion, therefore, is that the Injunction of Vedie Study enjoins the 
learning of the verbal tout only, as leading to a (ransceiuh'utal 
result; and the Injunction having been carried out by such study 
alone, the Student should leave the Tea(*her's Eesidem-e forthwith, 
and he need not prolong his pupilage for the purpose of carrying 
on thfe Investigation into the meaning of the Vedic t(?xts/- 

The Final Concho^ion is as follows: — The ])urpose served by' 
the Injunction of Vedic Study is to restrict sin-h Study to the thrt*e 
higher castes alone. That is, if this Injunction of ‘ Heading tin* 
Veda ’ were not there the texts dealing with the ‘ Aynfkoira 
and other acts would come to pertain to any one who had the 
requisite kiiowdedgc* of the texts, — irresiieci i vely of his caste; 
when, however, the Injunction of ‘ Vedic Study ’ is there, the 
title to the iierformance of tlie said acts becomes r(*stricted to the 
three higher castes; because it is only the thn*e castes foi* whom 
Initiation has Ixxm enjoined in such texts as -— ‘ Tin* iivaU nonui is 
to be initiated during the Spring, the Ksattriya during the 
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SuiniiUM’ and Uit* V(^Lsh}j(i (hiiiiisj;* llic Aiiiuinii;’ as persons thus 
initiated arc* i:(d t(dd what they should do after heing lluis ini- 
tiated, there eonies th(‘ Injunction of ‘ Vt‘di(‘ Study \ whicli liow- 
ever does not spi*(‘ily tlie p(‘rson wlio is to rlo it ; — now tliese two 
sets of texts, taktui together, su])])ly us vvitli the idea that — ‘ tluj 
l)oys of tli(‘ tlnce liigluM' (•ast(‘s who liave been inliiaUul should 
study and gel u]) the verbal ti‘xt of tlie Veda and then carrying 
on its study, should ])roeeed with tlie work of Iteseareh and In- 
vestigation and thereby obtain the idea of what is taught in the 
Veda.’ Thus it is that the initiation beeojiu^s a part and i)areel 
of ‘ Vedie Study,’ l>y prejiaring the Ihuson who is to carry on the 
fruitful Slinly of the V^^la. Thus Vedi(‘ Study serv(^s tlie 
perceptible purj)os(* of (‘oiiiprebending I be meaning of the V^eda, 
and this coinprivhension leads on to the useful puriiose of* the <lue 
performance of tlie acts |)rescrilK‘d in the Veda; lienee, the entire 
process becomt s fruitful. — From all tliis it follows that after 
Ved*(' Sfudij, on(‘ should proieed with the Investigation into the 
meaning of the Wclic texts. 

(Jf) VVTtat Is Diiaiima? 

It has been established that it is necessary to study the 
Verbal text of iIk^ Veda and to carry on researches and investiga- 
tions for the j)uri)ose of learning what is taught in the V^eda. 

The question might arise — “ The S/7//U slarted wdth the 
statement of its [lur posc* as I n ry/ Dhiivina; while the 

Bhasijti and all other eommenlators have gone into the (luestion 
as to whether the Student is to retin? after the getting up of the 
Verbal text of th(‘ Veda, tir he is to continue to reside with the 
Teaclier and iiioceed with the work of Investigation as to the 
meaning of llu* \’eda. What is the connection between the ‘ llte 
I nvalifjiition Hi to Idianiui' and the ‘Study and investigation of 
Veda and its meaning’!''” 

Tlie fust point to he considered is — What is the DJiarmdL 
w hich has to he in\ estigatiul ; and the .second point — What is the 
Means wliereby the Itighi Knowledge of DlLiirma can he obtained? 

(1) The abovt* is the ‘ < /ciasion ’ for the question arising; — 
(2) tlie Subj<‘<‘t-matler is the Fetinition of Dhdrina and the Means 
of Knowing it ; (d) Tlu* dt^oin is — Is it possible to define Dluirma 
and to know what it ivS? 
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(4) Tilt* Prrma Vacle Vit*\v is ihut Dhnnna, b(*in.i>' somelliinj^* 
beyond tbe ken of men, (‘ajinot be defined and for tlie vsanu* 
reason tbere can be no valid ntruns of /mointuj //.” 

(5) Tilt* Final r\stal)l islied View is — l^ven thou^li is 

s(nn(dhint»‘ bt'vond llie ken of mt*n, y(*l it is jiossible to dtdine it 
and also to find a means of knowing* it. This ri<^lit tlefiniihni lias 
been provided by Jd/tnOn in Siltrd {)l) as — ‘ 44iat which is indi- 
cated by the Vcdic Injunction as eondueivc to W(*lfar(‘ y — /.e., it 
is wliat is enjoined in the Y(‘da and is condinvive to desirable 
results. * Jylianna ’ tlius, in this conti*xt, dt)(‘s not stand tor the 
merit tliat is obtained by the doing of grind rleed, liy riglit (‘ondiiet 
(which is the oidinary (*onnotation of tin* (eiin); it is usetl in the 
iniieh wider stnise of irlotf should he done, l,e., iJuiij. This same 
defiiiitirin of J/harma also suppli(‘s the answi^r to the second ques- 
tion, ivgarding* tin* Mrauis of Knowing l*h(irina, on wfiieli ])oint 
tin* conclusion is that the \ edic /njinudion is tlje only Means of 
knwing Idiorjuu; that is, a riglit l\nowb*rlge of Oliarnui can be 
obtained only fiom the Veda. This also implies that the Veda 
is a valid means of the knowledgr* of Ohanna. Hdius there arc 
three conclusions involved — (1) Dharnui is what is enjoined in the 
Veda as coJidur ivi*. to welfare, (2) the Veda is the onlif source of 
the knowledge of Dharnuf, and (H) the Veda is a relttihle source of 
knowledge. 

This is KumarilaVs presentation of the IVipir*. ^Vecording to 
P rahUiikiiva, it is as follows: — 

(i) It has l)r‘en r*stal>lished that the I Ji vestigai ion into 
I duenna should r-ome after the Study of the whole V^ala; now, 
wlien tlie said I Jivestigation proeeeds, tin* (jfiiestion ])i(*s(*nts itself 
— Ilow inucli of tin* ‘ meaning of the V^*(la ’ is to he in vestigated h 
— {2) Tiie Subjeet-matter of this Topie is the ‘ meaning of the 
Veda ■ as providing the right knowhtdge of J/harnui. — OV) The 
doubt on tills question is — Is the meaning of the entire I eda — all 
Vedic texts, including Injnnetions enjoining actions, as well as 
the descriptions of things, Mantras and Descriptive Passag(*s, to 
he investigated as the Means of knowing IMfannay < )r only the 
Injunctire texts, laying down soinethinij to be — (4) Tliii 

Prima facie view’ is that the meaning of the entire body of Vralie 
texts should he iu\ estigaterl. — (o) Tin* Finally Established Vi(*w' 
is that the meaning of only those V^alie texts has to l.e lnv(‘stigated 
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wliich are ni f uiu'f/ rf^ ; because it is onlv' ihe vSenlence laying* 
down aornei hinfj to he done ilial is n‘ally directly e.rpressive ; and 
as such it is only such a Senbuiee that can he the Means of a vali<l 
Verbal rogriition. This is what has led the P vfihhoknva to 
deviale from the ordinary presentation of tin* AdhUvarano . This 
is in accordance with the A nvitdhhidhdnn Theory of V'^erl)al 
Expression , of which Pro/didhoro is tile proiiounder (see above), — 
aecording* to whi(*h W(* can construe a S(*ntenee and find out its 
meaning* only win*]! it contains some sort of an Injunction of 
SometJAny to he Done. 

it may he noted that the actual W(»rds used in the ^^utra lend 
sujiport to Prabhakara’s view. It speaks of ‘ Phodond ’ as the 
Means of knoAving* Dhffrnxi; and " Plutdona- is Injunction. The 
Dltdsyo tilso has clearly declared that [lit* word, ‘ ('hodona ^ stands 
for the Senlt‘nc(^ that enjoins on ad and Pm- 

hhnhara (BrhfitJ, p. 2t)) at on(‘e fastens upon this deidaration of 
the Jihdsya and remarks that ‘ this clearly asserts that the validity 
of the Veda as the Means of right knowledge pertains to sometlriny 
to he done.^ Sa^ s the IljnehnolCi — ‘ What is made known by the 
( 'h(fda nd is only an o^-t , so/neth / ny to he doncj — or things connect- 
ed with that act; but not any (leeojnplished tliinyf (P. 20.) 
Kumdrila {Shlo. 1^7., Ni7. 2, T) asserts that ‘ the term Chodarid 
has betvn used in the sense of all Words in yen end; and on this 
the i\ ydyarai ndlxora adds — ‘ The Phodfuiu is the means of know- 
ing Dharma; as a matter of fa(*t all W ords are the means of valid 
A-erhal Cognition, and Uu* Phodand is a Word; luuice, it (Uin cer- 
tainly provide the right knowledge of even sujiersensuous things 
like IdiOrniaA 


((^ PivniAnriaTY of tuk Vkda. 

* (1) That the Veda alone is the vSour(‘e of knowledge of Iduirma 

has been estalilished ; (2) Avhat is to be c'onsidered now is the neces- 
sity or otherwise of the examination of the trustworthy character 
of tlie Veda — (d) The doubt or question that has to be solved is — 
Should the reliability of the Veda be examined or not? — (4) The 
Prinia Facie View is that there is no need for any such examina- 
tion of the character of the Means of Cognition; all that is neces- 
sary to know is that is is a Means of Cognition that does bring 
about the knowh*dge of Dhanna; and this has lieen already learnt 
under the preceding Topic. — (5) The Finally Esiahlishctl V iein is 
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that tin* said exainiiiatioii is (vsseiitial ; s])eciaUy for llie U J rnuflisfl- 
S/idsfrii, wliicli ]uak(‘S it its business io einiuire iiHo all matters 
relalin/^ to Dlurrma: and ilu^ trusiwortliy ('hara<'etr of tlie Veda as 
ilie de(dared Means of Knowledge, — and liow far and why reli- 
an(*t‘ is to he plaeed upon it — has to Ih* fully examined |)i‘fort* full 
reliama* can he reposed upon it. 

AeeordiiJt^- to P rahhdLdrd the qfff^sfi(ni dealt with under Su. 3 
(end)ody in^' 'r<tj)tr 3) is wheiher it would not he the liolit order 
of proeed\ire, — after havino* t‘stahlis]ied the faet of tht‘ Veda heino^ 
(he means of knowing- l/haniKt — to ascertain what is contained in 
tht‘ V(da, (which has Ihmh done under l>‘iscource 11 ei ^^eip) — 
ratluu’ than proceed with ah (‘mjuirv as to the validity and re- 
lial)ility of tlu* Veda. The fornu'r of Ihesc^ aliernativ(»s is Ihe 
Friind Fat ie View. Tht‘ Final (\}nrhf>a(>n is that, when it conies 
to Artion, then certainly wliat is .declared in the V(‘da fts to 
(haie becomes of prinu* importance; hut when we are ('iirryinf^ on 
an erujuiry into the nature of Dharma and tin? Mratis of knouantj 
it. oiir h.rsl .hnsiuess is to ascertain hoW far our source of knowledge 
is valid and can he reliiMl u])on: as it is only wlien this has been 
done that we r*afi he suie as to what it is that is actually mentioned 
in file Veda and should he done. Another reason for taking up 
this point firsi, lies in tlie fa<*t lhat th(» validity of a Aleaiis of 
kn()wledge is inherent in iiself, and as such indejiendent of every- 
thing (dse ; whev(‘as, wlu«ther a (criaiti art is, or is not, enjoined by 
a (au'tain text, dei»ends upon the trusiwortliy (diaracter of that 
text iiself. Ui} tnu ijuila) 

(1)) SkXSK-CFKCKC I’TON, I X KFUlvNl’l' , K l'C., DlsrCSSKO. 

(1) Befcue (lealiTig witli the \ e<la as the reliable Means of 
knowing I J}ainia, it is found necessary to dispose of tlie other we]l- 
Ka-og-nised Means of Knowledge, — such as Simse-])er(M*i)tio]y, In- 
ference, Analogy, Verbal Vognifion, Bn^siimjition and Non- 
apprehension — which might he reganh‘d, in some (juarters, as 
atVording all the Means tliat is ne<-essarv for the knowhalg(» of 
J/harma. — {2) The Subject-matter of this T()pic then is the relia- 
bility of Stmse-])erce])tioM and llie rest as i‘elial)h‘ means of know- 
ing Fhffnna. — (3) The doubt or cjuestion is — Is tlie knowleilge of 
Dhnrina brought about by tlu' \'edic Injunction onl/j? Or also by 
Sense-perception and the other well-known Means of Cognition 
— (4) The Prima facie View is that Sense-perception and the 
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rest are as AI(‘aiis of Kuowledo-e ns ilie Vedie In junction ; 

lienee, Sens(*-]U‘re, |)(:oii and Uie rest aVso <atn l)nno* about the re- 
(|\iisite knouledo'e of /Ve/r /////. — (5) The Finalljf EstahlUhed View 
is as follows: — As a matter of fact, Stmse-[iereej)iiou is operative 
only in ri'oard to sueli things as are present and in contact with 
the S(‘ns(>()i oans ; Jditrnna however is not anything existinpf at 
prescmt, nor is it povssilde for it to l)e in (‘ontact with any Sense- 
ori»‘an ; henc(‘, ihon.i>‘ii i^liurma is an ohjert of Cognition^ it is in- 
(*apahh' of lieino* ('(>i»‘nisr(l thronn‘h Simse-iierception . And when 
i( is cniiicly Ix'vond th(‘ reach of Sensc'-percept ion, the other 
Alt an .s of (‘oo-nition- — Inference, Analogy and ^resumption, — can- 
not he apiilicahh* to it; as thi*s(‘ latter arc^ more or less based upon 
Sens('-])eree])tion. — “ As for Inferenc'e, Analogy and Presump- 
tion — tliesc* also jiresuppost' and are based upon Sense-perception, 
Inmee, these also cannot be the* Means of knowing Dharma,’’ — 
says Sliahoro (Trs., p. 8). All those other Means of Knowledge 
are l:ased upon facts and factors cognised through Sense-i)ercep- 
tion. Hence, the comdusion is tliat J^hdnna cannot be known 
through Sense^pereeptiony f nference, Audlogy or Pres'^imption, 

(E) Vkotc fON tiik Oni.y RKrjAumo Mkans of 

KNO\VIX<i DirARMA. 

(1) It having l)een decidcMl what is not the Means of know- 
ing fyhannd^ it heeomes necessary to eonsider what is smdi Means. 
— (2) Of the five well-known Means of Cognition — Perception, 
infenuiet', Analogy, Presumption and Seri])tiiral Word, — the first 
four have been rejeeded ; as ivgards the fifth, it lias lanni shown 
tliat the knowledge of Dhdrnid can he dcuived from Word only in 
the form of the VcMiie Injunction. — The reliability of the Vedie 
Injunction thus is what we an* to eonsider now. — (8) The question 
is — Is the Vedie Injunction leliahle as a Means of knowing 
JAidrina? — (4) The Printd tdne view is that Word cannot be a 
ndiaiile Means of knowing Dhdnna; lieeause the reliability and 
ex])ressivencss of tin* Word is dependent upon the knowledge of 
its ex])n\ssiv(* potency, which is ohtainahle only from Convention, 
and this Convention can he learnt only from popular usage ; — 
while l/lianna is l eyond the range of ordinary pc^pular eoneeption ; 
— hen(‘e, it is inqiossible to c*on(*eive of any Convention hearing 
uj)on DJidrrnd; — lienee, W ord cannot be the Means of knowing 
wliat l>h(irin<( is;— and wliat is true regarding Word in genei^l i^ 
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truer still in regard to the Veda and the Vedie Injunction. — (5) The 
Finally Established Conclusion is tliat the Expessiveiiess of the 
Word is not dependent upon Convention, as the relationship be- 
tween the Word and what it denotes is inborn, eternal, without 
beginning or end; lienee, in expressing its meaning tlie II 0 / 7 / is 
solf-suffieient ; it is infalVohle also, — in the form of tlu‘ Vedie 
Injunelion, in which ease there is no possibility of any source of 
mistake. {See above, Section on Verlnil or Seri ptural Cofjnifion) 

(F) The Vedic Injunction AT.AVAA^s Ret.iaiu.e. 

(1) It has been proved that the Veda is the only Means of 
knowing DJuirnai; it liecomes nec'cssary to show that the validity 
and the reliability of the Veda is free from all defects and defi- 
ciencies; and to this end, it has been showm that the relation 
between the Word and its meaning is eternal, not artificial or 
created by (kmvemt ions, h'or this puipose it is essential that the 
(‘lernality of the Word also should: l^e consider(‘d. (2) The Word, 
as tlie Means of Ivnowdng Dhanna, is thus the subje(‘t-matter of 
this Topic. — (d) Tlie (question is — Is the Word, in th<‘ Form of 
Injitnctum, eternal or non-eternal P — (4) The Vrima Fade View is 
that Word-Sounds are found to be evanescent, hence, Word must 
be (evanescent, non-eternal. — (5) The Finally Established View is 
that Letters as wadi as Words are Eternal, as is vomdied for by 
Recognition, which is never found to be sublated ; wduit is regard- 
ed as the production of the Word, is only its inafufe.statioit.. This 
View’ is insist(‘d ui)on because unless this is accepted there (’an be 
no confidence in the Word. (See abov(" — ^Si’ction on Vcrhal 
Cognition,) 

(G) The ‘ Sentence ’ is as ItKi.iAimE as the ^ Woan \ 

(1) It has been established (hat tli(‘ AVord and its II el at ion to 
its Meaning are both (denial; th(^ Vedie /njnnction liowever — 
wdiich has beem declared to b(‘ tin* means of knowing Dhartna , — is 
not a Word, it is a Sentence, an aggregate cd' st vtnal words; hence, 
it has to be considered if the Senienee is ex])ressiv(' in the same 
w’ay as the Word, — and if the relation of the Injumdive Sentence 
with its meaning is also eternaL (2) The reliability of the In- 
j’lmctive Sentence thus is the subjiMd-matter of Inquiry. — (3) The 
question is — IwS the Vedie Injunction — wdiiidi is a Sentence — a re- 
liable means of knowdedge or not? — (4) The Frirtui Fade A^iew is 
F, 23 
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that the Injunctive Sentence cannot he reliahle; because it is not 
independent in its (expressiveness — being dependent upon the eon- 
nection among its component factors. — (5) The Finally Establish- 
ed View is that the Sentence ex])resses nothing more than what is 
expressed by the component Tl’rm/.v; he;;ce, the Expressiveness of 
the Sentence is as independent and self-sutticient as that of the 
Words; so that there is no room for any doubt rgarding the re- 
liability of the Vedic Sentence a a riglit means of knowing 
Dliarrna. (See Section on Verhal (U)(/nltion.) 

(H) A^kda, not tite Wokk of a Peksonal Author. 

(1) It has been establislied that the Veda is a reliable Means 
of knowing Dharma; but if the Veda is the work of a personal 
author, — like other literary documents — then it is as liable to 
error, on account of the imperfections of that author, as the words 
of common people; so that no reliance could be placed upon the 
words of the Veda; it becomes iu‘cessary to prove, therefore, that 
the Veda is not the work of any author, it is eternal and self- 
sufficient, and hence, there is no possibility of any unreliability in 
it due to the defects of the xlutlior. — (2) The reliability of the 
Veda is the subject-matter here also, — (3) The question is — Is, or, 
is not, the Veda the work of an Author? — (4) The Priina Facie 
View is that portions of the Veda are named after certain persons, 
— such names are found for instance, ‘ KdtJiala \ ‘ Kaldpaka ^ and 
so forth; from which it is clear that, like ihese s(^ctions, the entire 
Veda is the work of certain persons. — (5) The Finally Establish- 
ed Conclusion is as follows: — The luimis cited indicate, not 
authorship but mere exponndinfj ; so that the persons indicated are 
those who have been specially expert expounders of those sections 
of the Veda. As a matter of fa<*t, we do not know of any author 
of the Veda; there is no tradition on the ])oint; if there had been 
any author, he wmuld have been surely known. Hence, the Veda 
(*annot be regarded as the work of an author; and being free 
from such authorship, it must be free from unreliability due to 
such authorsliii) ; — hence, it becomes established that the Vedic 
Injunction is a reliable means of knowing Dharma. 

Thus the whole of Discourse I is taken up. in the evstablishing 
of the two main propositions propounded in Sii. 2 — viz.^ that 
(1) the Veda is the only Means of Knowing Dharrna, and (2) that 
the Veda is entirely reliable and authoritative, 
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Mant«a and Braiimana. 

We have seen that the Veda is tlie only reliahle Source of 
knowledge regardiiio* Dharma. The work known as the ^ Veda ’ 
is an unequal work, — it is ‘ a collection of Manfras and 
Brahinanas.^ 

The question io he consider<*il now is — Are all these* many 
Vedic tejrts — ‘ Mantras ’ as well as ‘ Brahinanas ’ — to l)e regarded 
as a reliahle source of knowledge regarding iJhar/nftY ( )r are we 
to pick and choose among thi‘in? — (Shft/nira-IJhd, , 7’r.v., ]>. 24.) 

(A) Mantkas. 

Before taking up tin? main (juestion however we liave to see 
what ‘ Mantras ’ and ‘ Brah tna nas ’ are. 

Of ‘ Mantras ’ no formal delinil:i(»n has heen attempted by 
the earlier writers. Later writers, however, have dt*fined it as 
the ‘ Karaija , Instrument, of oh'ering ' ; hut this definition is too 
A\ ide ; as the Suhstances offered, the 1 mjilements used and such 
other sacriticial accessories are all as much ‘ t nstrn mf^nts of 
otferiiig ’ as tlio Mantras. Jt is tor this reason that tJie more 
logical writers on Mlnmihsa have •(‘ontented themselves with 
explaining Mantra as a name applied to ‘ Ihose V^nlic, texis that 
are expressive of mere Assertion (as distinguished from I njnnc- 
tiony (Ml. Su.y ; that is,-^tliose texts which expiM‘ss mere 

assertion^ — which only assert, and do not enjoin any act ; nor do 
they serve the purpose of roinrnendint; acts; — it is only to sucli 
texts that learned men apply the name of ‘ Mantra -" — This •defini- 
tion, however, is only illustrative; as there are <*ertain well- 
recognised Mantras which do not make an assertion; c.(]., ‘ Vasan- 
tdya ka'pinjalimdd.ahlie^ " {V dj a. Sam., 24.20), wdiich has 
been accepted as a Mantra. Even so, some sort of a general 
definition has been propounded here, in order to avoid having to 
point to every individual M anira-text . (Shahara , Trs,^ 202.) 
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This is wliat has lod Ktnnarila to remark lliat — ‘ This defini- 
tion has l)een provided lu re lor llie sake of its terseness, specially 
because it is in this sense that the name is used among- teachers 
and students and other experienced people, and also because it is 
applicable to almost all Mnntras.^ — {TunirvCirti ka, Trs., p. 570.) 

This has b(‘eri still further simplified by the Shnstradlpiht 
(p. 207) — ‘ What is meant is tliat that is a Mantra to which the 
name is applied by the learned.’ 

Prahhdkara has ofiered tlie following; explanation {Brhatly 
MS., p. 50B) — In the \h‘da some Senten(‘(\s are Mantras and some 
Brdhvianas ; those to which the learned apply the name ‘ Mantra ’ 
are Mantras: wliile all the rest of the Veda an; Brdhvianas^ to 
which they apply the name ‘ V idhi ^ also; — the ATthavadas 
(Declamatory Sen ten et's) and NdinadJicnas (Names) are also in- 
cluded under the * Brahma ijas \* though this name ‘ Brcih niana ’ 
is applied strictly to the Vidhi or Injanctive texts only, the De- 
clamatory texts and I lie Names are also int'luded untler that name 
by reason of I heir always subst'rving, in some way or the other, 
the Injunction along with which lluw are construed. 


(1$) Ci.ASsii'TCA'noiN OF Mantras. 

Mantras have been classified under three heads: — (1) Kk^ 
(2) Sdman and (Jl) Vajns. On (hese three namt's tlu' Brhail (MS., 
p. GOD) remarks as follows: — ‘ Tlu' words ii/., Sdnmn and yajns 
are found to be used in connection with the VtMlas; hence, it 
becomes necessary^ to asciutain what part, of the Veda is lik, what 
part Yajns and what part Hainan; on this point our conclusion 
is that the name Rk is a[)|)lied to those texts that are divided into 
‘ feet,^ i,e., into certain well-<lefined parts, ea(*h X)art containing 
a definite number of syllables— and are milled on that account by 
such jJrosodial names as (rdyatrJy Trtstuhh, etc. 

The clear line of distinction betwei'ii the Mariira and the 
Brdhviana is that the Mantra is that Vedic text which merely 
makes an assertion (Nn., 2.1.82), while all the rest of the Veda 
comes under the name ‘ BrdJiniaiHi ’ — says aS’r., 2.1.33. The 
Veda .consivsting of ‘ Mantras and Brahnianas and Mantras being 
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those texts that are merely asserinH\ it follows lliat all tlio rest 
of the Veda falls \ii)der the head ^ BnllniHUia lienee, no detini- 
tion of the ‘ Brdh niaiui ’ has been provided. {Shfiharn, 

p. 204.) 


(C) MaNTKAS are not IiNJl NCTIVE. 

That Manlros are not injunctive has been decdared under 
2.1. til. The Established Conclusion set forth under the Sutra is 
that ‘ the Mantra can be expressive of mere assertion, as it fumdious 
only (lurintj the performance of an act that is, it is only while 
the Sacrifice is bein«* performed that the Mantra fuu(‘tions; if it 
enjoined the act, its functioning; would (‘ome before the com- 
mencement of the ]jerformance. {Shaba ra-Blid. , Trs., pp. 200- 
201 .) 

Kunalriia has demurred to this conclusion. According’ to 
him these Sutr(ts, 2.1.01 and 80 do not b(‘ar u])on Maftltf/s ai all, 
all that they mean to [loint out is that tlie functioning’ of tlie verb 
lies not only in Enjoining, but in assertin/j also. Jlis argument 
is that it is not true to sa^’ that the veil), when it occurs in a 
B/Mi7nan(fAext, sei'ves to enjoin an act, while the same verb when 
occurring in the J/ouf/o-text, ceases to be injunctive. PTot is- there 
any reason to regard the Mantra is subsidiary to tlu‘ Brahma na , 
and not vice-versa . That is, tliere is no special n^ason whereby it 
could be ascertaijH‘d that it is I he Mantra which has its injunctive 
potency su])prcssed by reason of the act in ([uevstion having becni 
already enjoined in the Brdhrnana-te.rt, — and not rif’C-versa, Ji<>th 
the Mantra and the Brdhinana therefore should be regarded as 
(iqually injunctive; and the Non-injunctiveness of Mantras can- 
not be regarded as well-established. l\h)r is there any incongruity 
in the Mantra serving both the purposes — of enjovnini) acts and of 
recalling things enjoined elsewhere . . . (Tantravdrti fai, 'frs.^ 
pp. 566-567.) 

Kuvuirila {TantravdrtiLa, Trs., j^p. 56<S-569) has drawn the 
following distinction between the Mantra and the Brdhnuinfi : — 
In the case of the Brdhinana-i^xi, if its injunctiveness is found to 
be suppressed by some such reason as the requisite Enjoinin(j 
having been already done elsewhere, and such other grounds, then 
the verb is taken as pointing out something i*1se which affords <hc 
occasion for another action; and in this case the mere verbal form 
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of the text is oot regarded as capable of being used at the per- 
formance. Ill the case of the Mantra, on the other hand, as soon 
as we learn its forni, we at once realise that even the merely 
verbal form serves the useful purpose of recalling things; and 
hence we come to the conclusion that it is tlie actual words of the 
Mantra that are to be used at the performance, specially because 
at performances it is necessary that there sliould be such recallintj 
of certain things. This recaUhif/ can be done only by such 
M ant ranted' as perfoiiu no other function. Consequently, 
when in a certain cojitexi, it is found that there are certain 
Mantra-texts mentioned which do not serve this purpose, — and 
which are taken along with an Injunctive-text with the vague 
notion that soiiu* useful purpose might be served by them, — we 
conclude that tliesc Mantiw are to he used as serving the ‘purpose 
oi merely asserinuj things. 

Frahhakara' s vit;w is more in keeping witli the Bltuxya : — 
From the very nature of the Mantras it is cdear that they cannot 
be injunctive; Ifccuusc as a rule, tliey are devoid of the iujuuetive 
Word; also all Mantras are found to be construable, — either by 
direct syntactical counection or ])y indirect implication — with other 
texts which me, (‘learly injunctive. Nor are Mantras found to 
contain any Coni incnila Hon or Conjlennialion ; hence, they cannot 
be regarded as Arthav('nla, Declamatory. With all this, however, 
Mantras cannot be regarded as entirely iiieaniugless or baseless; 
forming an integral part of tlie Veda, tliey must serve some use- 
ful purj^ose ; they must have some meaning, expressing something 
that is neeilful in the acts prescribed by the Injunctive texts. 

This question of Mantras being expressive, and not entirely 
meauiiigless has been dealt Avith by Jannini under ^u., 1.2.31 — 
53. {Shahara — Trs., pp. 74 — 8(i). It has been shown that they 
are not injunctive and they are not C omrnendatory or Condemna- 
tory, It has bc*en shown that tliey serve the only purpose of 
asserting things and recalling them to the Mind. — But before this 
can be admitted, it has to be seen if the Mantra-texts are meant 
to he expressive, to convey a meaning at all. Because they could 
do the asserting or the recalling only if they expressed any mean- 
ing at all. It is necessary to discuvss this because, if the Mantra^ 
texts of the Veda are not meant to be expressive, they cannot 
convey any information regarding Dhartna, and this w’^ould vitiate 
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the authority of the Veda. — The Purvapaksa view is ihat llie 
Maiitra-'te.vls are meant only to be repeated ii\ tlieir verbal feini, 
they are not intended to eonvey any nieanin£>‘; and this for tlie 
following reuvsons : — (a) Beeause tliere arc* separate iujunetive 
texts laying down tlie use of the Mavtmfi; this would not he neees- 
sary if the Manfra itself expressed any meaning, as in that caise 
the use of the Mdntra would bo ijidieatod by Ihat meaning itself ; — 
(b) beeause the exact order of the words of the ^^dnira is iiisisied 
upon; this would not be necessary if any signifieanee were aiiaehed 
to the meaning of the lexts, — as any change in the ordi‘r r>f the 
words would not affect the meaning; — (c) IxM'ause they speak of 
things that do not exist; — {d) beeause the m(‘aning is not always 
intelligible; — for these reasons Mantras cannot be regarded as 
eonveyiiig any meaning. — The Final Fonelnsion is that bto'ng 
Sentences, like any ordinary Sentema?, the Mantra-te.rls should l)i‘ 
regarded to l)e as expiessivo as any other sentenee. In eases 
wliere the meaning is not intelligihle, it is not that tliere is no 
meaning; it is there always, only ])eoplo are ignoranl of it. There 
are certain Brdhrnana^te.rts also which already point to the 
exx>ressive character of Maritrns, {Sliahara-Bhd,, Trs.^ ])p. 7-t — 
80.) 

Being expressive, — and serving the i)ui‘])0vse of assertinfj and 
recalliufj tilings in conneetion with the a(‘ts enjoined hy the In- 
junctive texts, Mantras are cl(*arly helpful in providing the 
knowledge of Dharma. Only those Mantra-texts which are not 
found to servo such ])urposes aie to be used at (lie performan(*es 
in their purely verbal form; and even so they smve a distinctly 
useful purpose in relation to what is Dhartna, 

According to Murdri Mislrra^ the question ndating to Mantras 
is — Do tbev help the Act hy their tittcrancr only, or tlirough 
expressing sonudhing useful in relation to the Act. to he done; 
and the Sidd/idnta, he says, is as stated in tli(‘ ‘ Niha/ulhana he 
does not specify which work he means hy this title; but it is clear 
that he means tic* Brliatl; as his statement of the Pdrrdpnhsa is 
ill greater aecoid with that than with the Tantravdrtilni . — He 
says — 



In this eoiine(dion, Murdri criticises the view of CJiajidra, an 
gld writer on Purvamvnuimsd, 
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Manims liavo l een classefl under tliree heads — (1) Rh, 
(2) 1 (rjvs^ (8) Sdi/ffin. These have l>een defined under Stlfras 2.1.?^5 
et. seq. All these three are found mentioned in the TaitfirJya 
lira h 7N a n a 1.2.1. 26 . 

The has heeii defined (2.1.36) as f/uif where there h thirl* 
sum vnfo ^ feet/ on the hasis of meamnq. That is, that Mantra 
is called Hh where th(*re is division into ^ feet e./y., (I) ^ Kefittfi 
Ixturtui naketa re — (2) pesho rnaryd ape.*ihn.^e — (3) saniu.wihhirajdya- 
thdh." (7?.T^, 1.6.3.) That the division into ‘ feet ’ should ho 
on the hasi.*( of the mean my is not nu‘ant to he emphasised. For 
if it were, then the nwme Rh. would not be applicable to those 
t(^xts where the division inlo ‘ feet ’ is on tin* basis of metre, not 
of weaniny. The exact definition of the ‘ llh * therefore is only 
that it is that Mantra where there is division into" ‘ feet \ 
(Shalmray Trs., p. 207 ) 

The name ‘ Snman ’ is appli(‘d lo t]i(» nmsir — says Sfi.^ 2.1.36. 
l^he partieular music 1o which a Mantra, is set is called ^ l^mnan V; 
it is only when a Mantra is set to music and so sung that it is 
called ‘ Smnan.' Tn this matter, (he teaeliing of the learned is 
our sole authority. So when the term ‘ Sdinan ’ is applied to 
Mantras set to music, the name stands . for the inasic to which the 
Mantra (Rh) has been set; and the name is applied to the Mantra 
itself only indirectly through its <*onnection with tliat music?. - 
{ShaJiara, Trs., p. 208.) 

Under Sfi. 7.2.1 — 21; (Skahara^ Trs.., pp. 1252, etc.) also we 
are told that the various Saman-names — ‘ Rathantara ’ etc. — 
should be taken as denoting amsir. That this is so is shown by 
the fact tliat tin* name ^ Rafhtmftirti-Sdynian ’ i^ applied also to 
cases where there is no basic verse at all (vSu. 14); c.iy., we have 
ihe text: — ‘ He siiiys the Prajdpati-hrtlayn without a verse.’ In 
tact, these particular names are applied on the basis of the 
diiferenct‘ in the modulations (Su. 16) — The Final Conclusion thus 
is tliat the term ‘ Sdvian ’ (and its varieties, ‘ Rathantara ’ 
et(‘.) stand for the innsic (not for the words or texts). — {^hahara, 
Trs., p. 1266.) 

The same conclusion is more clearly reiterated under Six. 
9.2.1 et seq, where the Bhasya (p. 1493) sayvS — * From all this it 
folloWvS that the name Sdrnan applies to Mn.sic only, not to the 
Mantra-iert set to innsic," TJndey Sil. 3 (p. 1496) we are told 
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that the Sdman is only an Enibellishment of the words Ihat are 
sung, because the shi/jhir/ (which is Sdtn/jn) cannot be a ]>]iinary 
act, as it subvserves the purpose of ihe words (Sii. (I); y.c., the 

Sdman (niusi(‘) is clearly perccuved to be soinething helpful to the 
words. 

Sdinans have been divided into several kiiids — Ruiliantaid , 
Brhat, Vnirtipa, 15//myV/, Shalxvant, Raivatti and so forth. They 
have been described in Mtrndnisdhdlnprahdshn. This division 
appears to be based upon the different methods of sinphif/: c.g., 
the Brhat-Sdman is to be sung with force and cc/wy lout/lp, while 
the RatJiantnrn is sung not lovdly, nor irith force (Mi. Su., 9.2.40). 

It W'ould follow from tliis that flic Sdnutn sliould not be 
treated as a kind of M<nitr{i or ///i*. 

Un this point K nniai Ha remarks as follows {Tantro roriilai^ 
Trs., p. 579). — The Sdman ^ hein// miuj and lieing a qual ification , 
and the Mantra-te.vt being the cjuali/ied , the word ‘ Sdman 
denotes the Snn/j Manira or Manfr^^ set to music in the same way 
as the word ‘ Cow ^ denotes the Clas.s ‘ Cow ’ qualified by the 
Individual; in this same sense the qualifying factor — the music — 
is said to be denoted by the word ' Sdman d 

If the Sdman is only the music ^ and is only an Embellishment, 
— that is, brought about by the Singer, — to that extent it cannot be 
eternal, and hence cannot be regarded as V ed<t proper, which is 
independent of all sources, human or divine. For instance, the 
syllable ‘ hu' ‘ liau' and the like which arc introduced by the 
Singer into the Mantra through the exigencies of music, are 
always variable, being dependent upon the Singer, who may or 
may not introduce a certain syllable or set of syllables. Says 
Shahara. on Su., 9.2.29 (Trs,, p. 1521) — Snif/fUf/ is an act; it gives^ 
expression to particular sound-notes produced by the volitional 
effort of man, — for the purposes of securing the required Music; 
it becomes necessary to have recourse to (a) Modifications of the 
Syllables contained in the Mantrade.rt, {(>) to Disjunction, (r) to 
Withdrawal, {d) to Repetition, (c) to Pause, (/) to Breaks and so 
forth. What therefore is due to the effort of man cannot be 
eternal. 

In the case of all Mantras, wdienever they are recited in pratse 
of something, they must be set to music and sung in the Sdman- 

F. 24 ^ 
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form; as the Praise is always more when it is sung than 

when it is merely reeited. This has been declared under Su, 
9.2.31 {Shabani). ^ 

The name ‘ V a jus ’ is applied to the rest of the Mantras — 
says Su. 2 J .37 ; on lliis (he Bhasya wsays : — It is not necessary to pro- 
pound a delinition of Yujus^ the third kind of Mantra^ because 
by the process of elimination, the nature of the Y ajus would be 
understood from the dt^finitions of Ilk, and Schrian; t.e,, that 
Mantra which is not set to Music and wherein there is no division 
into feet, is Yajus; i.e,, the whole of it is one continuous sentence. 
— {Shabarn, Trs,^ j)- 209.) 

There is aiiotlier name met with in this (connection— 
‘ Nifjada.^ It has been given to Mantras that are in the form of 
address or p raise. They may be considered to belong to a 
separate clasvS, because tliey have been mentioned separately in 
the text — ‘ The Ilk is to be recited loudly, the Sdrnan is sung 
loudly, the Yojus is recited softly; and the Nifjadd is recited 
loudly.^ In other ways it is similar to Yajus, — but the injunc- 
tion that it is to be sung hmdjy diti'erentiates it from the Yajus 
which is sung softly. — The conclusion on this question is tliat the 
Nigada is to be classed as ‘ Yifjas ’ because it has tb ‘ same mixed 
and continuous form as the Yaju.y, and like the Yajus, the Nifiutla 
also is ‘ditt'erent from Itk and Saman.’ As regards tlie dilterent 
method of reciting it, that is due to the fact of its bidng addressed 
to other persons; which serves a distinctly useful purj)ose. If the 
Nigada were uttered softly, like the ) ajus, it could not be heard by 
other persons and hence it could not convey any idt^a to them. It 
is for this reason that it has to be recited in a diiferest manner. 
Thus, then Ntyadas may be defined as those ) ajus-xMantras that 
are j^ronoumred loudly. The different uamt* also is for the 
puri)ose of indicating tliis ijeculiarity. The name ‘ Nigada ^ can- 
not apply to llk^Mantras, as there is a text which clearly men- 
tions tlie two {Ilk and N i gad a) separately — ‘ Aydjyd vai nigaddh, 
fchaiva yajantid The very name ' Nigada ’ indicates that it is 
prose (Gadya), while the Ilk is metricaL — {Shabara — 7'rs., pp. 210 
212 ). 

The word ‘ Prstha ^ is sometimes used to signify the Rgveda- 
Under Sti. 7.3.36 {Shabara^ Yrs,, j). 1298), it is asserted that the 
term stands for the Substance^ i.e., for the words of the JRh^verses, 
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Ag’ain on page 1299 — ‘ The term ^ Prstlia ’ stands for the Mantras ’,* 
— and again, ^ The term ‘ Prstlia^ stands for the Mantra-’tea't.^ 

The Bhdsya (on Su, 2.1.82; Trs,, pp. 202-203) has noted a 
few details regarding the characteristic features of the different 
kinds of Ma7itTa^ — {a) Tiiosc ending in ^ nsi ' — ^Mpdho's^'; — 
(&) Ending in ^fv(V — ^IsP tv(V {Vlja. Sam. 1. 1); — (c) Well-'wish- 
'ing; — * Ayirrdd asi^ etc.' (7\ X., l.C.G.l); (^Z) JJtilogistic — ^ Agni- 
rmurdha, etc.’ (T. S., 4. 4. 4.1); (c) Expressive of Number , — ^ Eko 
mama, etc.' {Sh. Br.^ 1.5.5.12); (/) IiK'ohcreiit talk, — ^Aksi te indra^ 
etc.’; (g) Bewailing — ‘ Amhc omJyikc arnhdlikp, etc.' {Vd}a. S. 23. 
18); {h) Directory , — ^ AgnTdagnln vihara ^ (T. S., 6.3.2); — 

(i) Searching , — ^ Ko\si hitaiudsi, etc.' (F. S., 7.29); — (y) Ques- 
tioning,— VF/c/yr/z/m/n/ fvd, etc.’ (T\ N., 23, 61); — (Z) Descrip- 
tive , — ^ lyarh vPdih, etcS (F. S., 23. 62); — (Z) Ellipti(‘al Exten- 
sion, — ‘ Acdichhidrfna pavitrena/ etc A (F. S., 4.4); — {m) Per- 
formance, — ‘ T raisvaryani, etc.\- (n) Ca|)al)ility, — Z.c., power of 
expression. All this, indicated by the VHttkdr^ is only illustra- 
tive, not exhaustive. There are, for instance, several Mantras 
which lijive llic word ^ ast ' in the middle and not at the end ; c.^., 
''\7dy(tshchdsi va/ndyashcha vdjtn ’ (F. S.^ 29. 3); also some having 
^tvd ’ in the middle; r.//., * Tat tvdydmiA Then again amongst 
//m/z ///r/nz7-text.s also, we find — (^7) Well-wdshing texts; ^ S( Ah dmor 
yata prajdh srjcya.^ — (h) Eulogistic text.s ahso are found among the 
Brdhmava^tcxts, — ^Vdyurvai ksepistha devatu ^ {T, S.^ 2.1. 1.1); 
also Incoherent texts ^ Na chaiiad, vnlmo hrdhmand vd, etc.' (Malt. 
S., 1.4.11); also Bewailing — ‘ Ye mPmadlruksania, etc.'; Directory, 
— c./y., ‘ Amnfah sornamdliara.^ ‘ Searclnng — ‘ Iha vd sa Uia vd, 
et(\'; — Questioning — ^ Veda hararuieatlm ^ etc.'* Answer — ^ Vidmo 
vd., etc.'; — Elliptical Extmision — ^ Urdu ynsydgrP ^ radyati atha 
jihvdydh , i*tc.'; — Performance, — * Traisvaryain, cicA ; Ca])acity, — ^ 

^ Simvcnd radyati, etcA ; — Thns the description supplied by the 
Vritfi/alra is neither inclusive of all Mantras, nor (‘xclusive of all 
Non-Mantras. 

The above classification of Mantras into Bh, Vajvs and Sd/nan 
is tlje main one. There is also another cdassification based u])on 
the diversity in the character of the significance, of a(‘centuation 
and so forth. This classification is applicable to the /?/: and 
Yajus Mantras. Of the Rk there are 273 kinds and of the latter 
50. These have been described and exemplified by Shahkard 
Bhap^a iu bis Mfjndnsd'-bdla-pTakdsfia, pp. 58 — 70, 
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Maniras have also been classified acoording to their metre. 
Tliis elassificatioii pertains to the Rk Mantras only. The follow- 
ing are the principal metres: — 

(1) Gayafrl — ^24 Syllables — 9 Subdivisions. 

(2) T \^hnilx . — 28 Sy 1 1 ables — 7 Snbd i visions . 

(d) Ani(sfuhh~^2 Syllables — 7 Subdivisions. 

(4) lirhiill — dG Syllables — 9 Subdivi.sions. 

(5) Panlxti — 40 Syllables — 8 Subdivisions. 

(G) Tristvhli — 44 Syllables — 10 Subdivisions. 

(7) Jayatl — 48 Syllables — d Subdivisions. 

(8) Atijagail — b2 Syllables. 

(9) Shahvari—,^^ Syllables. 

(10) Atishahvari — GO Syllables. 

(11) Asti — 64 Syllables. 

(12) Atyasti — 68 Syllables. 

(13) Dhrti — 72 Sjdlables. 

(14) Atidhrti — 76 Syllables. 

01 these the G(\iiatrt^ Trisluhh and Jagatl are mentioned in 
Shafapatha-Brdhinanay 1.2. 2. 6; 3.4.22; 3.4. 4. 8; and 4.1.1 .8 ; and 
others are mentioned in 8. 2. 2. 6. 

For further details about Metre, see MmidmsdhdlapraJmsha, 

pp. 56—70. 

From the very definitions of the Rk and Yajus it would 
follow that there can be no metre in the Yajus Mantras • But 
Flnf/nla in his ChJuimlah-Sutra, lias declared that there are metres 
in these also. That this i.s a later innovation is indicated by the 
fact that true ‘ V^edic autliority ^ is not accepted by many old 
writers {Karka among oihers) to beloTig to tho.se Yajus Mantras 
that are distinguished and characterised by metres; — and that 
even tho.se who accept the authority of those Mantras 
Deiuiyiljfiika) assert that there is no metre in many Yajus Mantras 
on account of the syllables in them not being fixed. Herein may 
be found an orthodox authority for the view propounded by 
some people that the metrical portions of the Yajurveda 
comparatively modern. 
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Amoiit^* Maui ran tJiero ar ises one (lifficulty whiclv has })oen 
anticipated and provided for by JaimJvi (2.1.40 — 48). In re^artl 
to Mantras tliat a])pear in the metrical form — /.c., Rh — or lliose 
set to music — Sdrnan , — there is not much difficulty in asc(*r- 
taining how far a (‘ertain ^ta7ltra-te;rt extends, as the termination 
of the text is made el(‘ar by the metre or l)y the music. But in the 
case of the Mantra-tr.rfs — in Prose — v.c., Yajus and N I gad a, it 
is sometiim's difficult to ascertain bow far a certain Mantra cxteinls. 
It is in view of this difficulty that certain Prii)ci])les (u^ Lav.s of 
Interpretation have bfMui laid down. These are — (1) Elairaligadhl^ 
karaiui — What constitutes ^ One Sente fire ’ — The Prtnriplr of 
Syntactical Unit (2.1 .40) — (2) V aPyatdicdddhikanina — ‘ What 
constitutes different Sentences? ’ — The Principle of Syntartiral 
Split (2‘.1.47) ; and (3) the A nv^angruIJiikarana — ^ Hoav an incom- 
plete Sentence may be completed ’ — The Principle of Elliptiral 
Extension. (2.1,48). We shall deal with tliese in some detail, 
as they play an important part in the wliole science of yflnidmsd 
and serve a directly useful piupose in all textual interpretation. 

(1) PniNCirLK OE vSYNTAmT(\AE U XTT ' EkAVAKYABITI KA ’ 

This principle lias been thus enuiu'iated in Su. 2.1. hi — So 
long as a single purpose is screed hy a inuifhcr of irords, r hi. //, on 
heing separated, are fonnd to he wanting and inrapahle of evert- 
ing the said purpose^ they forni one "^Syntactical Unit — one ('oin- 
plete Yajus-‘M antra \ 

This form in which it is slated in the Stlfra nalurally apper- 
tains to Mantras in the form of Vajas. lienee, llie following 
explanation in the Bhdsya: — ‘One Yajns-Mantra exleruls to that 
extent np to wliieh the words serve the ])nrpose of indicatiiig 
things helpful io tlie act of sacrifice; to tliat extent it is one 
Syntactical Twilit. Tliis is what is meant by tlie words of (lie 
Sutra — ‘ So long as a purpose is served by a number of words.’ 
Therefore it (‘omes io this that a group of words serving a single 
purpose, forms one Sentence^ — hut only if any one of these 
words, on being disjoined from the rest makes it wanting or 
defectiA'e. We have an example of this in the ease of the )'^ajns- 
Mantra — ^ Devasya tvd savituh prasaec, etc, A {T . S., 1.1. 1.2) . , , 
The assertion in the Sfitra is to be explained and jnslifit^d as 
pieaning the fulfilling of a, single purpose. I\)r instance, tin* 
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vsaid Mantra servos tli(‘ single purpose of iiidicatiug the act of 
Nirvapa (ulTering), and lienee, llie words are taken as one sentence. 
{Shu horn, Trs,, ])p. 21d-214.) 

Til us ar*ef)rdino‘ to tlie Bhdsya, the Principle is meant to be 
a])pli(*al)le to Vrdir words only, in (be form of Yajas-Mantra. It 
must be so if tlte term A rthaikatvdt in the Sutra is taken — as it is 
by tlie Bhdsya — in the sense of servin// a single purpose; this 
purjiose being sometliing in connecdion with the sacrifi,cial per- 
forniance. That this is so is made still clearer by what is said 
in connecdion witli tlu^ next Principle of Vahyahheda^ ^ Syntac* 
tiral Split'. Praldidhara, in keeping with the BhCuyo ^ explains 
‘ ATthaihotvdt ^ as serving the purpose of indicating or reminding 
of what is to l)c do)ie: he distinctly says that — ‘ the term fArtkfd 
stands for rrnyojann, purpose^ as the purpose is the most impor- 
tant factor and the words of the bScntence’ must be related to 
that important factor.’ {Brhati MS., p. 51.) 

Even before Kuvmrilids time, however, it wais felt that this 
Principle was capable of a much more extended application, and 
in the I'antraiulrtiha (Trs.^ p. 583) we find an objector urging* the 
argument that the conditions stated in the Sutra are more easily 
recognised when applied to ordinary Sentences, than in ihos(* of 
the Vedi(* Mantras. Tiurndrila^s w^ork contains such statements 
as — ‘ It must be foncluded (hat those words on hearing which we 
are clearly cognisant of a single idea must be regarded as one 
Sentence, and it is only this definition that is found compatible 
wiih the (*haract(*r of every singb* sentence — either ordinary, or 
of the Mantra and Brahwaiud {Tantra^cd., Trs., ]). 586). And 
y(d so far as tin* o]>inion of the Bhdsya is conc(*rned, we find 
K a mdrila derlaring — ‘Tl IP IBidsyn expl‘Ln*ns, the words of the 
Sutra as that colhndion of words whtrJi is employed as one whole, 
at a sacrifice , is one Yajn.sA {Tantra-vd . , Trs., p. 687) — and' 
again (p. 589) — ‘ The reply given by tlie Bhdsya is based mainly 
upon the fact that the word ‘ A rtha ’ is taken in the sense <vf 
Pifvpose (and not in that of Idea or Meaning). 

Thus wo find Kunidrila accepting the explanation of the 
Bhdsya which restricts the Principle in question to V edic te.rts of 
the Yaj'us class only, — and yet he is inclined to attach to it a 
wider signification. And Ave find among his followers, 
PdrthdratJii d/7>/ira favouring the restricted application according 
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to the Bhdsya by taking Artha in tlie sense of Pvrpose, while 
SoniPslivara BhaUa takes the word ii\ the sense of Idea and thus 
admits the wider scope of the Principle, 

The Brhatl (MS,, p. 52A) says — ' The coinpndiension of the 
Mantra is dependent upon its prescribed use. The meaning and 
purpose of thti Mantra therefore can be learnt from something 
ai)art from itself, and its extent can be ascertained from tlie metre. 
The present Sutra lays down the extent of the Mantra. The term 
* Artha ■ in the Sutra stands for J/eaninfj as well as Purpose; both 
being inter-rela.t( d ; but of the two, purpose is the ])redonunant 
factor; that is why it has been empliasis(‘d by the autlior of the 
Bhdsya, 

(2) V (iL}ialjh(‘(lii—l^ rinciple of Syniacth'al Split — IJistinct 
Se n te tu es . Says the SuJ ra, (2. 1 . 47 ) — 1 1 he ii t h e s e n tejices are 
equally independent of one another they shouUl he ireaied as dis- 
tinct sente IK es. 

On this the Bhdsya {Trs,^ pp. 210-217) — In connection witli 
such Mdnt ra-texis as ‘ A yu ryajneaa kalpatdin ’ prdno yajneiui 
halpatdnd (T. vS., 1.7. 2.1,), there arises the question — Are the two 
sentences to l)e taken as (hie ‘ Sentence ■ — a single ‘ S y ntactical 
l.hiiS, — or as two distined Sentences!'' The established (conclusion 
is that such set of words which stands indiqjeiulently by itself and 
ilocs not stand in syntactical need of another set of words, should be 
treated as a distinct sentence; so that the two sets of words — (1) 

' A ynryajnena halpatani ' and '‘Prdno yajhena halpattiin* — should be 
treated as two distinct scjitemres. 

What is meant by ibis is that wlicn a number of \^’ords are 
found to be such that wlun taken by themselves s(iverally, each, 
independently of others, is equally (*a])a])le of enpressiny one 
eo/nplete idea (or of serinny one purpose), — each should 1)0 
regarded as a distinct Sentence, 

Th is Princix)le applies, not only to cast's where the actual 
words of \]\c M ant ra-t ext s are found to btj so construable, but also 
to those cases wh(n‘e, even tliough the actual words of the text are 
not so separately construable by themselves, yet such construction is 
rendered j)ossil)]e and I3ermissil»le by virtue of certain words «f 
the relatt d Bra Inna na^text bearing uiuni the use of the Mantra- 
text ill question. l"or example, we liavn the Mantra-text ^Ise tvd 
urje tvd, etc.’ (Vajas, S. l.^.)5 where tlie various parts of the 
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toxt ns tli(‘v stand are not found to he coiistruablo independoutly as 
so many different Svntenres ; but in the IJnlhvuina-lext (Shato- 
patha — 1.1. (if); 1.7. 1.2; 4.8. 1.1. 7) boaring npon this Mantra we 
r(‘ad — */,sP trd lU slulkhdnieliliiiiath^ — 'AV’itli the words Ise tvd, 
one outs the l>ran(‘]i ’ and so on, with the other parts of the 
.\/anfra-fe.rt : — on iho autliority of tlu\so injunotions oontained in 
tlu! /h'uh tnnna»te,rts^ it becomes Jiecessary to add to the words of 
the Man! ra-te.rl,^, the words ^Slull.Iidm. rlihimulmi (M am cutting 
tlie l)ranoh ’); and witli I hose additional words th is supplied, each 
of the st'veral jiarts of tJie Mantra-fe.rt beca)mes a complete Sen- 
ieaoe, expiessing* a ooinplete Idea-M) Ihilasha-wood, 1 am 
(•lilting thee for the obtaining ot* agreeable food.’ ThivS lends 
supj)ort to the vie^v that the term ‘ Avtlia ’ in the preceding Sutra 
dotining ‘ One Sentence' stands for Purpose; each of the complet- 
ed sentences smving a distinct purpose and lumce regarded as a 
distinO Sentcn(‘e. In this oonneotion, however, it may be noted 
that a single Veij ns^^ten'i cannot be broken up into many distinct 
sentence's in tliis manner without sutlieient authority; such author- 
ity as has laani sliown above, in the form of the llrdhnuina-te.rt 
related to th(‘ Ya jus-text . This form of ‘ Distinct Sentences ’ is 
(liiis permissible only in very rare cases; in fact, not until it is 
shown that no otlier constriictioii is possible, — either in view of 
the ])eeuliar structure of the text itself, or in virtue of some 
direct injunction nem^ssitating such s])lit; and the reason for this 
lies in the fact tluit in a case Avhere the jiature of the sentence is 
sueli that it admits ot being taken as one Sentence , — if we have 
rt'coursc to splitting up the sentence into several distinct Sentences 
we incur the responsiliility of abandoning tlie natural Syntactical 
(‘onstniclioii without any authority; and further, when the Sen- 
tence, taken as a single Mantra, would lead to a single resultant 
transcendental result, wa' — by forcing the split — make it necessary 
to assume a numher of such results proceeding from each of the 
distinet Mantras into wdiich the original sentence may be split up. 
And in eases wdiere we have no direct in junction necessitating and 
justifying the said splitting,- — and where the splitting necessitates 
tile addition of new w^ords, — these words, being supplied by our- 
selves, without the authority of a Vedic Injunction, cannot be 
regarded as ‘Vedic,’ and hence, the Mantra containing these non- 
Vedic words would no longer remain ‘ Mantra^ in the strict sense 
of the term. 
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To the foregoing Priueiple, we have a corrolary to tlie ctfect 
that — Where different parfu of a Mantra-text are found, hy their 
implication, to he meant for serving distinct purposes, each such 
part should he regarded as a distinct Sentence. For instaiue, in 
the Mantra-text 'Syonantv sadanam krnovii .... tasinin sida' 
(Taitti. Hr. a. 7.5. 2, and Mdnava-Shraufa-Sutra 1.2.0,19) — we find 
that the first part, by wliat it expresses, is intended to be einj)loyed 
in the act of ‘preparing the Sent’ for the Cake,— while tlie last 
part, in the same manner, is intended to be employed in the act of 
actually depositing the Cake on that prepared Scat', on this 
account the Mantra^tevt is taken as containing two distinct Sen- 
tences. This has been called ‘the Principle of Distinc.t-Sentences 
due to diversity in use’, (lirhati. MS. p. 79b). 

III. Principi.k op Em.ii'tk'at. Extkn.sion— Axitsanoa. 

This has been thus set forth in Su. 2.1.48. — Elliptical K.rten- 
sion should complete the Sentence; as it is equally applicable to all. 
That is, in certain 1 aju.pt cxts, it is found that there are several 
sentences that stand in nei'd of a certain Word or Phiase or 
(dause, Avliile the whole of the original text contains only one such 
IVoril or Phra.se or t'lause; in such cases if would appear, — and 
it has been held as the Pri ma Facie view — that the Word or Phrase 
or Clause is to be consirued and used along with only that one of 
the several sentences which hai)peiis io be nearest to it, and the 
lAicunae in the other sentem*t*s are to be filled up by means of 
words of common parlance introduce<l by ourselves. It is the 
possibility of such construction that this Principle pi'ccludes. 
By this Principle, the Word, Phrase or Clause in question is to be 
used along with every one of the , Sentences, — provided that every 
one of these is of the same type and form; and the reason for this 
is that the intervention of a similar sentence does not become ati 
obstatde to Syntactical Connection. As an example, we have the 
text — (A) ‘YiUe agne’ yahshaya lanurvnrsistha gahvarc.sthd ngratn 
vacho apavadhUtvemih vacho apdviulhit svdhu’ — (B) ‘Yd ti 
agne rujashayd (C) ‘1 d 1e ague hardshaya’—Hance, hv the prin- 
ciple just stated the Clause ‘ tanuh . . . svdhd ’ has to he (.'onstrued 
with each of the three sentences (A), (B) and (C) and its connec- 
tion does not cease with (A) ; in this way the text in question is 
taken as three distinct sentences. 

F, 25 
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In this text, the eominon clause to be connected %yith each of 
the three sentences forms the principle clause in each sentence; 
but the principle is equally applicable to cases where each of the 
sentences is complete in itself ; but there are certain words that 
form a subordinate factor and which need a principle sentence 
with a verb with which it could be (‘onnected, — and the text con- 
tains more tlian one such sentence. For instance, in the text — 
^(A) Chiipatutvd pnndfv — (B) Vdkpafi.^tiul pnndtv — (C) Dilvastva 
saritd pundtu achchidrcua pavitrena vasoh suryasy a rashinthhih ^ 
(T.S., 1.2. 1.2), the subordinate clause — ‘ fwhch/idrtnm . . , rash- 
mibhih * — has to be taken with each of the three sentences — (A), 
(B) and (C) — ending with the verb ‘ jntndiv^^ (/ir. MS., pp. 511)- 
52; Tantravartika Trs., 599 ef. seq.) 

Under Sti. 2.1.49 we have an exception to the above. Says 
the Siitra — ‘ There should be no Elliptical Extension where there 
is intervention of unconnected words. ^ — This, says the Tantra- 
vdrtika (Trs., p. 607), supplies a counter-instance to the function- 
ing of mere Proximity in the matter of Elliptical Extension. Vov 
instance, there is the text — ‘ (A) Sam te vdyurvdtana fjachchhatdtn 
-(B) Sa)h yajatrai ra N (jdni — (C) Sam yaj?la-j)atirdshisd^ (M.S.1.2. 
15); here the singular verb \qarhchJiatd tid as occurring in sentence 
(A), cannot be construed with sentence (C), because the connecdiou 
betw’cen these two has been interrupted by the sentence (li), which 
cannot be construed with the verb ^(lachclijiatdnd of the preceding 
sentence, as the plural noun ‘ adydni ’ (in B) would need the verb 
in the. plural form — which w^ould be ‘ Garhchlumtdm thus tlien, 
tlu> connection between (A) and (C) is cut off by the intervening 
noun in the Plural Number; and until there is connection between 
(A) and (B) there can be no connection between (A) and (C). For 
this want of connection thus there is a special reason in the shape 
of the said intervention ; and .so long as this special reason is 
there, it is not possible for the complementary word ^ gatdichhatdml 
to betake itself to the third sentence (C), ,For these reasons, the 
intervening sentence (B)— ^which needs a verb in the Plural 
Number — as also the third sentence (C) whose connection with 
the verb in the first sentence (A) is interrupted by the intervening 
sentence (B) — ^have to be complete by the adding of #ords of 
common parlance.— p. 221.) 

On all this, Kmndrila has the following remarks — In 


cases 
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where there is Elliptical Extension^ the Sentence thus completed 
forms a regular Mantra or Ytijns; and hence any mistakes in the 
uttering of this would involve an E:spiatory Rite; whereas if the 
Sentence is completed, — not by Elliptical Extension^ but by the 
addition of words of common parlance, — it does not become a 
regular Mantra and hence any mistakes in pronunciation arc not 
serious and do not involve an Expiatory Rite. {Tantra, Vd., Trs., 

p. 608.) 


(B) Braumana-Tkxt 

The Mantra and Brahmana constitute tlie Veda; of these, the 
has been defined and described; hence it follow^s that all 
the rest of the Veda is Brahmana (says Sii., 2. 1.8^3). That is, 
those Vedic texts which are not found to possess tbe distinctive 
features of the Mantra are to be accejited as ‘ Brahmana \ 
(Shahara — Trs., p. 204.) 

Kumdrila remarks {Taut ravarlikoy Trs., p. 572) — There would 
have been no use in liaving iliis Sutra ^ if if were known to all men 
that the Veda consists of only Brahmana and Mantra, As a 
matter of fact, liowever, there are many ]>eople who are ignorant 
of this fact; and since such people may entertain the notion that 
they in ay be a third class of Vedic texts, it is necessary to state 
clearly that in the Veda^ all that is not Mantra is Brahmana, 

iVo clear-cut definition of the Brdh niana-tcxi has been pro- 
vided, and all we have been told under vSu., 2.1.dr3 is that ‘ those 
parts of the Veda which do not possess the character indicated as 
distinguishing Mantras are Brahmana ’ — {Shah<’‘ra, Trs,, 204). 
Shahara continues — For tlie lieuefit of students, however, the 
V rttikdra has supplied the following details regarding the char- 
aideristic features of the Brahmana : — (1) Ahfnmdinfj in the 
particle ‘ iti (2) Containing the phrase*^ So they say (3) Anec- 
dotal ; (4) l{(Uiocmative,\ (5) Explanatory ; (6) Deprecatory; 

(7) Commendatory; (8) Doubtful: (9) Injnnctine; (10) Descriptive 
of something done by another; (11) Historical; (12) Transpository, 
III' connection with this, there is the following declaration: — 

‘ There are ten. kinds of Brd’hmana-text — Ratiocinative, Ex- 
planatory, Deprecaiory, Commendatory, Doubtful, Directly 
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Injunctive, Descriptive of what is done by others, Historical, 
Transpositional and Analogical/ {Shahara, Trs., p. 204.) 

Shahara, however, proceeds to point out that as in the ease 
of the Mantra, all this is purely illustrative, not exhaustive; as 
some of these characteristics are found in Mantras also. For in- 
stance, we have the Mantra abounding in ‘ iti ’ in Rgveda 10.119. 
1) — ^ hi vd iti vd rnanah, etc ,^ ; — one containing the phrase ^ So 
they say ^ we have in 7.41.2 — ^ B hag am hhaksltydha ^ i — 

the anecdotal Mantra we have in 1.116.3 — ‘ Tugro ha hhuj- 

yum, etch , — the Haiiocinative Mantra in R.V,. 1.2,4 — * Tndavo 
vdmushanti hi\ etch , — the Explanatory Mantra in T.S,, 5. 6. 1.3 — 
^ Tasm^HdponustJuma, etch ^ — the Deprecatory Mantra in Zt^.F., 
8.6.23 — Moghamnnnovh vindate^ etch, — the Commendatory 
Mantra in T.S., 4.4.4. — hignirinurdhd^ etc.^ ; — the Doubtf ul 
Mantra in R.V., 10.129.5 — hAdhah sviddsuLupari sirUldsU^ etch, 
— the Directly Injunctive Mantra in Rh 10.117.15 — * Vrmyd- 
dinnadharndnaya, etch , — Mantra Descriptive of something done 
by others — in /tf.F., 8.21.18 — ^ Sahasramayutd dadat, etch, the 
Historical Mantra in 11. V., 10.19.16 — ‘ Yajhena yajnamayajanta 
devah, etc,* 

We have seen that those Vedic texts that are not Mantras 
have all been classed as ^ Brahmana-texts * ; and this has been 
regarded as synonymous wdth Injunctive texts; the idea being that 
all these are either Injunctions of acts or assert something in 
regard to those Injunctions. (See below.) 

These Brahma na or 1 7i junctive texts have been classed under 
five hea’ds — (1) The Karinotpattivah^^ the text injunctive of an 
action — e-g,, ‘One should perform the Agnihotra * ; — (2) the 
(rundvdkya, ihe text laying down the necessary accessory details 
connected with the enjoined act; e.g., ‘ One should offer the 

libation of Curds ’; — (3) the Phalavdkya, the text mentioning the 
result following from the i)erformance of the prescribed act; e,g,, 

‘ Desiring Heaven, one should perform the Agnihotra* \ — (4) The 
Phaldya^guna-vdkya, the text which lays down a particular acces- 
sary detail as conducive to a specified result; e,g,, — ‘Desiring 
efficient Sense-organs, one should offer the libation of Curds’; — 
(5) the Saguna-karmotpatti vdkya, the text injunctive of an act 
along with its accessary detail; e,g,, ‘ One should perform the 
sacrifice with Soma \ 
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Another classification of i}x^ Brahmana^texts or Injunctions is 
under the following three heads: — (1) The Apurvn-vidht, Origina- 
tive Injunction^ which lays down an act which could not be done 
unless so enjoined, c./y., ‘ One should sprinkle consecrated water 
on the grains — (2) the Niyama-vidlii or Restrictive Injunction^ 
which lays down the doing of a certain act for a certain . result, in 
preference to other acts leading to the same result; ‘The 

corn should be threshed,’ this threshing being the one method 
selected out of a number of the methods of removing the chaff from 
the grains; — (3) the the Preclusive or Speci- 

ficatory Injunction, which precludes some from among a number 
of possible alternatives; e.g,^ the preclusion of the Mantra ^Imam>- 
agrbhnan, etc,^ from b(?ing used in the holding of the reins of 
other animals, except those of tlie Horse. — In the Niyauia-vidhi , 
Restrictive Injunction (2), that alternative which a specially en- 
joined is already known as to be done, but only as one of the 
possible courses of action open to us, and the Injunction serves to 
restrict the choice to the one course enjoined ; — in the Apu rvairidhi ^ 
Originative Injunction, on the other hand, what is enjoined is 
entirely unknown as something to be done. Tliis is what is meant 
by the saying — ‘ Vidhiratyanta-viap^^^^^ niyarnah pahsike sati/ 
In the Parisaiilxhya^vidhi, Preclusive Injunct ion, all that is en- 
joined is already known as to he done, along wuth other acts, but 
not necessarily as possible alternatives; tliey may be known as all 
simultaneously possible, there is nothing that is unknown, all are 
known; and out of all these a few’ are chosen and specifically 
enjoined , as to he done, the others being precluded . 

There are several divisions and (’ross divisions of Injunctions 
set forth in the MlnulihsaJmhiprahd^^^^^ (pp. 13 — 41)^ 

The Injunctive process has been discusvsed in course of the 
treatment of Apurva (in Discourse II, Pada i, opening Adhi- 
karana) . 

We have seen that the sole means of knowing Dharmn. our 
Duty, what we should do, consists in the Injunctive Vcdic texts. 
The Injunctive text is, how^ever, always a Sentence composed of 
several words;— the question arises as to which particular word 
in the Sentence it is that denotes the act to be done, and in what 
way this denoting is done. This question lias been raised for the 
purpose of ^ determining the difference between acts enjoined by 
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different texts. In this connection the whole process of Injunction 
has been dealt with in great detail. 

We shall lake a typic al injunctive-text, ^ Svargnkdmo yajeta ’ 
(* L'osiring Heaven, one should perform sacrifice ’); there are two 
ctruis, ‘ SvargiuhiTniah * (‘ Desiring Heaven and ‘ VajPMi ' 

( ‘ Should perform sacrifice ’) ; the former mentions the result Hiat 
is desired by tlie Agent, and the latter lays down the act bringing 
about that result. This second term ‘ YajPta ’ is composed of two 
parts — (1) the verbal root ‘ ’ (which denotes sacrifice) and the 

Injunctive Conjugational Ending ^ liu \ connoting Injunction. 
Hence the word that directly denotes what should he done is this 
Injunctive term Yajeta ’ (‘ should perform sacrifice ^). 

In the connotation of this word ^ Yajeta ’ also, there are tw^o 
factors — (1) The act of Sacrifici ng and (2) the accomplishment or 
hringing about, of tliat act. ‘All verbs signify the bringing 
about of a certain act ’ says the Tantra-V d. {Trs., p. 474.) Of 
these two — the Act and the Bringing About ^ — t^ie Act is signified 
by he verbal root (‘ )^aj ’), ami its hringing {ihout is signified by 
the injunctiye affix hth ’); this bringing about is wdiat has 
been given the tecliui(*al name of ‘ BhdvandA Thus it is this 
Bhdvand or liringing into being — or Bringing about — that is sig- 
nified by the Injunctive Lin, ‘ Bhdvand ^ is signified by the 
Verbal affix ’—says the TantravCirtiha (/'r,v., p. 486). 

This Bhdvand or Bringing About, Accomplishment, wdiich 
couvstitutes tlie Effort or Activity of the Agent — is of two kinds — 
{a) Artlil (Actual, External, Material) and {b) Shdbdl (Verbal). 
Doth of these contain three factors — (1) Whot is to be brought 
about or accomplished , (2) by what instrumentality it is to be 
brought about, and (8) the manner in ivhhdi it is to be brought 
about. 

In the case of the ArfhJ or Actual. Bhdvand, — (1) What is to 
be brought about is the Final Hesult — Heaven, in the case of 
Sacrifices; (2) the instrumentality by which the result is to be 
brought about consists of the Act (of Sacrifice); and (3) the manner 
or process of the bringing about lies in the entire procedure of 
the actual -performance of the Act of Sacrifice, / 

In the case of the Shdhdd Bhetvared, on the other hand, 
(1) what is brought about ov*a(-compIished is the Prompting of the 
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Agent to activity, (2) this prompting is brought about by the 
instririnentality of the Injunctive, anti (3) the process or manner 
of the prompting lies in the idea of the Excellence of the activity, 
derived from the Commendatory and other iexts. 

This Bhavand^ v^hich consists in the Effort or Activity of the 
Agent towards the fulfilment of the desired restilt, is expressed by 
the affix in the verb; this much of the connotation is common to 
the denotation of all verbal roots; for instance, in the verh 
‘ pachaii ’ (‘ cooks ’), the idea expressed is ‘ he does the cooking 
of tht^se two factors of this act of cooking — ‘ doe^ ’ and (2) ‘ cook-> 
ing \ — the cooking denoted by the verbal root is an accotn plishe/I 

entity; while the factor of ‘ does ’ is of the nature of something 
to he qc('07npl ishcd , — as is indicated by the affix. Thus then, 
what is expressed by the phrase ‘ does the cooking ' is that * one 
is doing the act that is conducive to the final result in tlie shape 
of the coming into existence of thc» Cooked Rice and this drying 

of the a<‘t is wliat has been called ‘ Bliavand \ Bringing into 
E,ris t ence , Ac com plishi ng . 

Similarly, in the (;ase of the Vedic text ‘ Srnrgakdmo yajeta ’ 
(‘ Desiring Heaven, one should sacrifice ’), what the injiim'tive 
affix denot(*s is tliat ‘ one should hring info e.ristcnce the final 
result in the shape of Heaven and this is what is meant by 
BiiihramV, This Bhdvand-^ — in its Arthl, actual or 'material form, 
— is made up of the three factors as explained above — (I) what is 
brought into existenct% — (2) by what it is brought into existence, — 
and (3) in wdiat manner it is brought into existence. 

This Arthl or Actual BJidrand itself, consisting in the Elfort 
or Activity of the Agent, is something that is brought about by 
the Shulidl or Verbal Bhdrand. In this (1) what is to be brought 
into e,vistence is the promiiting of the Agent to the Effort or 
Activity, — (2) the means by wdiich it is brought about is the 
Injunctive and (e3) the process by which, it is brought about con- 
sists of the commendation expressed by the ArtJuivd^dtt^fe.rts — as 
already explained above. 

[Fdr further details re Bhdvand, the reader should refer to 
Tantrn-Vd,, Trs., pp. 475 et. seq, A logical and philosophical 
discussion on the exact nature and signification of the Injunction 
fe contained in the Vidhiinvek(f-N y ay aka m and in the Bhdvand- 
viveka.] . 
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(C) Arthavada— Declamatory Texts 

In the of the Veda there are many texts 

that do not contain any Injunction; they are purely descriptive 
or declamatory. We have seen that it is the Injunctive text of 
the Veda that supplies us with the Knowledge of Dharma^ of what 
should he done. The question that arises now is — what bearing 
hav^ these other Declamatory texts upon the knowledge of 
Dharma? Have they any bearing upon it at all? 

The Prirna Facie View is that not being Injunctive^ fh®y 
have no bearing upon the knowledge of Dharmu; because these 
texts merely i^peak of things as they exist, not of what has to be 
brought about. Thus even though these texts form part of the 
Veda, they do not serve any useful purpose regarding the know- 
ledge of Dharnia. 

The Finally Established View is as followla : — It is true 4hat 
the texts in question do not lay down nnything to be done; but in 
almost every case it is found that the text is related, in some 
way, to another text which is directly injunctive, laying dowh 
something to he done. Under the circumstances, if the two texts 
are correlated and construed together, it is found that the Decla- 
matory text serv^es the purpose of eulogising and commending what 
is laid down in the Injtinctive text; and in this way it serves the 
useful purpose of tempting and prompting the ac^tive agent to the 
performance of the act laid down in the Injunctive text. For 
instance, there is the Injunctive text — ‘ One should sacrifice the 
White Goat to Vdy^i \ — and related to this is the Declamatory 
text — ^ Vayu is the eftest Deity; and this latter text, by eulogising 
Vdyu, serves to commend the act of sacrificing to that Deity — 
which act has been enjoined in the Injunctive text. Thus serving 
the purpose of bringing about the activity leading to th^ enjoined 
performance, the declamatory text helps in the performance of 
Dharma, (Su. 1.2«1 — 18.) 

Nor does this correlation of the twa texts vitiate the self- 
sufficient authority of the Injunctive Text; because so far as the 
providing of the kno\^hedge of the particular Dhamui — the act of 
sacrificing — is concerned, the Injunctive text, stands self-sufficient; 
it is only the prompting of the Agent that is done by the other 
text. 
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. The first classifieatioii of these Arthavada or Declamatory 
Texts is into — (1) IJescriptive by direct intention, — ' Fire is 
the antidote for cold ^ — (2) Descriptive by indirect imj)lication, 
* During^ the day, the Smoke alone of the Fire is perceived, 
not its light % — (3) Descriptive of an Accomplished Fact or Past 
Event, ^ Prajapati cut out his own omentum \ 

There is another classificaton by which there are .38 kinds of 
Declamatory Texts. These have been described and exemplified 
in the Mlm/lm^ahalapralul.dia (pp. 448 — 58). The following are a 
few of the more important kinds that have been enumerated by 
Shabara (Under Su. 2.1.33, p. 204), as having been described 
by the Vrttihara: — (1) Ahounding in the Particle ‘ it! \ (2) Coiu 
taming the phrase ‘ .SV; theg say,* (3) Aneedotal ^ (4) Stating a 
Heason, e.g,^ ‘ One should make the offering with the winnowing 
basket, because hy that is Food prepared \ — (.5) Explanatory — ^.< 7 ., 
Therein lies the cnrdishness of the curd \ — (6) Commendatory — 
‘ Vayu is the eftest Deity *, — (7) Condemnatory , — ^..7*, ‘ His Fires 
are impure ’,—(8) Expressing Doubt, — ‘The Libation should he 
poured in the Ganhapatya, or. the libation should not be poured'; 
— (9) Injunctive, c.//., ‘ The Post made of Udtimbara should be 
of the size of the Sacrificer \ — (10) Describing what is done by 
others — e.g., ‘ He cooks nulsa-grains only on my account \ (11) 
Historical, e^g,, ‘ The ancient people came in with flaming fire- 
brands (12) I' tans positional^ ^ One should perform as many 

sacrifices as the Horses he receives,* (where ‘ receives ' is meant 
to be transposed l)y ‘ gives '). 

The difference between (10) ParakHti (What is done by others) 
and (11) ‘ Purahalpa * (Historical) has been pointed out by the 
author of the Vdrtiha as that the former is descriptive of what has 
been done in the past by a single person, while the latter describes 
what has been done in the past by two or more persons. — 

. {Minidjhsdhdlnpraldsha, p. 51.) 

Tn regard to Prahhakara* s view regarding the Arthavdda-text^ 
there seems to be some confusion in the minds of students, created 
by what Gadddhara Bhatfdchdrya has said in his Shaktivdda, to 
the effect -that according to Prabhdkara^ the Arthavada^^texts can- 
not be regarded as a trustworthy means of knowledge because they 
are inexpressive; as in accordance with the AnvitMthidhana theory 
of Verbal Expression only that sentence is really expressive which 
F2§ 
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lays down something to he done i and hence under this theory, it 
is only the Injunctive Sentence that can be really expressive and 
hence capable of providing knowledge of Dhamia. Though this may 
be true regarding the Arthnvada text taken by itself, it cannot be 
accepted as the view of Prabhakara regarding Artliavada^iQ’sAy as 
forming part of the Veda; because on referring to the Brhati^ we 
find that the above view is only the Prima Facie View on the 
question of the reliability and authority of Arthavdda-texts; and 
this Prima Facie View is demolished in the Finally Established 
Yiew^ under which the Art havnda- text also is decided to be as 
Vedic and authoritative as the Injunctive text. The Prima Facie 
View on this question as put forward by the DhdtUi is simply that 
these texts are untrustworthy ^ while as put forward by the Pra- 
hhdkara it is that they are inexpvesdve (and hence untrustv/orthy) ; 
and this is the form that has been adopted by the opponent in 
view of Prabhdkara\s Views regarding Verbal Expressioii referred 
to above. The Finally Established. Conclusion adopted by 
Prahhdkara, however, is that the ArthavadaAext is as much 
* Veda ’ as the Injunctive text, as like the latter the former also 
expresses the performahility of certain acts, through the commen- 
dation that it directly expresses. {Brhnti — MS., p. 30.) Though 
it may be true that, strictly according to Prabhdkara* s view, the 
Arthavada-te.rt cannot be expressive, yet this can be urged only 
against such Arthavada-texts as are absolutely incapable of being 
construed and co-ordinated wiili an Injunctive text. Most of the 
Arthavada-texts, however, are actually found capable of being 
so construed and co-ordinated. And thus helping, through com- 
mendation, the initial provipting done by the Injunctive text, it 
serves a useful purpose in pointing out the performnbility of the 
Action enjoined, and hence it is perfectly entitled to the title of 
‘ Veda \ says the Brhatl (MS., pp. 29-30). ‘ Vidhyuddeshadi^va 

kdydvagatih , , , Yato hi kartavyatdvagamyate sa v^dah .... 
Asmdchcha kdryaUlva gamy ate \ 

On this question of the authority of Arthavadas — Declamatory 
Texts — Murdri Mishra states the Siddh/mta, Final Conclusion, as 
follows, in his TripadUNitinayana : — ‘ W hat is to he done needs, 
for its own expression, the commendation (contained in the Decla- 
matory Text), as aiding the Injunctive Word; and it is not the 
commendation as expressed by the Declamatory Text that is indi- 
cative of the act as to he done. (P. 23, MS ) 
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The trustworthy and useful character of Arfhav(i<lo-texfs iti 
general has been established. The (1.2.19 — ^25) takes up the 

consideration of those Artha^nfln-t^xts whose exact character — 
whether they are Injunctive or lleclamatory — is not easily determin- 
able. Says the Brhafi (MS., p. 30) ^The trustworthy and useful 
character of the Declamnfory texts having been established, the 
question arises as to how to regard tliose few texts which are found 
to be capable of being taken as independently Injunctive and also 
as merely Declamatory ^ related to, and subserving, other clearly 
injunctive 

For example, there is the text — ‘ AnSumharo yfipo hhnratl 
, . . uryiidtimharah urh paahavah urjo^mrudhyai ^ — (A) * The Post 
is made of Uduvihora, Wood . . . the Udumhara is strong; — (B) 
One obtains strong cuttle by using that wood’. Here there are 
two sentences — (A) stating that- the Post is to be made of the 
Udumhara wood, and (B) stating that one obtains strong cattle by 
using the said wood. Now it is agreed on all sides that the first 
sentence is directly injunctire; but in regard to the second sen- 
tence (B), the question arises — Is the second sentence also injunc- 
tive — enjoining that ^ One should acquire cattle by using Udnm^ 
hnra> wood Or is it merely Dechmiatorn/^ meant to be construed 
and co-ordinated with the preceding sentence (A), — the meaning 
expressed by the two sentences being ‘ One should make the Post 
of Udumhara wood, — it being so powerful as to be conducive to 
the acquiring of powerful cattle’? This douVt regarding the second 
text is due to the fact that it has the appearance of an Injunctive 
and yet there is no Injunctive word in it. The Prima Facie 
View (under the Prahhdkarn interpretation) is that the exact signi- 
fication of the text being doubtful, it fails to be a reliable guide 
and thereby the reliability of the entire Veda becomes vitiated. 
The Estahlished Cojiclusion is that the exact significance of the 
text is not doubtful; the Sentence in question is purely Declama- 
tory^ a pure Arthavada. It is admitted on all hands that so long 
as we can construe and co-ordinate the sentences occurring together 
as constituting a single complete sentence containing a single 
Injunction, it is not right to find in them several Injunctions; as 
the unnecessary multiplication of Injunctions is always to be 
avoided. Again in the case of the two sentences in question, even 
if We regard them as containing two Injunctions, the second sen- 
tence would enjoin an action that would follow only from the 
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action enjoined by the first sentence. For instance, the second 
sentence would enjoin the ‘ obtaining of Cattle ’ by ‘ making the 
Post of Uthnnhara wood ’ ; — and it is jiust this makiny that is 
enjoined by the first sentence. In this manner also the two sen- 
tences are shown to be related, as pointing virtually to the same 
action — ‘ the making of the Post with Uduvihara wood \ This is 
thus explained in the Brhatl — 

«?RJr«}!5PT^:| (MS., p. 30b) 

Explaining this passage, the Rjudmala says (MS., p. 332-) — 

That is to say — ‘ if the whole text is taken as pointing to a single 
act, then sufficient reason should be found for such interpretation; 
and this reason lies in the fact that one of the acits mentioned (the 
making of the Post) must be regarded as something accomplished, 
and the other (y’.c., the obtaining of Cattle) as something to be 
accomplished by what has been accomplished before; it is only 
thus that the two sentences in the text could be construed as lay- 
ing down a single act\ 

The BhdUxi presentation of this topic is somewhat different. 
Under the Prhna Facie View the second sentence is taken as an 
Injunction, laying down the Fruit (Result) of the Action enjoined 
in the first sentence; — and the Kstahhshed Conclusion is that it 
does not actually enjoin the Fruit, it is merely Declamatory , serv- 
ing the purpose of Covhinenddfifj the action enjoined in the first 
sentence. 

The general Principle derived from the above is that even 
those ArtJuivdda-tewts which resemble an Injunction only serve 
the jiurpose of coin mending the act already enjoined by another 
Injunctive text; — they do not enjoin a different act. {Vide Su., 
1.2.19-25.) 

Tliere is another typical ATtliavada-teivt which has been dealt 
with in Sutra 1.2.26-30; — that kind of text is dealt with here 
which appears to be putting forward a reason for an act that has 
been enjoined in another sentence. For instance, there is the text 
— Shurpena juhoti — tena hi annam kriyate, which contains two 
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sentences — (1) ‘ One should offer the libation with the Winnowing 
Basket, — (2) [BeeauseJ Food is prepared by its means/ The first 
sentence enjoins the act of making the offering with the Winnowing 
Basket, In regard to the second sentence there arises the (question 
— Is it to be taken as providing a reason for what has been enjoined 
in the first sentence? Or is it meant only as a commendatory decla- 
ration, commending the use of the Winnowing Basket? Tlie Brima 
Vaoie V iew is that the particle ‘ hi ’ (‘ Because ’) contained in the 
second sentence clearly shows that it is the Statement of a reason 
in support of what has been enjoined in the first sentence. The 
Established Conclusion is that — the Vedic Injunction does not 
stand in need of any support; hence, the said Statement of 
Reason would be entirely futile. The second Sentence therefore is 
to be taken only as commending what has been enjoined in the 
first sentence. 

The general principle derived from this that whichever Vedic 
texts are found to be laying down Reasons, the Sentence wherein 
the reason is stated should be taken as purely Commendatorg, not 
as justifying the previous Injunction, nor as a separate Injuiudion. 

It may be noted here that this Principle has been misunder- 
8to<id by their Lordships of the Privy Council at the instance of a 
lawyer who himself seems to have been misled. The question 
before the Courts was — Can an only son of his parents be adopted? 
— There are texts distinctly forbidding it; one of them unfortunate- 
ly is accompanied by the Statement of a Reason, The first 
sentence of the text forbids the giving or taking in adoption of 
an only son; and the second sentence asserts ^because he is for the 
perpetuation of the family’; and it was held that as the prohibi- 
tion had been accompanied and suggested by the statement of a 
Reason it could not be mandatory, it must be taken as purely 
commendatory. Accordingly, it was decided that an only son may 
be adopted. We have seen, however, that what has to be regarded 
as Commendatory and not mandatory — is the sentence Stating the 
Reason, not the previous Injunction or Prohibition. So that it 
does not touch the mandatory character of the prohibition of the 
adoption of an only son. It may be noted that there are other texts 
also — e,g,, one from Shaunaka tliat prohibits such adoption, — with- 
out the statement of a reason. The decision of the Privy Council 
thus is not supported by any Principle of Mhmhhsd at all, as has 
been alleged in law-books. 
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Sonie people have explained Sutras 1.2.31-63 — which we have 
explained above, under the section dealing with Mantras ^ as estab- 
lishing the fact of 3/rtnfyvi.? being expressive and serving the pur- 
pose of indi(*ating certain details in regard to the enjoined acts, 
— as treating of cases where there is conflict between what is indi- 
cated by the Mantra-teM and what is declared from the Declamd^ 
tory-t€,rts. The question being as to what should be done in such 
cases, the Privia Fade View is that such a conflict nullifies both 
tlie texts and hence such texts cannot be regarded as authoritative 
or reliable. The Established Conclusion is that, while what is 
indicated by the words of the Mnntra-tea;t is got at through the 
Indicative Powder of the Words of the Ve<lic text itself, — and as 
Indicative Power is mote authoritative than Syntactical Connec- 
tion, — what We learn from the Words of the Mantra^texi should 
have preference over what is learnt from the Declamatory text. 

(D) Namadheya — PR orEtt Names 

The four parts of the Weda^ bearing upon the subject of 
Dkarma have been de8(*ribed as — Injunctive Texts ^ Declamatory 
Texts, Mantra-Texts and Navies, The functioning of the first 
three has been set forth above. Sutras 1.4.1-30 have dealt wdth 
the fourth part, which has been ^NiXmadheya^ or ‘Name\ in 

view of the fact that it deals with those texts whose exact signi- 
fication depends upon the signification of the individual words in 
the text, and most of these words are found, after due investigation, 
to be Proper Names of Sacrifices and other things. In almost all 
these cases, the Privia Facie View, according to Prahhiilmra would 
be that the exact signification of the word in question being 
doubtful, the Vedic text containing that word cannot be reliable; 
and the Established Conclusion is that the exact signification of 
the word is not doubtful, the word is a Proper Name; hence there 
is nothing doubtful, about the meaning of the text. 

Ska barn has taken as a typical text of this class, the sentence 
^{Jdhhidid yajeUd {Tandya Br. 19.7.2) ; (* One should sacrifice? with 
the UdhhuV), In regard to this, the question is — ^what is the exact 
signification of the term ^Udbhid*? Apparently it should be a 
material or some accessory with which the enjoined Sacrifice is to 
be performed; and yet there is another possible interpretation 
whereby the term Udbhid being the name of a particular SacrificO^ 
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the text leys down that particular Sacrifice which is named 
‘Udbhid*. The Prhna Facie Vieu> is that — *‘the word should be 
taken as laying down the material to be used at the sacrifice, as 
it is only thus that the text would be serving a useful purpose in 
connection with the Sacrifice that has been enjoined by the 
injunctive word in the Sentence, ^Ya}Ma\ On the other hand, if 
it were taken as the name of a Sacrifice the text would not be serv- 
ing any useful purpose ; as the Sacrificing has been already enjoin- 
ed elsewhere; and the mere adding of its name would be futile/^ 
According to Prahhdkara, under the presentation of the Prima 
Facie View it is pointed out that in being taken as laying down a 
material substance, it could stand only as that by which something 
is pierced {Udhhidyate anena)\ and as sacrificing with such a 
digging mstruvisnt would be absurd, the whole text becomes absurd 
and thus the authority of the Veda becomes vitiated.. The Estab- 
lished Conchfsion is as follows: — The word should be taken as the 
Name of a Sacrifice. It cannot be taken as laying down the 
vmtenal, because no such material substance as Udbhid is known 
among people, — in the way that other words like *dadhi\ ^dngdhd* 
are. By being taken as laying down a material, therefore, it 
would entail the absurdity pointed out by the Prirna Facie View, 
On the other hand, if the word is taken as the Name of the Sacrifice^ 
the clear meaning of the text comes to be that ‘ one should perform 
that particular sacrifice which is called Udbhid \ — ^The text, says 
Shaha/ra {Trs, p. 128), does not enjoin the name; what we mean 
is that the word Udbhid serves as a reference by name to the parti- 
cular Sacrifice*, and this reference is based upon the Etymological 
Signification of the term ^UdhhuV — by which the term connotes 
that by which the desired result {cattle, in this case) is brought 
about. (Su. l,4.1-2). 

Under Sri. 1.4. 1-2, above we have dealt with the case of such 
words as have no generally-accepted connotation, and whose con- 
notation has to be deduced from their Etymology. The next sec- 
tion (Sri. 1,4.3) takes up the case of such words as have well-recog- 
nised connotations. The term taken np as typifying such terms 
is ^chitrayu^ as occurring in the text ‘Chitrayd yajHa pashnJidnuifd 
(T.S.2.4.6.1). In this case, the term ^ChitnV is well-known as 
connoting a female animal of variegated colour; and accordingly 
the text may be easily taken as meaning that ‘One should perform 
the sacrifice with a female animal of variegated colour.^ The 
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objection cf^ainst this interpretation is that '%nder this inter- 
pretation the single word *chitray(V would be laying down two 
qualifications of the animal — feminity kxvii vaTie gated colour 
^ — and this would involve a Si/ntactfcal Split; hence the 
Ushed Conclusion should be that, in the manner shown in the 
preceding case, the term ^ChitriV should be taken as the nam.e 
of a Sacrifice; and the text therefore should be taken to mean 
that ‘One should perform that Sacrifice which is named Chitra/ 
(Su. 1.4.3). 

Su 1.4.2 has dealt with words which had to be taken as the 
Names of Sacrifices, iKcause it w'as found that if they were taken 
otherwise, as mentioning sacrificial accessories, they could do wso, 
only indirectly through indication; e.g,^ the term ^UdhhidfV had 
to be taken as ^l^(lhhidrofd\ /.c., * that which involves the use of 
the material Udhhid,^ 

Su. 4 takes up the case of those words which are capable of 
being taken as mentioning sacrificial accessories without recourse 
to indirect signification of any kind. The word Wgniliotra^ itself 
is such a word. This word is found in such texts as ^ Agnihotram 
juhuydt svargakdmah,^ Here the term ‘ Agnihotra ^ has to be 
taken as a BahiivrThi compound as ^agnay^ hotram yasmin \ ‘ that 
in which the libation is offered to Agni* \ and from this it is clear 
that the word speaks of Agni as the Deity of the offering enjoined 
by the text. Hence the Privui Facie View is that by means of 
this word ^ Agnihotra\ the text lays down the Deity of the offer- 
ing. — This view cannot be accepted, as the Deity of the offering 
in question has already been indicated by another text, — in the 
shape of the Mantra ^Agnirjyotih etc,’; so that the indicating of 
the same Deity by the text in question would be futile. Hence 
the Estahhshd Conclusion is that the term ^ Agnihotra^ is only 
the Name of the offering in cuestion. 

Under Su. 1.4.3, we have dealt with a word which was 
found capable, in its own natural connotation, to be expressive 
of a sa(‘rificial material; but this was found unacceptable on 
ac(H)unt of the ‘Syntactical Split’ that it involved. Sd, 1.4.5 takes 
uji a word which is capable of connoting a sacrificial accessory 
without involving any ‘Syntactical Split’, Such a word is 
*Shyena' contained in the text ‘Shydn^mn ahhieharan yajeia\ 
The word ^Shy^na^ directly denotes the bird ‘Kite’; hence the 
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Prima Faci^ rMiew is that this text lavs down the Kite as the 
t material substance to' be offered; the sacrificial offering thus 
consisting of in place of the Soma, which is the 

usual substance offered at the /l<77i?>f07n^Sacrifice, — when this 
Sacrifice is perfen^ed with a view to encompass the death of a 
certain ’ person ; hence the text is to be taken as laying down a 
particular substance — the Bird, Kite — to be offered at the well- 
known Agnr^toma — Sacrifice. A text following close upon the 
text in question is found to eulogise the sacrifice herein laid down 
by likening it to the Kite; from which the Estahlished Conclusion 
is deduced that the Kite is not meant to be the material offered ; and 
the word has to be taken only as the Name of the Sacrifice, — this 
name being based upon the said Eulogy which likens the Sacrifice 
to the Shyena (Kite). 

Counter-instances where certain terms cannot - be taken as 
names have been dealt with under Su. 1.4.9 et. seq. The word 
^ dgneya ^ may be taken as tyj^ical, in this connection; it occurs in 
the text— ‘ Agneyo^ stdlaipdlo hhavati \ The question is — Does 
this word ^dgneyah^ lay down Agni as the Deity of the offering?. 
Or is it the name of the offering? The Prime Facie View is that, 
in accordance with the reasons adduced in connection with the 
word ^ Agnihotra^ above, the term ^Agneya^ also should be taken 
as a name of the offering. — ^The Fstahlfshed Conclusion is that 
in this case there is no other text whicli could be taken as laying 
down the Deity for the offering enjoined in the text; hence if 
this word ‘Agjieya^ were taken as the name of the offering, and 
not in its ordinary connotation, whereby it speaks of Agni as the 
Deity to whom the Eight-pan Cake is to bo offered, — then there 
would be nothing to tell us who the Deity is to whotn this offer- 
ing is to be made; and this would make the Vedic text futile. , 

The treatment of the subject of Names also (Mrncludes with 
the deduction of two general Principles for determining doubtful 
cases. — (1) The first of these Principles is presented under Su. 
1.4.29; where it is pointed out that m doubt ful cases, the ques- 
tion is settled tvlth the help of suh sequent Commendatory texts. 
For example, we have the text — ‘ Aktdh sharkard upadadhati * 
C One should put in wetted pebbles ’) ; but it is nowhere laid down 
with what particular liquid the pebbles are to be wetted; and it 
would seem as if it were left to the whini of the performer which 

Fr 27 
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particular liquid he is to use. But later on, we find the passage 
— ‘ Clarified Butter is longevity itself ’ ; and this praise bestowed 
upon Clarified Butter leads us to conclude that it is with Clarified 
Butt':r that the pebbles are to be wetted. — Similarly, there is a 
text laying down the ‘ wearing of clothes but it is not said 
whether it is cotton or silk that should be worn ; a subsequent 
passage, however, is found i)raising dlk as ‘ the clothing of the 
Deities ’ ; and we conclude that silk-clothes should be worn. 

(2) The second general Principle is that the Indefinite is 
rendered Definite hy the capacity of things. For instance, the 
substances generally offered at sacrifices consist of Clarified 
Butter, Meat and Cake; and for the slicing of these substances, 
three implements have been enjoined — (1) Ladle, (2) Knife and 
(3) Hand. The uncertainty or indefiniteness arises as to" whether 
or not there is any restriction as to the particular implement to be 
used for the Slicing of the particular substance. The Prima 
Facie View is that there should be no restriction, as we find no 
texts that would justify such restriction. The Established Con- 
^clusion, however, is that the indefiniteness or uncertainty in this 
case is removed by the natural capacity of the things concerned; 
so that the Ladle is to be used for ^ Slicing ^ in the case of the 
Liquid Substances, like Clarified Butter, — the Knife is to be used 
in the case of solid substances, like Meat, — and the Hand is to be 
used in the case of the Cake and such things as are capable of 
being sliced with the Hand, 
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SMRTI AND CUSTOM AND OTHER SOURCES OF 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF DHARMA 

(A) Introductory 

It has been shown so far that Veda in all its partvS — ^Injunc- 
tive, Declamatory, Mantras and Names — is the reliable source of 
knowledge relating to Dharma^ and like the orthodox Mlma'msaka 
Jaimini has declared under Sii. 1.1.2 that the Fe^/« is the sole 
authority in matters relating to Dharmd, Duty — what we should 
do and 7iot do ; — and yet in actual practice he found that by the 
time that he systematised the Vedic Exigetics, the Veda had become 
so remotely ancient that it was not found sutticient for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the proper knowledge of the whole Duty of man, 
and the knowledge derived from the Veda had to be supplemented 
by that derived from certain other sources, notably such sources 
as the works known under the comprehensive name of ^Smjrti^^ 
and also the 11 sage or Cxistonra of respectable people. It was in 
view of this fact that Matm and other writers on works relating 
to the Duty of Man laid down, at the very outset of their works, 
that the Source of Knowledge of such Duty consists (in the order 
of precedence) in the Veda^ the Smrti , the Usage of good people, 
and even Self-SatisfacUoxi (Conscience). It was in view of this 
same fact that Jaimini found it necessary to devote a special 
Section of his Sutras {Pada iii of Adhydya I) to the consideration 
of the authority and reliability of these other supplementary 
sources of knowledge. 

The propriety of this consideration may be explained in 
several ways: — We can form no idea of the knowledge of the 
Veda itself until we have understood it in all its bearings; and it 
is only with the help of Srnrfi and Cnstom that it can be under- 
stood; it is necessary therefore that the exact nature of these latter 
should be investigated. Again, finding that Smrti and Custom 
also provide us with the knowledge of the Duty of Man, this fact 
might be regarded as vitiating the main thesis of the Mlmdtnsaka 
that the Veda is the Sole axithority on the subject; in order to 
guard against this, and to ascertain how far Smrti and Custom 
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may be allowed to affect the authority of the Veda_ itself, from 
which alone they derive this authority. Lastly, the subject- 
matter of MimCimsd having been declared to be ‘ Investigation of 
the nature of Duty’, — of which the foremost and entirely reliable 
source of knowledge has been declared to consist of the V^da in 
all its parts, — it is only right and proper that the nature of the 
other likely sources of knowledge should be considered. — Says 
Prabhdkara — ‘The Svirti also has been accepted by people learn- 
ed in the Veda as authoritative and trustworthy; hence it is neces- 
sary to investigate its character.’ (Brhati^ MS., p. 31.) 

In this connection, JaiminVs conclusion is that wherever it 
does not contradict the Vedoy the Sitirti is to be regarded as 
authoritative ; but in order to be cjonsistent with his main thesis 
that the Veda is the Sole authority ^ he adds that the Svvrti is to 
be regarded as authoritative only in" so fp as it is based upon, and 
derives its authority from, the Vedu, For instance, in considering 
this matter, Shabara and Iwmdnla have cited the AS'mrt/--text lay- 
ing down the performance of the Astakd ^- — a Rite that has not 
been enjoined in any Vedic text, and inasmuch as the Svirtis are 
the work of human authors and are dependent upon their intelli- 
gence and memory, — which cannot be infallible, — tlie authority of 
the Smrtis cannot be inborn and Self-Sufficient, like that of the 
Veda; and yet, on the other hand, the Smrtis are found to be 
accepted as authoritative by an unbroken line of Vedic scholars 
from time immemorial ; hence it is felt that they cannot be entire- 
ly untrustworthy. {TantraA drtika Trs., p. 10'5). — The Primia 
Pacie View on this question is that “ In asmuch as DJuirTna is 
based upon the Veda, what is noUVeda should be disregarded.” 
(Su. 1.3.1). The EstablLshed View however is that the ‘ Smrti is 
trustworthy, as there could be inference of its basis in the Veda, 
from the fact of the agents being the same’ — (Su. 1.3.2). That 
is to say, in the case of the Smrti (which represents wffiat has been 
reinemhered by the writer) of men of the three higher castes, who 
are Vedic Scholars, lliere must be actual connection, and basis, for 
the said Remembrance, in actual Vedic texts. The ‘ previous 
Cognition ’ therefore, which is necessary for the validating of 
Remembrace, is thus traceable to the knowledge derived by the 
writer from the Veda; and it being possible that such Vedic text 
has been forgotten, — the inference of such a text becomes justi- 
fiable. (Sha/jara, Trs., p. 89.) 
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(B) Example — A§taka-ofpehing. 

The instance that is cited in illustration of the above is that 
of the Smrti-text which lays down the performance of the Astakd, 
The Pri'ina Facie View regarding this text is, that the perfor 
mance not being enjoined in the Veda, the Svirti-text prescribiri^; 
it should be rejected as having no authority. But the Ksiahlishea 
Conclusion is that, it is justifiable to infer the exivstence of the 
Vedic Text as the source of the Injuiu'tion contained in the Svirti; 
and thus being based upon the Veda, this latter should be regard- 
ed as a trustworthy source of knowledge.' 

Prab}ulkam\s presentation of this topic is more consistent. 
According to him, the question of the authority of Svirti (or 
Custom) * does not concern the .^lividnisah a; the subject-matter of 
the present Discourse is the Means of Knownuj Dharvi/i ; and it 
has been established that the Veda is the only reliable Source and 
Means of this knowledge; hence the whole of this Discourse should 
devote itself entirely to the <]Viestion of the authority of the Veda 
only. In accordance with this view, the text chosen as dealing 
with the Ast/ikci and the present enquiry is the purely Veddc Mantra'- 
text — ‘Y (hi jandJi 2Jreitmandanti, etc,, etc A — and not any non-V edic 
Smrtutext, like the one cited above. This Mantra-text is found to 
speak of the Lurinity of the Night, and thus becomes connected with 
the Astak(hU(te ""which, has been laid down in the Svirti, in which 
the Divinity of the N(ght figures as the Deity, Now in regard to 
this Mantra-text relating to the Astakd, the Privia Facie View^ is as 
follows: — The Svi rti-J)ecl(iratio 7 i that the Astakd should be 
performed is found to accomplish its purpose of enjoining the 
Rite, only through the help of the said Maiitra-text; — this 

Vedic text also as indicating the Divinity of the Nighty must have 
had in view the same Astakd-liite in which the Divinity of the 
Night figures as the Deity, and which has been enjpined only in 
the work of a human author; — thus the Vedic text is found to 
be dependent upon the work of a human author, — and this shakes 
the inborn and self-wsufficient authorit3'^ of the Vedic-text, and 
thereby the authority of the entire Veda becomes vitiated.'* — The 
Established Conchision however is as follows: — When we have 
found that the person who wrote that the Astaku should be per- 
formed must have found a basis for the rule in the Veda itself, — 
then the Injiunction of the Astaka must be regarded as emanating 
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from the Veda itself; — so that the Mantra-^text ^ Ymijandh^ etc.* 
also is indicative of the Divinity that figures in an act enjoined 
originally in the Veda itself ; — thus the Maritra^text is not depen- 
dent upon the Smrti-rnle; it is based upon the Vedic-^text upon 
which primarily the Srnrti-rtile is inferred to rest. {Rjuviviald.) 

The entire Mantra-text mentioned here as indicative of the 
Divinity of the Night is 

Here Astald is spoken of as the Divinity of the Nighty and eulo- 
gised as the ‘ Consort of the Year ’ ; — ^lierein we have a Vedic text 
speaknig of AsUikd as an object of adoration, — this is what has 
been taken to be indicative of the desirability of performing 
the Astahd’-Rites . 


(C) Connotation of the Trrm ‘ Smrti ’ 

In later classical literature, the term ‘ Smrti ^ is found to 
include all Smrtis proper^ — such as those of Manu^ Ydjriavalkya, 
VashisthUy Gauta7im and others, as well as the Itihdms^ Purdnas 
and the Sutras — Shratita, Grhya and Dhar7mi. In the present 
context however the term has been taken by Kuvumla and his 
followers to include only those Smrtis that are applicable through- 
out Arydvarta and to all men resident therein; and under this 
category, Kumurila places the Itihdass, the Purdnas and the 
S 7 nrti of Mann only, {Tantravdrtika^ Trs., p. 244). The other* 
SmrtiSj . — such as those of Atn, Gautama^ Vashistha and others, — 
he relegates to another category and deals with them separately 
under Su. 15-16 Et. Seq. The following relevant remarks of 
Ku7ndrila are instructive and interesting: — ‘ Barring the Purdnas y 
the S7nrti of Manu, and the Itihdsas^ all other Smrtis; — such as 
those of Gautavuiy VashistJiay Sharlkha-Likhita, Hdrltay 
Apastamha, Baudhdyana and others, as also the works on 
Grhya, — are each studied exclusively by only certain sections of 
Brahrrianos, and each of these has its sphere restricted to a single 
Veda. For instance, the Sutras of Gautama and of Gobhila are 
accepted by the Chhdndogya {Samavedin) Brdhmana only; those 
of Vashistha, by the Rgvedin only; those oiShankha^Likhita by 
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the Vajamneyin (Yajnrvedin) only; — and those of Apastamha 
and Bavdhihyana hy the Krsno-Yo jurved In only. It is a matter 
therefore for consideration whether the authority of these is 
universal or restricted!’ (Tantra. Va. Trs., pp. 244-245.) (See 
below under Su. 1.3.15 — 23.) 

The Bhrufya or the Brhnti docs not state definitely what 'works 
are meant to be included under the name ‘ Srfhrti \ 

With regard to liihdm/t and Pumnns^ Knmarila takes a 
liberal view. In all these works, direct Injunctions are found 
embodied in a mass of matter of a purely descriptive character; 
these latter are relegated to the category of ‘ Arth ivada being 
descriptive of acts done by good and bad men of ancient and 
modern times. These are regarded as Arthavada^ purely decla- 
matory, because, if the stories found therein were really true, 
then, with reference to these at least, the injunction to recite 
would be useless, as no useful purpose could be served by the 
reciting of mere descriptions or stories; hence these have to be 
taken as implying the praise or dispraise of acts, and they need 
not therefore be taken as absolutely correct in regard to facts. In 
justification of this method of instruction adopted in Itihdsas and 
Purdnas^ Kumdrila makes the following remarks (Tantra, Va. 
Trs., p. 26): — ^ Guided as they were by the study of the Veda, 
Vahnfki, Vydsa and others composed their works on the same 
lines as the Veda; that is the reason why we find in the works of 
these writers many apparently useless stories and descriptions, — 
as in the Veda; and as those for whose benefit these works were 
intended were persons of varying degrees of* intelligence, and of 
diverse tastes, it was only proper for them to introduce every kind 
of matter in their works, so that they might be of use to all men. 
Hence it is that in certain parts we find imre injunctions, while, 
in others, the Injunctions are interspersed with Arthvddxis , — the 
sole motive for this diverse procedure lying in the making of the 
works attractive and useful to all men.’ 

As regards the authority attaching to these w^orks, it has been 
held that some of the Injunctions contained in them are such as 
are based directly on the Veda, while some are based upon con- 
siderations of pleasure and pain as experienced in the world; — 
among the Arthavdda or Declamatory passages also, some are those 
game that aye found iu the Veda^ some aro based on ordinary ex- 
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perienee, and some are purely imaginary, like ordinary poetry; 
but all these have an authority due to the fact that they eulogise 
enjoined acts and deprecate forbidden ones. As regards those 
passages that are not capable of being thus taken along with Vedic 
Injunctions or Prohibitions — some are such as give pleasure in the 
mere reading; to this class belong such descriptions as those of 
the Gandhtiinadana and other sites; — while others, descriptions of 
wars and battles serve the ])urpose of eiK^ouraging the brave as well 
as tl)e coward, and thereby serve distinctly useful purposes for the 
kings of nun. In those cases however where none of these 
explanations is possible, — c.g., in the Hymns addressed to Deities, 
— we assume an unseen trans(‘endental result. Then again, the 
Pvrdn/lc description of parts of the earth serves the purpose of 
distinguishing places fit for the due performance of religious and 
other acts. The history of families and races of men serves to 
differentiate the people of different castes and is based upon the 
memory of men and also on direct perception. The details as to 
measures of time and space are intended to regulate the ordinary 
practices of men ; so also the sciences of Astronomy and Astro- 
logy, — all these are based upon direct perception and mathema- 
tical calculation. The description of the future state of things 
serves to point out the character of the various periods of evolving 
time, and also the results of righteouB and unrighteous conduct. 
These are based directly upon the Veda,^ (Tantra. Va. Trs., 
p. 119.) 

So far we have dealt witli Itilidsa^ and Pnrdnas, Now as 
regards the Sjurtis proper, — that is, those that constitute the 
^ Dhar7n(ishiuvr a \ fiVe hypotheses are possible: — (1) That the 
author of these Snirtis were totally mistaken in what they said. 
This view however has been rejected on the ground that it is not 
compatible with the fact that all these works are excellent compi- 
lations containing useful teachings; and also on the ground that 
this assumption would necessitate further assumptions as to the 
stupidity of the people who have accepted these teachings. (2) The 
second possible hypothesis is that the assertions are based upon the 
personal observations of the authors. This view also has been 
rejected, as it assumes, in the first place, the said ‘observation^ 
and, in the second place, the possession of those powers of observa- 
tion by means of wbicli they could make correct observations 
regarding Dharvui which has been showu to be beyond th^ reach 
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of the ordinary Means of Knowledge. (3) The third hypothesis 
is that the authors learnt what they have written from other 
persons, — their authority thus being based upon Tradition. This 
also has not been accepted, because in matters relating to Dharmay 
no trust can be reposed upon mere Tradition, which, in this case, 
cannot be trustworthy. (4) The fourth hypothesis is that the 
Authors have intentionally put forward wrong teachings for the 
purpose of leading people astray. This hypothcvsis has been re- 
jected because it involves a number of baseless assumptions, such, 
for instance, as a motive sufFiciently strong to lead the writers to 
adopt this deceptive course, and also that people have allowed 
themselves to fall into the trap laid for them and vso forth. 
(5) All the above four hypotheses having been found to be un- 
acceptable, the orthodox has put forward the view 

that the teachings contained in the Smrfu are all based upon 
Vedic texts. This hypothesis necessitates only one assumption, — 
that of the existence, and the siibsequent disappearance from our 
view, of such Vedic texts as are not found in the Veda-texts that 
are available at the present day. As a matter of fact, for most of 
the Injunctions contained in the Smrtis^ corroborative Vedic- 
texts are easily found; but there are some for whom we seek in 
vain for corroboration in the Vedic texts available to us ; and with 
regard to these latter, it has been held that the Vedic texts corro- 
borative of those also were well-known to the compilers of the 
Smrtis, and have since become lost along with numerous Vedic 
Rescensional Texts no longer current. — Instead of compiling these 
Vedic Injunctions themselves, the vSinrti-writers had recourse to 
another method, because the order in which the Vedic InjHinctions 
in question were found in the Veda was found, in the later de- 
generate times, to confuse the ordinary man; apd so the writers 
set about arranging and classifying the various Duties and setting 
them forth in language more iutelligible to the ordinary House- 
holder. — {Ta7itrav(lrtika Trs., pp. 112 — 114.) 

As in the case of the Itihdsu and Purdtuiy so in that of the 
Svhrti also, those portions that bear directly upon the Duties have 
their source in the Veda; while those hearing upon Pleasure, 
Pain, etc., are based upon ordinary experience; and as for the 
stories that are met with here and there, they serve the purpose 
of the Arthavada — t^omnriending the Good and condemning tb^ 
Evil act. — 

F. 29 
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Ttie Prahhakara view of the trustworthy character of Smrtis 
dots not difFer materially from the above, except in rgard to such 
Smrtutexts as are neither injunctive nor prohibitive of action. On 
this point, says the Prakaranapanchika — ‘ The Smrti-’texts for 
which direct corroboration is not available are inferred aa having 
such corroboration, — such Inference being based upon the long 
line of tradition represented by the Smrti -writers^ each of whom 
drew his information from predecessors, and so on and on from 
time immemorial, to eternity. This eternal corroboration of 
S7nrti.s is proved in the same manner as the Eternality of the 
relationship between Words and their Denotations. (Pp. 100- 
101). Those Srnrti-fexh however which do not enjoin or proJiibit 
any action need not be regarded as authoritative on matters relat- 
ing to DharTna. To this category belong the texts that speak, for 
instance, of the souls being born in vegetable bodies and so forth. 
In all these cases, the texts may be regarded as having meanitigs 
other than those directly expressed by them. (P. 150.) 

(D) Vedangas. 

As regards the Veddngas^ the Six Auxiliarij Soie7ices, 
Kinndrila makes the following observations, in the Tantravctrtika 
(Trs., pp. 119—122): — 

Among the Auxiliary Sciences, there are certain portions that 
treat of things useful in sacrificial performances, while other 
parts are useful only in the securing of some perceptible worldly 
purpose; and these have their basis in ordinary experience. 

(1) In the Shiksd, Phonetics, we find an account of the organs 
of Pronunciation, Accents and allied matters. These have their 
use in the correct recitation of Vedic hymns; and such declara- 
tions as ^ the Mantras recited with the wrong accent or wrongly 
pronounced injure the reciter ^ are based upon the Veda itself. 

(2) The Kalpa-Sutra, Eitualistic Science, contains explanations of 
the real import of the Injunctions deducible from ihe rules scatter- 
ed about in the Veda; and these have their source in thcvse same 
Vedic texts. The rules of conduct laid down in the Sutras for the 
guidance of the Priests are based upon considerations of general 
convenience. (8) Vydkarana, Grammar, provides the knowledge 
of the correct and incorrect forms of words, and this serves a per- 
ceptible purpose, and has its basis in direct perception itself, 
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(4) The case of the iVindta, Philological Exigetics, is similar to 
that of Vyd/ia7*a?ja and it serves the purpose of regulating the sense 
in which a word may be correctly used. (5) As regards Chhandah, 
Prosody, the correct differentiation of the metres of Mantras 
serves a useful purpose in connection with the Veda and also with 
ordinary experience. ((>) Lastly the Science of Jyautis, Astro- 
nomy, provdies the knowledge of dates and Asterisms, based upon 
mathematical calculations. These serve useful purposes in fixing 
the time for sacrificial performances. Astrology also, which is 
another phase of the same Science, is based upon the Veda itself, 
dealing as it does, with things ‘ unseen ’ and also the future. 
The Science of Architecture stands on the same footing as that of 
Jyautis, The Science of Mlnuhnfid is based partly on the Veda, 
partly on ordinarj^ experience, and i)artly on Perception, Infer- 
ence and other Means of Knowledge ; and like the other main 
Auxiliary Sciences, this also has been worked upon by a long 
continuous line of Teachers. The Science of Reasoning has its 
use in saving men from unrighteous paths. Based upon the Veda, 
in its three parts, lupmctiotiy Upanisads and Arthavdda^ — it 
points out the trend of the ordinary misconceptions from which 
unrighteous conduct proceeds, — not dogmatically, but in a manner 
calculated to bring conviction home to the sceptic ; it begins with 
setting forth reasons available in support of conflicting views on 
a particular issue, — and then, after duly weighing the arguments 
for and against each view, leads on to the correct final conclu- 
sion. If such standard typical reasoning were not available in 
collected form, ordinary men would find themselves at the mercy 
of any and every clever man that might come up to guide him; 
and there would be no standard bv which to judge of the absurd- 
ness or otherwise of the varioUvS views and the reavsons propounded 
in support of them. 

As regards the philosophical hypotheses relating to the Origin 
of the world and such other matters, these liave their source in 
ideas arising out of certain Mantra and ArtJiavdda-texts ^ and these 
Hypotheses serve to point out the general truth that the Gross has 
its source in the Subtle. And the use of all this lies in the due 
comprehending of the relation of Cause and Effect, without which 
the connection between the Act and its Results could not be 
grasped. The doctrines of Idealism, of Perpetual Flu.r, etc., 
etc., have all been propounded for the sole purpose of disuading 
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people from cuitivatiDg an undue attachment to the things of the 
world. 

Thus all the Sinrfis and the Auddliary Sciences are authorita- 
tive; they derive their authority directly from the Veda. In the 
ease of all these, we find two kinds of results depicted — those to 
appear in the very remote future, and those to appear immediate- 
ly in the x)resent; and the texts pertaining to the former kind are 
based upon the Veda^ while tliose relating to the latter kind have 
their basis in ordinary experience. 

(E) Casks of Confijct nhrrwKKN ‘ V>-da ’ and ‘ Smrti ’ 

The authority of Smrti in general has been established; the 
next question that arises is in regard to the comparative authority 
01 the Srrirti and the Shniti (i.e., the Vedic text); or, as the ques- 
tion has been put in the Sutra-Bliasya^ — How are we to regard 
those Smrti-texts which are found to be inconsistent with Vedic 
texts? 

(-)n this question also, as on every question bearing upon this 
part of the Sutra^ Prabhahira (Brhati MS., p. 32) turns the 
Prima Facie View on to the authority of the Veda itself; he states 
it as follows: — “ Where there is contradiction between a well- 
known Vedic-tea't and a Smrt i-te.it ^ and through this latter, 
between the former Vedic-text and the Vedic-text presumed as 
the basis of the Srnrti-text, the two must nullify one another; and 
w^hen such is found to be the case with some Vdic-text, the f/ni- 
versal authority of the entire Veda becomes shaken.^’ — ^The 
Established Concluston is as follow’s : — In as much as the Smrti 
text is not self-sufficient in its authority, needing as it does, corro- 
boration by the Vedic te,if^ I)re8umed for certain reasons, when- 
ever a Smrti- text is found to be inconsistent with a Vedic text 
which is well-known and has not got to be presumed, there can be 
no justification for presuming a Vedic text contrary to the one 
already well-known; which presumption would lead to the nulli- 
fication of both the Vedic texts. Hence when it comes to a choice 
between the well-known Vedic text on the one hand and the 
Smrti-text not corroborated by any presumed Vedic text, on the 
other hand, there can be no hesitation in rejecting the latter in 
favour of the former. The two opposite courses of action laid 
down in the two conflicting texts cannot be regarded as optional 
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alternatives; as such option is pemissible only in cases where the 
two texts are possessed of equal authority. This condition is not 
fulfilled in the ease in question, as the authority of the Vedie 
text is direct and self-sufficient, while that of the Smrti is indirect 
and dependent upon corroboration by a presumed Vedic text. 
Hence the conclusion is that no authority can attach to a Snirti 
which is in conflict with the Veda. (Siltra 1.3.3.) 

Sutra 1.3.4 has been inteiqireted by the Blidsya in two ways : — 
By the first interpretation, it is made to supply a further argu- 
ment in support of the conclusion arrived at in the preceding 
Siltra; this further argument being that Sinril-terta conflicting 
with V edic-te'rU can have no authority' as they are often found 
to have theij’ souri'c in the ignorance or greed of the officiating 
priests. 

Under the second interpretation, the Sutra (1.3.4) is taken 
as a Topic by itself — dealing with such Srfhrfi-te,t‘ts as are not in 
conflict with any Vedic texts, but are found apparently to be due 
lo tile ignorance or greed of the priests. For instance, there is a 
Svirti-text laying down that the cloth with which the Sacrificial 
Post has been covered is to be given away to the Adhvaryu Priest. 
The conclusion regarding such S'mrtfJe,vfs is that they have no 
authority at all. The Brkati (MS., p. 32B) adds that what is 
denied here is, not the authority of all that may be found to have 
its source in the world of visible effects, but only the authority of 
those Snirti-tej‘fs that claim to pertain to the world of invisible 
effects, and are yet found to have their source in visible facts. 
That is to say, the above-mentioned S/rirtute;rt laying down the 
giving away of the cloth to the Priest has nothing inherently un- 
trustworthy in itself, so far as the mere act of giving is concicrned, 
as bringing warmth to the recipient; but if the said giving be 
regarded as bringing about an invisible result in the shape of Merit 
for the giver, then its authority becomes vitiated by the fact that 
it has its source in the greed of the Priests. 

The above interpretation of the last two Topics, by which 
many Smfti-teivts become deprived of their authority and reliabi- 
lity, — has not been accepted by Kuvuirila; with his orthodox 
instincts, he is not prepared to reject the authority of any SinrU’ 
tenet. In the Tantravdrtiha (Trs., pp. 154 — 163), he has shown 
that there is no real conflict involved in the instance cited in the 
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Bhd§ya; and so long as there is no such conflict, there is every 
justification for presuming the existence of Vedic texts in corro- 
boration of the Sinrti-texts concerned; and thus the two courses 
of action, one laid down in the Vf'dic text already available, and 
the other laid down in the Smrti text as corroborated by the pre- 
sumed Vedic text — (ian be leasonably regarded as optional alterna- 
tives. In accordance with this idea, Su. 3 should be interpreted 
to mean that — ‘ in a c^ase wdiere we find the Vedic text laying 
down one course of action, and the SmrtiM’xt another, — there 
being an apparent conflict between the two texts, it is desirable 
that in practice we should adopt the course laid down in the Vedic 
text/ This does not imply the rejection of the Smrtutext; it lays 
down a preference for what is enjoined in the Vedic-text; and that 
too on the ground of tliis latter being independent of extraneous 
support and corroboration. 

There is yet another interpretation of this Topic, suggested 
by Kumdirila (Tantra. Va. Trs., p. 165): — The Smrtis spoken of 
in the Bhmya as to be disregarded are not the orthodox Smrti s 
compiled by Manu and others, but those so-called ‘Sinitis’ that 
have been compiled by the later Secessionists from the orthodox 
fold. It is interesting to note what Smrtis have been placed by 
Kumarila under this latter category. (1) First of all, comes the 
compilation of certain texts bearing upon Dharma and Adharma^ 
made by "S1idkya\ and by the propounders of the ^Safikhya^ 
the ^ Yoga \ the ‘ Bdnchardtra \ the ‘ Pdshupata ’ and 
the like, — all of which have a certain amount of support of the 
Veda; they derive strength from certain visible results unconnect- 
ed with the Veda^ and from arguments seemingly based upon 
Perception, Inference, Analogy and Presumption. Secondly, 
there are those compilations that lay dowm certain instructions 
with regard to the securing of livelihood, and treat also of cer- 
tain incantations and recipes for the amelioration of diseases and 
other ills, the usefulness whereof is relied upon on the basis of 
success in a few stray cases. (3) Lastly, there are certain com- 
pilations known as ‘Smrti* which lay down some of the most 
repugnant practices. 

Accprding to Murari Mishra, the Smrti^ contrary to Shruti, 
is to be rejected; he is in agreement with Prabhdkara, not with 
Kumarila, — (MS., p. 51.) 
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Sutras 1.3. 6-7 according to Shahara^s interpretation, embody 
an independent Topic, dealing with some other instanccvs of con- 
flict between Veda and Siurti, Tip to Su. 4, we had the treatment 
of stich Sviftute^rfs as lay down acts to be done for the purpose 
of obtaining desired results. Sil. 5—7 deal with those Smrti- 
teHs which lay down such small acts as are performed, not for 
the purpose of accomplishing desired results, but only on certain 
occasions during the sacrificial perfc»rmances. To this category 
belong the Swrti-te.rfs laying down such acts as the wearing of the 
Yajnopav'lta during sacrificial performances, using the right hand 
at performances, the Rinsing of the month on certain occasions 
daring the performances, and so forth. The question that arises 
regarding these is — are the texts laying down these acts to be 
regarded as being in conflict with the Veda? The Prima Facie 
View is as follows: — They do copflcit with what is laid down in 
the Veda; and hence cannot bo regarded as authoritative. For 
instance, when one rinses the mouth in course of a sacrificial per- 
formance, in obedience to the injunction contained in the Smrti, 
he interrupts the sacrificial performance by introducing an act 
which does not form part of the performance as prescribed in the 
Veda.’’ — ^The Fstahlished View is that the Rinsing of the Month 
is a positive act, while the order of sequence among the sacrificial 
details is only a qualifying factor of the act; and when there is 
a conflict between an Act and a quail fging factor, it is only right 
that the latter should make room for the former. Hence there is 
no real conflict in this case; hence the Svirii-text need not be 
rejected. 

On these Sutras 5 — ^7, Kumarila holds an entirely different 
opinion. Accodring to him, none of the Smrti rules cited in the 
Bhdsya in this connection — that relating to the rinsing of the 
mouthy etc., — is in conflict with any Vedic text. (Tantra-Va. 
Trs., p. 178.) 

He argues thus: — It is not quite correct to cite the wearing 
of the Sacred Thread (Yajftopavita) as an act in conflict with the 
Vedic act. Because it has been already declared in the Veda in 
connection with the Darsha-Pvrriamdsa Sacrifices that the wear- 
ing of the Sacred Thread is a sign of godliness, and as such it has 
been laid do^n as a necessary accompaniment of the said sacri- 
fice. The wearing of the Sacrefi Thread has also been laid down 
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as a general rule in the Katha ^'Recension of the Yajur^Veda^ 
where it has been prescribed, not with reference to any particular 
sacrificial performance, hut as a necessary accompaniment of all 
sacrificial performanci s, and also of Vedic Study. Similarly, 
with regard to the act of Rinsing the Mouthy this act has been 
laid down in connection with the daily Vedic Study; and it is 
implied tliat it is to he done in connection with all utterances of 
Vedic texts; from which it clearly follows that it is a necessary 
accompaniment of the sacrificial performance itself. 

From all this Knrndrila concludes that these three Sutras 
(5 — 7) do not eml)()dy a distinct Topic. He therefore proposes 
another interpretation of these three Sutras. According to this 
interpretation, Sutras 5 and 6 do not introduce a new Topic, they 
continue the consideralion of the preceding Topic, bringing for- 
ward certain arguments for and against the Established Conclu- 
sion ; and Sutra 7 embodies a distinct Topic by itself. According 
to this interpretation, the sense of SfitTas 5 and 6 is as follows: — 
If the opponent argues that a rule emanating even frm a here- 
tic should be accepted as authoritative when it is found that it is 
not contrary to the Veda, — such rules, for instance, as one should 
tell the truths he cjuiritahle and so forth,’’ (Su. 5), — then wd deny 
this, because the extent and number of authoritative scriptures 
is limited — (Su. 6) ; — the estahlished conclusion therefore is that 
Dharnia can bring about its results only when it is understood 
with the help of those scriptures which are recognised as having 
their basis in the Veda. As for Sutra f, 7, it stands by itself, 
embodying the Topic of the Authoritative Character of the Prac- 
tices of Good Men; the sense of the Conclusion as embodied in 
the Sutra being that ‘ those acts which cannot be ascribed to any 
worldly motive, and which are yet done by Good Men, must be 
recognised as Dharuui' ; — this would be the Estahhshed View in 
answ^er to the Priina Facie View that — ‘‘ Many practice? ere 
found to be repugnant to ibe Veda, lienee no authority should 
attach to Practice.” The meaning of the Evstablished View' is 
that wdien, in regard to any particular Practice, we find that it 
is current among good men, and we cannot attribute it to greed 
or any siudi sordid motive, we should accept it as authoritative, 
a-; Dharma. 

(See below, for a fuller account of this Adhihnrana, which is 
particularly interesting.) 
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There is another interi)retation sugji^estecl hy K^nwi^la of 
Sutra.^ 5 — 7: — Under this interpretation. Su, oi is tsikeii as part of 
the previous Topic, ending with Su. 4, and Sii. G and 7 are taken 
as embodying tlie Topic of the Prai’tices of {.lood Men ; under 
this interpretation Su. G embodies the Prhrui Fficir Vlrir that 
^‘Practices (*annot be regarded as authoritative in matters relating 
to Dhnrrna^ because the number and ext(uit of autljoritative scrip- 
tures is restricted to the Veda and its auxiliary Scienees’\ — and 
the E.^tahl ished View is embodied in Su. 7 in ihe sense described 
in the previous paragraph. 

Til ere is yet amther intcr])relation suggested by K umArda ^ 
whereby all these three Sfdras 5, G and 7 are taken as embodying 
the Es(alili,shrd> T'/c/r in answer to a Prinin Farie Vie^r supplied 
from without, bearing ufion tlie Practices of Good Men. The 
sense of these Sutras in tliis case would be as follows: — * If the 
Practices of (Jood Men are not in <*oflict with what is taught in 
the Veda and in tlie Smrfi, such Practi(*es (*an he regarded as 
authoritative in matters relating to Jdmnna; but when there is 
the least tiring re]uignant to the teaching of the \^eda, then, as 
there would he a (‘onflict of authorities, the Practices cannot he 
regarded as having any authority at all/ (Ta.ntrnrdrtika^ Trs., 
173—203.) 

Kti7ndnla\s treatment of the Topic of the Prtictfres of Qood 
Men is specially interesting (vide Tantra. Va. Trs., pp, 182 — 200). 
It is as follows: — 

In regard to the Practices of Good Men and their authority 
relating to Dharma the Prima Farie Vieav is as follows: — 
“ In the Practices of Good Men we find frequent transgressions of 
Dharma,, and also cases of daring excesses, as in the case of 

(1) PTajdpati, (2) Indra^ (3) Vnshistha, (4) Vtshva/mitra, ' 
(5) Yndhistliiray (G) Kpriiadvaipaytmay (7) Bhishvin, (8) Dhrta- 
rdstra, (9) V (Xmd era ^ (10) Arjnna and others of old times, as also 
many good men of our own days. For instance, — (1) We find that 
Prajdpati fell in incesstnous love with his own daughtiT, U.p't : — 

(2) Tndra, and also Nahusa in his place, is said to liave (committed 
adultery; — (3) Vashistha, when struck down with grief on the 
death of his hundred sons, is said to have eontemplated sui(‘ide, a 
terrible crime; — (4) Vishrdmitra helped a Ch/mddhi to perform 
sacrifices; — (5) King Punirava.m contemplated suicide when 
Urvashl left him; — (6) Krsna^D'vaipnynn^ who w^s under the vow 

F. 29 
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of relihary, begot sons on the wives of his young brother, 

V iihitrarh’}fa\ — (7) BhJ,fma led a life contrary to all caste-regula- 
tions, and connnitted an irregularity in performing sacrifices, 
thougli he was unmarried (and lienee not entitled to perforin 
Sacr ifices) ; — (8) BhrtatOMrd^ though siift'ering from congenital 
blindness and hence not entitled to perform sacu’ific^es, performed 
several sacrifices and that too with the wealth amassed by his 
l>rother Pfiiidu, to which he had no rightful claim ; — (9) Yndliis-^ 
thira treated as his wife the girl that liad been won by his younger 
brother and told a base lie calculated to eu(‘ompas8 the death of 
his l^rahmana-teacher ; — (10) Vnsiulero and Arjnna used to 
drink, even to ex<*ess. Among modern people also, we find 
llrahmana-ladies of Ahichrhhafrn and Mathura addicted to 
wine; the people of the ‘Nortli’ carry <m the business of giving 
and ac'cepting in gift, and buying and selling, lions, horses, 
mules, asses, camels and even animals with two rows of 
teeth ; and they are also in the haliit of eating in the same 
dish with their waives, children and friends; — the people of the 
‘ South ’ marry the daughter of their maternal uncle, and 
partake of food while sitting upon cliairs; — amog the people 
of the ^ North ^ as well as of the ^ South % there are 
many such instances of gross transgression as the partaking of the 
remnants of food left by one’s friends and relations, taking of 
l eetles touched by men of all castes, not washing the mouth after 
meals, wearing clothes brought in directly from the back of the 
washerman’s ass, socially associating with people guilty of the 
most heiuons ciimes. Then again the Practices of Good Men of 
various (‘ountries are at variance with one another; many of the 
Practices have their sonive in such perceptible causes as Greed 
and the like. Such practices certainly (‘an have no authority cm 
matters relating to IBiafnia, Lastly, those men are regarded as 
Good whose conduct is Good ^ — and again w-e regard such cumduct 
as Good w’bicdi is practised by those men; thus there is an inter- 
depend* nee w’hicli leads us nowhere. As rc^gards Mann's decla- 
ration that ‘ Practices of Good Men ’ are an authority on Dharrna,^ 
— w’e can place no reliance upon this; as ihe same writer includes 
^ Self-Satisfac‘tion ’ also as such an authority; which is surely 
absurd. These cannot afford any standard for our (‘onduct; as 
they are so completely at variance wdtb one another. This decla- 
l*ation of Manu therefore must mean something different,” 
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To the above iiKlictiiient, Kumiirila has offered the following ^ 
answer, whieli einlnxlies liis Ksla^ilialied doncln^sion. on this 
subject; — When nn mot ire rnti he deterted, the Prnrf:C' in 
ijitestion slionld he rerO(/nl>^ed ns nsefnl, (So. 1.8.7). That is to 
say, when we find tiuit certain a<*t.s aje done by good men, and 
we cannot attribute them to any such percei)tible motive as greed 
and the like, they should he accepted as Dhat tnrt^ as what should 
he done. In fact, only those a(‘ts are to be regarded as Dhaema 
which good men hold to be Dhanna and do as Dlau tna: and this 
view has been held because the men wlio do them are the same 
jicrsons who |)erforiu the sac rifices enjoined in tlie \ rda. To this 
class belong such acts as — Charities, Telling Heads, Ottering 
Libations into Lire, Making Offerings to Ancestors, (.‘elebrations 
like the Shahrodh raja and other such festivities in connection with 
Temples, Keeping of certain observances bv married girls, Illii- 
juinations, distributing sweet cakes and other foods, festivities on 
the seven til and thirteentli <hiys of Mtlf/ha and the first day of 
Phfdijnna, on the advent of S])ring. Authoritative writers of 
Smrti admit of the generally autlioritative charaider of such of 
these as are not repugnant to the temdiings of the Veda. And 
this idea is based u])on the fact that we can always assume Vedic 
texts in corrolioration of tliese Practices on the ground of the 
performers of these being the same as those of the acts prescribed 
in the Veda. As a matter of fact, from time immemorial, it has 
been found that the Practices of (iood Men are in kcej)iug with 
the scripturcvs. 

The ‘ good men ’ whose ‘ Practices ’ are meant here are those 
only who are inhabitants of Arydrarfa — the trai t of land bound- 
ed by the Ocean on the East and on the West, by the Himalaya 
on the North and the V’^indhya on the South. This limit has been - 
inferred to be based upon the Vedic texts that speak of the 
‘Disappearance of the Snrasrafj' and ‘the Dippings from the 
Plaksa^tree\ — tlie former expression reftoring to the place where 
the Sarasvatl-s(ttra was commenced and the latter, wlituc it was 
completed; and all this has been taken as indicating the tract 
round Kurulisetra, in the plains of which the river Sarasratl is 
said to have disappeared. 

These people ai'e called ‘ good \ not primarily on account of 
their good conduct, but on account of their being found to be acting 
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always in accordance with the vscriptures; when on this ground, 
they have acquired the reputatiuii of being ‘ Good \ — if they are 
foTind to do any otlier actvS, in support of which Vedic texts are 
not available, it comes to l)e believed and presumed that the acts 
conceined inuvst be righteous and good, — otherwise the * good men’ 
woubl not have done them. 

* vSelf-satistaction ’ also is an ‘ authority only in the case 
of sucdi men as have their mind steeped in Vedic lore and in 
the idea that only those acts are to be regarded as ‘Dharma’ which 
have been enjoined in the Veda. And the minds of such people 
cannot be ‘satisfied’ on tlie doing of what is wrong. 

As regards the specific instances of transgression by well- 
known great and good men tliat have been (ited above, — in the 
fiivst instance, the passages of the ftiliu.sa and Purdna tliat have 
hem understood to I'.e dcsci i])tive of tlie i ransgressions may have 
a totally different meaning; and secondly, tlie laws and rules 
whose transgressions have In eii cited may be meant only for ordi- 
nary men, and not for superhuman jiersons like rrajapati and 
others; — or thiidly, the a(‘ts may be justified on the ground that 
the persons concerned were superhuman heings and hence not 
subject to the same limitations of (‘onduct as weaklier human 
agents; — or fourthly, we may explain the said transgressions in 
such a vva> as to clear them of all repulsivciiess. 

The following e.xjilaiuitions have been suggested : 

G) When ‘Prajapati’ is sjioken of as falling in love with his 
own daughter, (he name ‘Prajapati’ stands ‘one who protects all 
creatures’; and as sueli, it can he taken as standing for the Sun; 
and it is an ordinary fact in naiiire that towards mornings the Sun 
brings forth the Dawn which is named "Usd \ — and hence this 
Dawn or ‘Usa’ is liis ‘daughter’, and the phenomenon of the Sun 
letting his rays tall on the Dawn has been figuratively spoken of as 
the male apjiroaching the female. 

(2) India has been described as the ^Jdra * — Paramour— of 
‘ Ahalyu’ ; — now, the term ‘ indra ’ is derived from the root ‘idi’, 
io ahine, and thus denotes one who /w rea plendent ; in this sense 
‘ indra ’ becomes tlie name of the Sun, The Sun is the ^Jdra^^ 
not poraufour, but the (lej<trot/er^ in the literal sense of ^ Jdrayatu 
ndshayati ’ — of ‘ Ahalyd which stands, not for a lady^ 
hut for the Nighty in the literal sense of ‘ Ahani Uyati * 
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disappearing during the day’; when the Sun rises, the Night dis- 
appears; and it is this natural phenomenon that is described as 
^Indra^ (Sun) being the '^juni ’ (destroyer) of ‘Ahalya’ (Night). 

(3) As regards Nalumi, it is true that when he attained the 
position of Indra^ he made advances towards Shachl, Indra’s wife; 
but through this misbehaviour, he fell from his exalted place and 
was born as a snake all whicli clearly shows that what he had done 
was wrong, Adlmnna. And so far as Sluichi was concerned, she 
proved loyal to her husband and rejected the advances made by 
Nahusa, whereby lier greatness and glory became enhanced, which 
shows that such constancy is Dhanuti, 

(4) In the case of Vashistha, it is clear that what lie did w’as 
due to excessive grief, and hence no one c\n*r regards it as Jjhanno, 
It is only what ihe good men know to be lyharvui and perform as 
such that is to be accepted as Pharma, while all those acts that 
are found to have been done even by (lood Men need not neces- 
sarily be a(*(‘tpted as Pharma, when they are found to have been 
done under the undue influence of Anger, Grief, Greed, l;elusion 
and the like. 

(5) Similarly in the ca^se of Vishvumitra aLso, as he had 
reached a high degree of austerity, we may condone a few minor 
transgressions on his part according to the maxim that ‘‘For a 
powerful man every thing is wliolesome or we may absolve liim 
from blame on the groiind that he was capable of throwing off tlie 
sin through penances. But for ordinary men such transgression 
w^ould be irretrievably harmful and wrong. 

(b) As regards /\ rsna-P rai pdi/ana , it was under his mother’s 
orders that he begot children on the wives of liis younger brother, 
related to liim through his mother, in due accordance with 
scriptural injunctions. Even if his action involved transgression, 
it was thoroughly atoned by his severe austerities before and after 
the transgression. 

(7) Bhlsma — and Patna also — performed sacrifices when they 
had no wdfe. Though both of them knew how' essential it was to 
have the wife associated with such performances, they did not 
have their wiv ^s, — -Hama not marrying a se(*ond wife on account 
of liis great low for his first wife, and lihlsmu, not marrying at 
all, because of his great regard for his fatlier to wdiom he had 
promised that he would never marry; — and as both of them had 
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l)ai<l their debt to tlieir jm(*est<irs — Hdnui through his soos, and 
Bhlsnui througli the sous of his Mother, — there was ao moral im- 
pediment to their pertormaiiee of saerifiees. Then a^aiii, it has 
to be borm* in iiiiiul that liuma kept by him at the saeriliee, a 
golden image of >7///, because through his great regard for public 
opinion, he could aot have Sita lierself, and through his anxiety 
to show his regard for Slta. herself, lie did not lake another 
wife to hiinstdf. As reganls //A7.y /////, tlie text of Mattu lays down 
that if, ‘ among stneral uterine Irrothers, even one gets a son, all 
the rest become vtuloinul u'ith s<nis^ thi'ough that one sou ’ (Manu, 
9.1<S2); so that he became endoived irfth sunn through the sous of 
his brotlier V irhitarlrun^ (and under the (‘irmimstanees, if he liad 
married a wife, that would iiave been only for the purpose of 
carnal pleasure); — aiul yet, for aught we know, he may have 
married a wife for fulfilling the conditions of the sacrificial per- 
forniau(*es; as it is incom/eivable that a man, who was so scrupu- 
lous r(‘garding Dluirmu that he refirsed to hand over at (laya the 
offering to his Father into the latter's own hands (wdien he ap- 
peared before him in persoJi), in obedience to the scriptural in- 
junction that the olferings at Uaya must be offered on the Ground^ 
should have committed such a Id under as to perform sam ifices with- 
out having liis wife by him. (See Mahalilnuata — Ann'^lulndna 
Parva, 84.) 

(8) As regards Idlirturdnfrn — We find it related in the 
Ashiduirya-piirim that through Vyasa’s favour, he obtained his 
p()wers of vision for the purpiKse of looking up on his sons; and 
from this we should be justified in presuming that through the 
same, agency, he was able to see wdien the sacrifices were being 
performed, so that he could not siilfer from the dis(|iialifi(*ation of 
congenital blindness. Or the ‘Sacrifices’ that liave l>een atfriliiittMl 
to Dhrtnrdstm may be taken as standing tor charities and other 
righteous acts. 

4 

(9) The irregular matrimouial life of tlie five Fandavas has 
been explained by Vyasa himself. Draupadl appeared in the full 
bloom of youth out of the sacrificial altar; and as such she is the 
Goddess of Wealth herself, who does not liecome trained by asso- 
ciating with several persons; He has described her also as becom- 
ing younger day by day; — all wdiicli goes to show that she was not 
an ordinary lunuan being; she was superhuman, and hence her 
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actions are not to be by tlie (:i*(linai'y standard of human 

proprieties. It is for tliis reason tliat Krsiui himself promised to 
Kanje — wlio was a brotlier of the Paiuhnuis — that Drnapadl would 
t>() to liim on llu* sixth day, after havinj^ been with the Pfmdava^ 
for five days. If it were not for his super-human eharaeter of the 
Lady, how could such a risjrhteous person as Krsna himself have 
made siudi an atrocious proposal!*^ — Another explanation of 
Draiipadi^s case is that there were five distinct ladies; but they 
were all so mu(*h alike lhat lliey came 1o be known by a common 
name. The third explanation is tliat slie was the wife of Arjuna 
alone by whom she had been won ; and yet she is spokiui of as beiu^ 
the wife of all tlic brothers, (Uily with a Aiew to sliow that there 
was not th(‘ slightest disagreement amouf** the five [brothers. Her 
super-hriman character is furtlier emphasised by the fact that, 
when dra.<»‘j^ed to the Assembly of* Kinj^s, though she was not 
really in lier courses, yet, on the spur of tlie moment she made 
h( rself appear so, ^^ ith a view to expose the action of Dhriiirfiptn 
and his sons in the worst ]ii»lit. Her character of l.ahshriit too 
becomrs fully recooTiised when she is legaided as the wife of 
Arjuiui alone, who, in his previous life was S<mi^ tlie coiintery)art 
of Xntaijdnn (Visnub The Prolniut-rairtirfd Pvrnnn (PrfilxriU^ 
khanda) provides another sui)ernatural explanation : ITnder Shlo. 
-bS, Adhyaya 14, it says that in (*hildhood Sita, being eager to 
obtain a husband, asked it as a boon from Slrira; and in her eager- 
ness she re])eated the reciuest five times, — Shiva took her at her 
word and said slie would have five husbands; it was thus Sita, wild 
in her next life, was horn as Draitpadh 

(Kb Thus too as regards the action of Yudhtsthira in telling 
a lie to en(‘(nn])ass the death of his teacher, some authorities have 
dtM'lared that Expiatory Rites can he performed even when tlie rv- 
jirehensihle act has been done inteutionally ; and as the Rites 
preserihed for this partieular transgression consist of the 
medha sacrifice, and Y udhtHflura did perform this sacrifice, — all 
this sliows that he recognised it as sinful^ as AdJiarm'(, not as 
DJiarvift: hence the a(*t cannot be included among the ^ Pra<dices 
of Good Men’. 

(11) Then there remains the ease of K/sna and Arjuna being 
drunk witli wine, and having married tlie daughters of their 
respective maternal uncles, — both being instances of direci 
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transgression of the Law. In this eonneetion it lias to he home in 
mind that it is only wine distilled from fjrnlns that is ^called 
^Svra,^ and it is that has been forbidden for the three 

higher castes. A a for wine distilled from grapes and other fruits 
— which is called — and that distilled from molasses — 

which is calh’d — these have not been forbidden for the 

I\,Hh(ifr*ija and the ] (ri.shyn, and it is for the Jinllnnano alone that 
all ‘intoxicating drinks’ have been forbidden. Thus th(‘ drinking 
of Madhn — wine distilled from grapes, — by Krsmi and Arjunn 
cannot be regarded as a transgression of the Law. There are 
Vedic texts also which show that the drinking of wine in general 
is forbidden for the Jirohvuina only, and that the Madhn and the 
Sidliu are not forbidden for the Kslml riya and tlie Vaishya, As 
regards Krsna and Arjuna having ‘ married their maternal 
cousins’, — such relationships are often mentioned even in cases 
where there is no real hlood-relationshiT) ; hence it is possible that 
KvHtjn and Arjvna have been spoken of ^ cousins ’ simply on 
account of their close friendship. Though Suhlindrn has l)een 
spoken as Kr.mn\<i ‘ sister % yet we know only three persouvS — 
Tiolamvui, Kynna and Kkdnarruha*^ — who have been named as 

Ehlnamshd — 

Mahahliarata, Vana p. Ch. 21T, 7-8. 

5 TCT 1R: I grlT*l II 

; The Goililess Nldrd — — born as the daughter of 

Yashodu and Nanda, exchanged for Kisna, according to Chapter 
fiO of Harivamiiha, was called Ekdnainshd: 

w ifwflr 1 5 ?wi: qrwwTswT ?t?T i 

" Brhat-Hamihifd of Varaharaihira, Ch. 58, W. 37 — 39. 

atT^f — That is, in installing the Tma 

in temples. 

In the Ilnrivnmsha, Chs. 166, 168 and 178 we find that the 
Ytldavas invoked her aid in times of diffi(*iiltv p. 47 U. 2. 

^ ^ End, wn-Pvrdna (Cli. 57) calls the ( entral figure in the triad in 
the t(unple of Jagannatha at Puri ‘Suhhadra’ but gives hei 
tumtaskdra man tra thus — 

1 Tit IWHIT^ WFm«rf9| flwtscij H I 

idc ntifTing her with Kdtydynnl , that is, Ekdnamshd, — [Eldnamshd 
and Siibhadra’ — by Jogendranntha Ghosh — J,R.A.S,B. Vol, II 
pp. 41 — 46 and plate7.1 
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trtmne and — Vana — 217; 7-8); 

wliich showft that Snhhadrd \viis!"|j|rob%Bly only a distant <'oiisin of 
Krsna’s, not liis .nister , — and not a-ehild of Vasndeva's^ in which 
latter case alone she could have been Arjnna^H maternal cousin. 
It was in fact impossible for such a universally respecded person 
as Kpsna to have (*onnt(‘nanced such a marriatye if it liad been in- 
cestuous. Thest‘ same remarks apply also to Kr^nasi marriai^e to 
Ah/Xw//u who is said to liave been his ‘cousin.’ 

In reg:atd to all such transgressions, another explanation has 
also been suggested. It is argued that the Snirfi is based ui>on the 
Veda, so also is the yP met ice of Good Men' ; and the authority of 
both is independent ; hence whenever there is conflict between 
the two, the two courses of action concerned should be regarded as 
optional alternatives, and neither need bo regarded as unrighteous. 

This however is not right; because in the scale of compara- 
tive uuthoritativeness, the place of ‘Practice of Good Men ’ is 
below that of ; so that when there is conflict between the 

two the ‘Practice’ has to go to the Avail. 

In ('onne('tion with ihis subject one important consideration 
has been urged. Apa^tainha has clearly asserted that certain acts 
are not permitted in one part of the country, while they are (piite 
permissible in another. This leads to the conclusion that such 
‘Practices’ would he not sirifvl^ only for those persons whose fore- 
fathers have been used to them; and yet tliey would be avoided by 
other people. This explanation also cannot be very helpful ; 
because (raitianio has declared that “ All Practices contrary to the 
Scriptures are unauthoritative.” It might be argued that the 
‘Scriptures’ meant here are the Vedas ^ not the Snirtis, Hut this 
is not correct; because the term ‘Scripture’ includes the Veda as 
Avell as the Smrtis, It is impossible for us, therefore, tx> accept 
the authoritative character of such Practices as are contrary to 
the Smrfi-law laid down by Mami and others. {Tantravdrtika-) 

It is interesting to note that the scA^eral interpretations of 
Sutras 3 — 7, propounded by Ar/z/mn/n, have not been noticed by 
Prabhdkara, 

Exact Sioxification of (’kktain Words. 

.It has been established that the Veila and the Smrti (and also 
the Practices of Good Men, according to Kunuh-Ha) are the 

F. 30 
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autlioritative means of knowing DhaTvm. Under Siifvas 1.3. 8-9, 
Jaimini has takdi up the subject of ihe right comprehension of 
the correct meaning of the texts that constitxite the ‘Veda’ and 
the Smrti’. This question arises because there is an element of 
uncertainty in regard to the exact signification of certain words 
w1ii(‘h are used in one sense among one set of ])eople end in an 
entirely difierent sense among others. 

The words s' looted for discussion under this head are th ' 
following: — (1) — used in the sense of Barley-corn among 

some people, and in that of Long pepper among others. 
(2) 'VornJai — stands for the Tlog among some people, and for th(‘ 
Black Bird among others. (3) 'Vetaaa' is used by some people for 
the Ban} via- creeper^ and by others for the Blark-herry, {Shahara, 
Trs., p, 100.) 

The ([uestion is that when words like these occur in the Veda 
or in the Sinrti, in which sense are they to be understood. 

The Prima Facie View is that — ‘‘Since both the meanings are 
found to be signified by the word, the acceptance of the one or the 
other is a matter of option.” 

The KstallisJied View is that — Oiat nieaning is to be regarded 
as ‘more anlhoritafive in which the reord is used by persons irho 
take their stand on the Scriptures^ because it is more reliable than 
the other, (Sii. 1.3.8). 

Shahara (Trs., ]). 101) has found indications among Vedic 
texts themselves, lending support to one or the other of the two 
meanings attributed to the words. For instance, (1) in regard to 
the word Vara, he finds sup])ort for its denoting the Barley -e rn 
in the Vedic text which speaks of the ava-phint^ as ‘flourishing 
while other plants whither away’, — which d(‘scription is appli- 
cable to the Barley-corn, not to the Long-pepper. (2) Similarly in 
regard to the *Varaha\ tlie sense of Hog is supported ly the 
Vedic text wdiich speaks of ‘ cow's running after the V ardha ’ 
{ShaUipatha Br. 4.4.3.19), and it is the ITog not the Black Bird 
that is pursued by Cows. (»3) In regard to the word ‘Fetou'. the 
sense of Bafiju la-creeper is supported by the Vedic text which 
speaks of the Vfdasa as ‘water-born’, wdiich epithet can apply to 
the Bo'h jnla-creeper , not to the Black-Berry , 

Knmdrila demurs to the above interpretation of Sutras 8-9; 
op the following grounds — (T.V., p. ‘207). In the case of all the 
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three words cited by the the signitications (liat have been 

soujjht to be supported by means of scriptural texts are such as 
are already accepted to be the most authoriiative, even according* 
to common usage. In fact, in no (‘ouiitry in tlie world is the word 
^Yava^ used, in common usage, in ihe sense of Lonfj-pt'ppcr : nor 
is the word itas(i anywliere actually used in the sense of the 
Bhich'-herry^ or the W’ord ^Vtnfiha^ in the sense of Black Bird, It 
is not right therefore to base our discussion u])oii these words. 
Tlieii again, as for determining the correct significations of w*ords 
the Sfitras under 1. 4 have laid down several guiding principles. 

The present Sutras 8 and 9 should (lierefore he explained 
somewhat dift'erently as follows: — Tlie (jin^stion arises — when we 
find that there is difference in the usages of ilie "Arya^ and the 
Allcc]ivhha\ — are ])()tli equally authoritative ^ Or is one more 
authoritative than the other? The Prima Facie Vieic is that in 
regard to visible thijigs — and even in relation to Dharvi'i — the 
authority of the ‘Arya’ usage and that of the ^AflPihchhfd usage 
are e<[ual.— The K.stahlished Conchfsian is that what is supported 
In) the Scriptures is itiore authoritative (Sil. 9); so that the usage 
of the Arya' is more authoritative than that of the Mlcchchha, In 
fact, the inhabitants of Aryava/rta take their stand upon the Scrix>- 
tiires; hence tlieir notions alone can have any authority in 
matters of such significations of words as ap])ertain to Dharvia 
and its ac(‘essories ; and even among tliosi* people Uumiselves, we 
should accept that sense in which tlie word is used by one wdio is 
mon* learned in and more (‘onversant with the Scri])1ures, in pre- 
ference to those sanctioned by the usage of people less learned in 
them. (Tantra. Va. Trs., p. 209.) 

(G) Coni lairr IjF/nvKEN Smrti and TJsagk. 

Kinndrila has put forward a third interpretation of these same 
Sutras 8 and 9; by which they are made to dtal with cases of 
conflict between Sinrti and Usaye, The Prima Facie View is 
that — inasviuch both have their basis in the Veda^ the contest 
between them is equal, (Su. 9). Just as the authority of the 
Srnrti rests upon the fact of its being based upon the Veda, so too 
does that of Usage; hence there can be no difference between the 
two in point of authority We may even go further and assert that 
Usage is more authoritative than Smrti; because its effects, in the 
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shape of action, are more easily perceptible — The Established 
Conclnston is as follows: — ^mrti is more authoritative than 
IJsajjfe, hecaiKse it is hasid (Hrectly upon ihe Veda; it leads directly 
to tlie inference of its coiroborative Vedic-text; while in the case 
of Usaye^ the first luccssary iijferen<*e is that of the corroborative 
Sinrti; and it is in support of this inferred ywrti text that the 
coiioborative Vvdtc text is inferred; so that the support of the 
Veda for I satje is one step further leiuoved tlian that in support 
of the Svirti itself. Then a.^ain, the Svirti has been compiled by 
persons well-known as steeped in Vedic lore, which fact lends 
strength to their work. In the case of Usage on the other hand, 
its exact source is always indefinite and unascertainable ; which 
lawt weakens its authority. {Taiii ranlrtika — Trs., pp. 20S — 212.) 

There is yet another interpretation of Sutras 8 a‘nd 9 by 
Kummila — {TantravnrVixa — Trs., p. 212.) 

There are certain words which are found to signify one thing 
in the Vedic texts, and another thing in common parlance. 
Siudi wwds are (a) ^trivrV — in the Veda it is found to convey the 
idea of ?iine^ w hile in coniim)n parlan(‘e it stands for three- fold ; — 
{h) ^chand — in the Veda, denotes cooked lUice, while in common 
parlance it denotes the Saucer; — (c) ^AshvaJulhd — ^in the Veda, 
stands for Heed, while in common parlance, it stands for Horse- 
hair, The question is — In every one of such cases, w*hich is the 
meaning that should be regarded as authoritative and right — 
The Priina Facie View is that — “ In as much as the two denota- 
tions are different, and as both are equally well-apprehended, the two 
significations should be regarded as equally right and hem^e to be 
treated as optional alternatives; — the sentence containing these 
words may be construed to (HUivcy either the one or the other of the 
two ideas; — Or, in reality, as common parlance always comes to 
one’s knowledge long before the reading of the Veda, the former 
should be regarded as having superior authority.” — The Estab- 
lished Conclusion however is that that signification of the word 
which is based upon the Scriptures is decddedly the more authori- 
tative of the tw’o; specdally in the sphere of Dharnui. (Tantra, 
Va, Trs., pp. 212—216.) 

(H) Words Current A won:; Mi-echchhas. 

A\'e find certain words — us'd even in the Veda, — regarding 
the exact signification of which we find no guidance in the scrip- 
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nor are they found to be current among the An/as, in 
Ari/(lv(irta; they are found to be current among Mlechchhd-^^ 
Foreigners. Such cases cannot be dealt with according to the 
conclusion arrived at in Su. 9, as there is no ‘usage^ of the Arya 
available here. 

^Pika\ ^Nema\ ^Sata\ ^Tanuirasn^ are the words cited in 
Bhmya (Trs., p. IDS) in this connection. In regard to these, there 
arises the question — Of these words, are we to deduce their mean- 
ing from their Etymology, etc., with the help of Orammar and 
Lexicons? Or should we accept that as their meaning in which 
sense they are used among d//cc/ic/t/t/^v v (BJursya). The srrond 
qin stion to be (‘onsidered is — Is greater authority to be attached to 
the meaning deduced from the Etymology of the word or to tliat 
indicated by unaye among Mlechchhas? (Tantrava. Trs., p. 217). 

The Prijna Facie View on these questions is as follows: — 
“ Wliat has so far been established as authoritative and reliable is 
the usof/e (A the ^Shista\ the cultured people-^ hence in the case 
of the words cited, we should deduce some sort of meaning from 
their Etymology; and no reliance should be placed upon the 
meaning attached to them in the usage of micultyred peo])le, who 
are not (aireful in the use of words. (Bhmya), And it tallows 
from this that the meaning deduced from the Etymology of the 
word is to be accepted as more autlioritative than <hat ijidicated 
by Mlechcli ha-usage; specially because even though tliis would be 
a newly-assumed signification, yet, as being base<l upon Scriptures 
(Grammatical), it must be held to be more authoritative and 
reliable. Further, in the first place, it may be possible to hunt- 
uj) Arya^usage itself in the vast land of Arydvnrta^ which is a 
well-defined tract. The recourse to Etymology and the Commen- 
taries and Lexicons would ]>rove the usefulness of these works, 
whi(h would not be very useful in couneedion with words whose 
meaning is already known directly through usage itself. liastly, 
as Mdechchhas may not have any regard for Dharvia^ it is not 
unlikely that they may have purposely distorted the meanings of 
words. From all this the conclusion is that the words current in 
a certain sense among Mlechchhas, when used in the Veda or 
among Aryas^ should not be taken in the Kense attached to them 
in Mlechcliha-usage, — their meaning should be deduced from 
their Etymology.^’ 
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The Kstahhshed Conelu^um on this question is as follows:—* 
The meanhuj that has been hn patted to a word^ even by the 
Mlcehehha — icouhl be duly com ptehended and should he regarded 
as sanct/oned hy the auihority of (he Veda; as it is not incongru- 
ous, (Sii, It)). That is, the meaning that has been imparted to 
a word, — even liy iiiieultured ])eople, — though not known among 
cultured peoj)Ie, — would be eompreheiided, and it would not be 
right to reject what has been comprehended and which is not 
incompatible with any authority. ]7ue authority may not attach 
to Mlechchha-usage in matters ndatiug to Dhanna, and other 
supLi'sensuous things; Init there are certain common things in 
regard to which the Mloclichhas are more expert and reliable than 
the Aryas; — such things for instance, as the rearing and catching 
of birds. As regards the TiCxicons and rommentaries^ these will 
still have their use in the determining of the meaning of suc.h 
words as are not known or umlerstood even among Mlechchhas. 
laistly, if the meanings of words are to bo deduced from their 
Etymology, tlien there would be no <'ertainty or definiteness attach- 
ing to their signification. The right conclusion is that in such 
cases, the usage of the Mlechchhas should be accepted; so that the 
word ^pika' should be taken to mean the dtickoOy — the word 
^nema> slunild be understood to mean ludf^ — the word *‘sata> in the 
sense of the round-topped wooden-vessel with a hundred, holes , — 
and the wH)rd ^tamarasa^ in the sense of Lotus; such being the 
usage among the Mledichbas — {Uhasya^ pp. 103-104.) 

Wliile it is true that Arya^vsage is more authoritative and 
reliable than Mlechchha^usagc ^ this does not mean that the latter 
is to be rejected even in cases where the former is not available at 
all. (Tantra-Va. Trs., p. 221.), Then again, Arya-usage is to he 
regarded as more reliable only in matters relating directly to 
Dharina; not ne(*essarily in regard to worldly matters, such as 
Agriculture and the like; where all Established Usage is equally 
reliable. It is only in the case of words where we fail to find any 
usage at all — cither among Aryas or among Mlechcliha^y — ^that w’e 
would be compelled to have recourse to the assuming of their 
meanings through Etymological Explanations provided by the 
Nrrukto and other works. Though such assumptions would be 
diverse and confused, yet they have to be accepted under certain 
circumstances. {Tantravartika^ Trs., j). 222.) 
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(I) Author ri^ ok Kalpa-Sutras. 

Sntra.^ 1 — 3. 11 — 14 consider the authoritative charax*ter of the 
body of Smrti^ntleft known under the name of ^Kalpa^fiulra,^ A 
distinction is made between these and Svirtia in general which Lave 
been dealt with l)efore, on the ground that while K alpa^Sutrf is 

formulate the rules of Sacrificial Procedure exactly as laid down 
in tlie Vedic texts still available, the SviHis in general are com- 
pilations based ptesumahl p upon V^edic texts, many of which are 
not now traceable, and whose existence (an only be inferred, (See 
above). For this reason, the authority of the Kdlpn-Sut/as can- 
not be made to depend entirely upon the arguments adduced in 
support of the autliority of ymrtis in general. And yet the pre- 
sent discussion is niM'essary because even though the Kdlpa^Siitras 
contain nothing that cannot be found in ihe Vedic texts, yet as 
compilations, they are the work of human authors, and to tliis 
extent, their reliability is open to doubt. 

Kumdnla has cx])laincd the term * Kalpa ’ in this connection 
as standing for ‘ the method and procedure of saerifir^es in the form 
of definite regulations and treatises where these Buies are set 
forth in detail.* (Tantra-Vd, Trs., p. 224.) 

Kvmdnla has evidently drawn a distinction between ‘ Kalpa * 
and ^Kalpa-Sutra^ • iiis, under * Kalpa * — which contain the bare 
statement of the Buies, without any (*xplana< ions and embellish- 
nnnls — he names as (‘oinpilers, Jlandhdijana^ ]'nrdha and .^fashaka; 
while as authors of the ^ydfras\ he names Ash^'aldyana^ Vaijavdpi ^ 
Drdhydyani^ f.dtlya and Kdtyayana, The Khasya (Trs., p. 105) 
has mentioned the name of Mashahi, llastika and Kaxmd inya , 

Kunuirihi justifies the separate treatment of Kalpa^Sutras on 
the following grounds: — Under the discussion on Smrtis in^ 
general, the chief argument against their authority lay in the fact 
of th(* S/nrtis not being based upon the Veda; and this could not 
be urged against the Kalpa.Svfras^ because the Vedic texts in 
support of these are direcdly available. For this reason they 
could not be dealt with along witli Smrtis in general. Then 
again, under the present Topic we are not going to discxiss the 
authoritative character of the Kalpa-Sutrn; because there can be 
no doubt on that point; all that we proceed to consider is — Is the 
authority of the Kalpa^^diras independent and self-sufficient, like 
that of the Veda — or do they also derive their authority from the 
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VedaP 4^ a matter of fact, as regards this question, the Smrtts 
in general also may be included in the present Topic^ ju^t as the 
KaJpaJsuf/aA may be taken as included under the previous Topic 
dealing vvitli SvivttM in general. {Tanfravd. Trs,, p. ^5.) 

Tin* Prima Farlp F/cti? in regard to ihe. Kfrlpn^^iUrtis is that 
tliey are as independent and self-sufficient in tljeir auiliority as 
the Veda itself; and when tliey declare «77 Jrt/y.s- fit 'for the per- 
formance of l)ar.^ha-Sffrrifire [while the Veda has declared the 
Moonlesji /)rr// alone as fit for it], it should be permissible to per- 
form the sacrifice on all days, — T'he Estahlished Conchtsiori how- 
ever is that, in view (d the fact that the Kalpa^^'utras only repeat 
in more intelligible language what is found to have been already 
mentioned in the Vedic texts still available, there can be no doubt 
regarding their authority and r^diability; but at the same time, 
that authority and relialnlity r‘aniiot be self-sufficient; as such 
authority can belong only to such Scriptures as are independent 
of human authorship, which the Vedas alone nr(\ ami the Kalpa- 
Sutras are not. Says Prahhdhara {Tirhatl MS., p. 33b.): ‘ It is 

not possible that what proceeds from a human source should 
be self-sufficient in its authority, and it is w^ell-known that the 
KalpO’^Sutra is the work of human authors.’ 

Kumarila has offered several other interpretations of these 
four Sutras 1.3.11 — 14. (a) Under the first of these, he has in- 

cluded the Smrti in general also under this Topic — as we have 
pointed out above, — and lia.s come to the comprehensive conchision 
that No Svivti is self-sufficient in its authority — neither the Kalpa- 
Sutras nor the Sjnrfis so-called, (b) Under another inter- 
pretation, he takes the Topic as referring to the Veddnyas — the 
Subsidiary Scienees — ^7/ // .y/, Kal pa^ Vydfairana^ Nirukta^ Ch^ 
handas and Jyaufisa, (c) Under yet another interpretation, the 
Topic is taken as referring to the so-called ^Stnrfis^ of the Buddhd 
and others. He thus includes under tliese four Sutras 1.3.11 — 14, 
four questions — (1) Are the Kalpa-Sfitras self-sufficient in their 
authority? — (2) Are the Kalpa-Sutras and other Smriis so self- 
sufficient? — (3) Are the Suhsidiary Sciences so self-sufficient? — 
(4) Are the Buddhist and other heterodox Smriis so self-sufficient? 

With the (1) w’e have already dealt above#? 

As regards (2) and (3) — the Prima Facie View is that real 
self-sufficient authority cannot be denied to them; because they 
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have been universally aec€»pte(l as — ‘Scripture 

dealing with Dharma’; which name includes Kalpa^Sutm^ Srartts 
and VedahgaR. As a matter of fact alsOj iiothinfar that is taught 
in these is contrary to or repugnant tp; any Vedic texts. These 
should therefore he regarded either as itself or equal to Veda 

in authority. They are as eternal also as tlie Veda; as we cannot 
trace them to any beginning in. time. The conclusion therefore 
must be that all these liave an authority tliat is independent and 
selfrrsufhcient, and tViey do not ttand in need of tlie support and 
intercession of the Veda. {Taiitra-Y n. Trs., pp. 220 — ^231.) The 
Esfnhlishcd (Jonchision on this Topi(‘ (as set forth in T antra a, 
Trs., pp. 2H7 et. seq.) is as follows : — In the case of all S'virtu and 
Suhsidiary Snenrf's, — in as imich as we have distinct knowledge 
ot tlieir authors, they cannot be accepted as inde]H»ndent and self- 
sufficient hScriptures’ b(‘ariTig upon Dharnw. Tlie (Trs., 

p. 10(i) has advanced against the Kal pn-mtra, the fu(‘t that there 
is no ‘acceiitnatiou’ in it and hence it cannot he treated on the 
same footing as tlu‘ Veda. KanidriJa (Tantra-Vd., p. 2fI9) takesi 
exception to this argument; he remarks — This argument would 
ayjxily also to the case of the Manfnrs that are (pioted in artenso in 
the Kalpas; as also to the Chhdmdya/na..Ilrdhrnana texts prescribed 
in tlie (hdtya-Suti<iH ^ — which latter also would have to be denied 
real scriptural authority; he(‘ause the eight BrdJirnanas with 
their esoteric Ex])lanation.s, wliicli are studied by the Sdma vedu , 
have got no definite accentuation and (according to the Bhdsya) 
this ahsen(‘e of accentuation would deprive them of their ‘Vedic^ 
character. The only sound argument, according to Kavalrila, 
against the self-sufficient authority of the halpa’Sufrfts ^ Smrtfs 
and the Suhiti diary Sciences ^ lies in the alisence, in them, of the 
self-evident Etcmality and indcpeiidcnva of human ntjency — which 
are found pre-eminently in the Veda alone. {Tantra-Vd. Trs., 
p. 239.) 

Kutrmrila pr(M*eeds to i)oiiit out (|). 240) that though accord- 
ing to Katyayana's declaration — ‘Tlie Injunction, the Enjoined, 
the Argumentation of tlie Mltudmad. all constitute the Veda^ 
though the name Veda becomes applic‘able to the Mlvianfusd^ yet 
this has never been treated as Veda yiroper. Similar should be the 
Case with the works under consideration, lender Sfi. 14 {Tantra- 
F<7. Trs., yip. 242-243) Knmdrila has also (‘ited an instance where 
what is stated in the Kalpa^Suiras^ etc., is in conflict with the 
Veda. 

P, 3X 
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Now reinuins the fourth question ineluded under the Topic, 
by wliich Kuniarihi (see al)ove) lias taken the Srifra,^ 11 — 14 as 
bearing upon tin* authority of tlie So-called Sfnrti of the Buddha 
and others. * 

Tlie Prinui Fade Vieiv on this question has been stated thus 
(in the Tdnfrfurfrrtika Trs., p. 2*12): — Even though the teach- 
ings of Buddha and others may not be regular Smrti, yet it can- 
not be denied that they embody the ‘Scripture of Action ‘Moral 
Code\ ^ Fvdyocjfishdstrd (8u. 11); and in this (‘haracter, these also 
may be regarded as ^Vcd(i\ These scTiptures also may be proved 
to be eferiud }}y means of those same arguments that have been 
used to prove the Eternality of the Veil a itself; hence like the 
Veda, these also are self-sufficient in their authority. Again, 
being, like tlie Veda, nat the work of a Inniian author, they are 
free from all the defects due to that origin. Though it bears the 
name of ‘Buddha’ and other persons, that only shows that these 
persons have pounded the teachings, vsdnch themselves are 
Eternal ; — just as has lieeii argued in regard to the names, 
^Kafhcfid and others found in the Veda. In fact, all the argu- 
ments that have been advanced in su]>port of the self-sufficient 
authority of the V^da can bt‘ i)ut forward in favour of the 
Buddhist and other Scriptures also.^^ 

Tlie Estahllshcd (^onrhfsum as ('outained in the is as 

follows: {Taittr(f-V(h, Trs., pp. 2*12 — 2*17): — 

By ass(‘i‘ti?ig llu^ h]ternaHty of his Scriptures, the Buddhist 
would go (lirectlv against his main tlicsis that all things are in a 
prrpetvdl Jht.r and there is nothing that is lasting. Thus being 
(le])rived of FtcrndJitij^ these teachings must be dependent ^ upon 
the trustworthy cliaracter of the Teacliers themselves; and the 
word of any person cannot liave independent authority in regard 
to matters relating to Dhanna, The reason for this lies in 
anniydind' (Su. 12) — /.c., in the fact of tlndr declaration that all 
things are evanescent; — or because they are full of incorrect words 
and expressions. 

(J) ExTinVT AND ScHERE OF THE AUTITORITV OF CUSTOMS. 

Sdfrds 1.3. 1*5 — 2^ Hohhddhih^^^ 

Kvmdrila luis estahlislied the authority of Custom and Usage — 
i.e,^ Practices of Good Men, under Sntra 1.3.7 (See above)— 4n 
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a general way. The question raised and dealt with under Sii. 
15 — ^23 is in regard to the extent and sphere of the authority of 
Customs. 

As a nialter ()t fact, it lias been found iliut lliere are eertuiu 
eustoias that are oliserved by VKaslerneis^ ; llnue are titliers tlial ari» 
peeuliar to tlie ‘Southerners’, and so forili. The question is — is 
the authority of these (histoms limited and lo(‘al, restrieied to defi- 
nite localities — or is it nnivcrsaly like that of ihc VedaV Tlie idea 
underlying this discnvssion is tliat tlu^se ('ustoms — if at jill authori- 
tative, in liowsoever a limited manner, — must owe tliat authority 
ultimately to Vedic texts; — it is argued therefore that if Customs 
have only local autliority, then the Vedic texts upon wliich they 
may be based should also have only limited authority, and thus 
the very keystone (d' the position — tlu^ anfrersal 

autlioiity of the Veda — liecoiues slutken. The Kstdhhshcd aonclv- 
ision on this qiuistion is as follows: — The \^*dic Injunctions assum- 
ed in support of these (.'ustoms cannot be tiualified by any siieci- 
fications of time and place; firstly because the speidfications 
generally spoken of are in such terms as ‘among E(isfernerii\ 
‘among Southentf’rs' and so forth; and these t(‘rms are purely 
relative; so tliat wliai is ‘Eastern’ for one man may be ‘Western’ 
for another, — and secondly becaiuse the Customs in qu(\stion are not. 
found to be observed by (dl men of any limited area; nor are they 
found to be not observtal by all persons of oilier areas. Says 
PrafdulLara {BrJudJ, MS., p. 34): — 

“There being no fixity attaching to any specification, no 
limitation is possible. That there is no fixity is proved by the 
fact (1) that the Injunction (assumed in the Veda) (*annot impose 
any such restriction, as all that an Injumdion can do is to lay down 
that a certain act .should he done ^ — and (2) that the nanies of tlio 
Customs themselves, "Holakid and the lest, cannot indicate any 
such restriction, as all that they indi(*ate is a certain Act ; — and 
that (3) there is nothing else that could specify any place or 
time.^’ 

Kuvundhf {Taniravnrtiha^ Trs., p. 244) lias talani these Soirus 
as bearing upon the question of localised or universal authority of 
the Grhyasutras and such f>mrti -Sutras as those of Cautama, and 
the like. As a matter of fact, we find that bearing the Itihdsas and 
Puranas and the Smrti of Manu^ all other Snirti-worhs^ — such as 
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tliose of (raytuina, Sh<inkluulyikh^^^ HtirUa^ 

Apasiumhciy BaiKlhdjfana and others — as also the Sutras on OrhyUy 
— are studied and followed excdusividy by only certain sec- 
tions of Bralimaiias, and each of them has its scope restricted to 
one jnirticular Veda. For instance, the Sutras of Gaatarrui and 
(rohliihi are followed l y the ('hh<ind(t(jya {SaviiiA edin) Brahmana 
only; those of I aslusilia^ by the Rfjvedins only; those of SJumkha 
and Jjikhita^ by the I njamncyin.^ ; those of Apastainbd and 
Bdudhayana, by the krsnfuY ajttrvf^dins. Thus the fact of the 
scope of these Sutras being limited affords matter for reflection; 
the question being — Is eaidi of these authoritative 

only for the particular sect mentioned above:' Or are all of them 
equally authoritative for all men? 

The Priina Facie View is as follows: — “These Sutras are, as 
a matter of fact, studied only by the said particular sects of 
Brrihmanas; hence their authority also must be restricted to those 
sects only.^’ 

The Established Conclusion is that, on account of the univcr^ 
sal character of the /njunctions, the Sinrti-SiTtras must be uivF 
versal (Su. 16); that is, they must be authoritative for all men who 
may be capable of performing the duties laid down in them; and 
as a matter of fact, caijacity to perform these duties belong to the 
people of all castes and customs inhabiting the whole country of 
Aryavarta, except the blind and such incai)aciated persons who 
are excluded. Whenever an act is meant to be restricted in any 
way, sucli restriction is clearly mentioned — as, for instance, the 
lidjasuya sacrifice has been distinctly enjoined for the ‘llaja’ 
(Ksuttriya) only. 

(K) ‘ Gkammatji’al Smhti ' 

Works dealing with Grammar also have been classed as 
\S 7 nrtid The use and authority of these, as being upon Dharina, 
have been described under Sutras l.d.24 — 29. 

Prahhdkara has raised an objiection against the introduction 
of this Topic. lie says — “What has the authoritative or un- 
authoritative character of the Grammatical Rules got to do with 
the authority of the Veda, wliich is the subject with which we are 
concerned? Even if the incorrect or corrupt fonns of words — like 
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\(/(lvV and tlie like — were really expressive and eiernal, in what 
inauner would tiiat alTeet the Vedie Injiiiiclion?” 

The answer to this that Prahhakara himself supplies is that, 
if there were no restrictions and reyfulations regarding the exact 
form in which words are denotative of ihij)gs, then the c(Mn[)re- 
hension of the Vedic. texts would remain vague and indefinite and 
there would ])e no I'ertainty ngardijig a certain w'ord being really 
expressive of a certain thing; and tliis vagueness and niu’ertainty 
would sliake the authoiity and reliability of the Veda itself. The 
Ihiles of Grammar help us to determine in wdiat form the word 
really expresses its meaning; and thus it helps us to obtain a 
definite and coire(*t idea of the meaning of Vedie Texts, {lirhail, 

m., p. 34.) 

The question of this Topic, as propounded in the liluUfja 
(Trs., p. 112) is — Are, or are not, Oic corrupt vernacular forms of 
the won] 'go' (Cow) — such as 'gorV 'goni\ 'gopolalikiV — really 
expressive of Uie, anhiial with the dewlap {i.e., the Cow), — in the 
sanuj manner in wdiich the (*orre(*t (Sanskrit) form \f/(iuh' is? 
That is, is it only the one Sanskrit wn)rd, which has behind its 
use an unbroken tradition, that is liglitly expri*ssive of the animal, 
and all the r(‘st are mere (iorrupt forms of it? Or are these also 
equally eternal and (expressive? 

The Prinia Ftfcic View is as follows: — ‘‘Tliey are all eiiually 
eternal and exprcvssive. As a niatter of fact, wo find that the cor- 
rupt w^ords also bring about the Cognition of the thing denoted, 
exactly in llic same manner as the correct Sanskrit word. This 
shows that even a hundred yeans hack, the expressive relationship 
between these w'ords and the thing denoted was there; and so on 
and on; and tliis establishes their begin niugless (eternal) 
character. Nor do wo know' of any creator or originator of ihis 
relation between the corrupt word and its denotation. From this 
it follow's that all the words — the original Sanskrit as woll as the 
corrupt Vernacular — are (‘oireet, — people should use them; 
because tliey all serve the puji)ose of expressing the meaning; and 
they are to be treated as synonymous, in the same manner as the 
synonymous Sanskrit w^ords — 'hasfa\ *hara\ 'pdnV and the rest. 
In fact, all words are used for the definite purpose of expressing 
their meaning. Nor is there any Vedie Injunction regarding the 
use of words (Su. 24), — such as only the correct Sanskrit word 
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should be used, and not the corrupt Vernacular word/’ — {Jlhdsya^ 
Trs. pp. 112-113.) 

The Tatif/ffrarlilti sets forth the Pritna Fade Vdir in a very 
elaborate form, (H)vering full forty paj^es — (Trs., pp. 259 — 299.) 

The main points made in this elaborate presentation are the 
following: — (1) ^(rdvJ* and such oilier Vernamilar corruptions are 
as expressive as the Sanskrit word ^(raulp ; — (2) the corrupt forms 
are as correct as the original Sanskrit; — (3) the Vernacular form 
is not a corruption at all ; it is as peceptible by the Ear as any 
correct word; — (4) they are all — the original Sanskrit and the 
Vernacular — equally eternal; it is not possible to trace any begin- 
ning in time for either (5) no transcendental result can follow' 
from the use of the so-called Sanskrit form; as the use of this also 
serves the only purpose of expressing the meaning; specially 
because such use does not form the subject of Vedic Injunction; — 
(6) Grammar (‘annot lie regarded as a "sh(lstr(i\ ‘Scripture’; be- 
(!aUiSe w'orks on the subje(*t are not found to bear the form of the 
Veda; in fact, the explanations provided by the Science of Gram- 
mar do not differ in any way from the ordinary explanation of 
vernacular words; — (7) The Science of Grammar cannot derive its 
authority from (he V(*da; as it does not treat of Action^ wliich 
alone forms the subject-matter of the V<*da proper; (8) Grammar 
cannot be regarded as an integral paj*t of the Veda; as it is not 
found to serve any useful purpose in matteis relating to Dharvifi ; 
specially in the matter of expressing their meanings, the words of 
the Veda do not stand in need of the Buies of Grammar; — (9) the 
ordinary usage of w'ords cannot be based upon Grammar; as 
Grammar itself proceeds entirely on the basis of Usage itself. 
(yVmtrr/.Fo., Trs., p. 298.) 

There are some portions of this elaborate presentation of the 
Prima Fade Vii^w in the Tantravdrillai which are specially 
interesting. 

It takes up vrrhativi a number of Vedic texts which support 
the idea of Grammar being the means of accomplishing Dharma, 
(1) The first text quoted is the one where it has been declared that 
— K single w'ord, correctly used, becomes the means of fulfilling 
all desires in Heaven and on Earth.’ — But in reality (his is a 
praise of Vedic Study y and has no bearing upon the Science of 
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Grammar. (2) The second text quoted is that where it is said that 
‘ the Bruhmana slioiild not behave like the Mlechehha’, — where 
^behaving like the Mlechclilui’ has been taken to stand for * the 
using of corrupt forms of words.’ But this text only prohibits 
the distorting of the traditional reading of the Vedic text. (3) The 
third text quoted is that — ^ If one performing tlie Agnfhotra 
happens to utter an Apash/ihda, he shall perform the Sdrasvati- 
in expiation of this’, — wliere ^(tpashahda * has been taken 
to mean ‘ corrupt or wrong word.^ But this lays down the Expia- 
tt)ry Bite, only as to be performed by one who happens to tell a Ue^ 
or distort a Vedic tc,rt, or to piomnince a word of foreujn orifjhi, 
and it has nothing to do with tlie uttering of words not sanctioned 
by the comparatively modern rules of Grammar.” {Tantro^V a. 
Trs., 26&-270.) 

”The greatest autliorities oh the S(‘ience of Grammar are 
found to have made use of ungrammatical words and expressions; 
even in the works of Pdnini^ Kdtijdyana and Pdtafijalf , we meet 
with many ungrammatical expressions. For instance, — (a) we 
have tlie Sutra (Panini 1.4.30 ) — ^Janihiruth prakrfih* ; where we 
find two grammatical mistakes: — (1) the term ^janV stands for the 
root ‘yV/n’ (to produce); and it is in connection with the 
(creator) of this root that the Sfitra evidently prescribes the use 
of the Ablative Ending; which is absurd; as the said ending can 
be attached to the tcrw — not to the creator of it. (2) The second 
mislake in tliis Sutra is iluit the com])ound \/antl(irtu/V itself is 
ungrammatical; as it is a direct infringement of Panini’s Sutra 
2.2.15, which lays down that there can be no compounding with 
nouns ending in ^trcli and ^aka^ affixes; and here we have the com- 
pounding of the term ^larrtp which contains the ^trclV affix. In 
K at ijdi/ana\s Varti/at also, we meet witl* the .sentenc e 

vvliere the compound is ungrammatical,— 

being an infringement of Pauini’s Sutra 2.2.15; as the term 
^Vdehaka* ends in the ^akn^ affix and as such is uncompoundable 
under the said Sutra, In Patahjali’s Hhdsjja also, we meet with 
the expression which is an T'^^py/rw.^rtscompound con- 

taining within itself a Dva^ahm compound; tlie whole compound 
being expounded as 

^'3** absolutely necessary to delete 
in the former compound the Nominative Termination in Uivih', 
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in iiocordance with Punini’s Sfi. 2.4.71; but this has not been 
done. The correct form of tlie expression WTnild be 

‘‘As regards the uses of the Science of Grammar, the Mahd^ 
hhdsija has described several uses, the chief of which are 

Tliese have been thus explained: — (a) 
Preservation, of the Veda. It is argued that the text of the Veda 
is preserved, guarded, against corrupiion, by the laws of Gram- 
mar. — As a matter of fact howT^ver, ivhat really preserves the 
Vedi(* texts is the work of the teacliers and tlieir pui:)ils. The 
Vedi(* texts or their order of seciuence have nothing to gain from 
Grammar; they have been i)reserved from corruption so far by the 
cure and devoiion and the strict discipline under which it is read 
and studied, (b) The second use ascribed to Gilraminar is OJir/, 
‘(A)nje(‘tural Modification*; — for t‘xample, there is a Mantra used in 
offering, which contains the name of the substance offered — Vylhi- 
corn for instant’e; when tlie same Mantra comes to be used in con- 
ne(*tion with an offering, where the sulxstance offered is Nlvara^ 
enrn.^ — not VrJht — then the relevant word in the Mantra ^is modi- 
fied*, changed; {vide Mimamsa-Su. 9. 3. 1-2). It has been argued 
by the Grammarian that the (‘xact form of this ‘modification* can 
be determined only with the help of Grammar. As a matter of 
fact lioW'ever, the rules of Grammar do not help in this matter 
at all; the exact form of the modification is determined bv other 
means, through the Veda itself. In fact the rules of Grammar, 
having been made by men, can never have an authority in matters 
relating to Dhartna in general, and to the Vvda tert in particular, 
(c) The third use ascribed to Grammar is ^ a (pavin’* ‘scrijjture* ; and 
what is meant is that (Grammar has been included under ‘scrip- 
tures*, wdiere the ‘Scripture* has been defined as including the 
‘Six Subsidiaries* and Grammar is one of these Six. In reality, 
however. Grammar has no claim to be regarded as one of the ‘Six 
Subsidiary Sciences’ ; and when the ‘Scriptures* are described as 
containing ‘the Six Subsidiaries*, what are meant are the 
Meau!^ of Intvrpretntion , consisting of (1) Shrnti (Direct Asser- 
tion), (2) Linfja (Indicative Word), (3) Valya (Syntactican Gon- 
nection), (4) Praharann (Context), (5) Sthdna (Order of Sequence' 
and (6) SatmVdiyd (Name), and not Shil.ni, Kalpa and the rest. 
The Vedic Injunction which enjoins the study of the ‘Six Subsv 
diaries* distinctly asserts that such study does not bring about 
any Results; hence the assertion in the MaJidhlidsya that ‘ th® 
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knowledge of Grammar is Dharwa- yov the assertion of Kdtyuynna 
that ^the using of words in ac(‘ordance with the Kules of Grammar 
brings prosperity' — cannot but be rejected as being contrary to 
the said Vedic Injunction, (d) The Fourth use attributed to 
Grammar is mentioned as ^Laghn ^ ; which means that Grammar 
helps to siin'plify the process of differentiating the correct from 
the incorrect forms of words. This claim is entirely unfounded ; 
as a matter of fact all that Grammatical works do is to j^oiiit out 
the forms of words that are already known, — and they do this by 
means of an endlessly complicated process of queer roots and 
affixes and tenninations. And yet there are very few students 
who can rightly apply all this elaborate process to words when 
actually using them. Thus instead of Simi)lifying', Grammar 
tends only to confound and complicate the use of words, (e) The 
fifth use claimed for Grammar is spoken of as ^ Amndeha^ whicli 
is taken to mean that Grammar helps in removing doubts relating 
to the exact meaning of Yedic texts. This claim also is not well 
founded; because Grammar does not in any way help us to ascer- 
tain the meaning of words or sentences; in fact it deals merely 
with the verbal forw of Avords and has no bearing on tbeir exact 
signification. 

^‘The 3IahnhhfUya has qxioted a number of Vedic texts which, 
it explains, indicate the usefulness of Grammar. But every one 
of them is ( apable of other and more rational explanations. 
For instance, the Vedic text speaks of Hhe four kinds of speech, 
which alone are used by learned Brahmanas’, and this lias been 
taken as referring to the four kinds of words — Nmins^ Fcriv, 
Prefixes and Nipdtas; and it has been argued that the right 
knowledge of these can be obtained only through Grammar. As 
a matter of fact however the ^four kinds of speech' stands for the 
four forms, or stages of speech — Para^ l*ashya)ifl, Afadhyn fnn and 
Vaikhart, 

‘‘Thus then, Grammar is found to consist in random and 
contradictory statements, and to be devoid of any basis in the 
Veda; and as such it is entirely useless. 

“Grammar thus being found to be useless, there can be no 
point in regulating our usage of words according to the rules of 
Grammar. Hence the conclusion is that all the words — the 
original Sanskrit as well as the corrupt Vernacular — can equally 

Fr32 
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exx)re8s things and ideas and hence one or the other may be used 
optionally/’ 

In answer to the above Prirna Fade View the Established Con- 
elusion is as follows, as embodied in Siitras 25 — ^29: — ^The view 
that all the words in question — Sanskrit and Vernacular — are 
similar words having the same meaning and all have an un- 
broken tradition behind them, is not correct. Because such a view 
can be held only on the strength of the fact that we find all of 
them — even the corrupt Vernacular ones — ^l)ringing about the 
cognition of the things denoted. But this phenomenon can be 
explained as coming about tlirough the ('orrect Sanskrit word it- 
self, which is recalled to the mind by its similarity to the corrupt 
Vernacular w’ord pronounced. That is, for instance, when the 
Vernacular word ^(javV is pronouni*ed, it brings to our 'mind the 
correct Sanskrit word ^(7(iuh\ which latter in its turn, brings about 
the cognition of the animal dejioted. Thus the conclusion is that 
among all these words, there is only one — the correct Sanskrit 
word ^Gavfy — which is Eternal and really expressive. In case of 
the several Sanskrit synonyms — ^like the words ^hastu\ ^kara^* 
— the connection of every one of these with the denotation is 
equally eternal; such being the teaching of authoritative teachers, 
according to whom 4ill these words are grammatically correct, 
while the Vernacular words like ^tjdin\ etc., are not gram- 

matically correct. (Su. 26 and Bha. Trs., p. 113.) 

On this point, the truth can be ascertained only through close 
attention, — and through tlie application of certain general prin- 
ciples (Sti. 27), The number of words being endless, it is not 
])ossible to read up and collect all of them; hence for the purpose 
of indicating all correct word-forms, the only means that we have 
at our command is the laying down of certain broad general prin- 
ciples and definitions that would take in all the correct word-forms. 
It is exactly this that is done by the Science of (iranimar; while 
this is of great use to us in the ascertaining of both correct and 
incorrect words. It is not as has been supposed that the expres- 
siveness of words is dependent upon Grammar. As a matter of 
fact, this expressiveness of words is actually cognised in day to day 
experience; and it is only when it is found that correct and in- 
correct words have been mixed up in usage, that the Grammatical 
Kules step in to help us in distinguishing the correct Avord from 
its corruptions. (Tantra-Vd^ Trs., p. 305). As a matter of fact, 
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(a) we cannot think of any point of time when the grammatical 
laws did not exist; — (b) we find Vedie texts supplying the requi- 
site basis for all the six Elements of Grammar — viz,^ (1) the 
Etymology of words, (2) corre<'t word-forms, (S) injunctions to use 
only correct words, (4) axdual use of such words, (6) prohibition of 
incorrect word-forms, and (6) avoidance, in practice, of such 
word-forms. All these therefore are accepted as being beginning- 
less. Then again, common people are unable to distinguish the 
e^epresatve from the inexpressive word; and it is only the Rules of 
Grammar that can help us to do this. Thus both Grammar and 
Usage conjointly enable us to find out the truly expressive word. 
And in cases wdiere there is conflict betwen Usage and Grammatical 
Rules, the latter has to be regarded as superior; because as Smrti 
it is more’authoriiative than Usage, (see above). — {Tantra-Vd* Trs., 
pp. 306-307.) 

It is not fair to deny to Grammar the title of ^Shdstra\ 
^Scripture\ when, in its commonly accepted conventional sense, 
this term includes all the fourteen vScien(*es, I’/f/yd.^, among whom 
Grammar is also included. Ueing a ^Sh(hstfn\ Grammar stands on 
the same footing as *Smrfi'; hence its authoritative character can- 
not be denied. (Ihid,^ p. 317.) 

As declared in the Vnrtika (of Katyayana), the use of Gram- 
mar lies in the laying down of certain restrictions wdiich help in 
the fulfilling of Dharvia; the two restrictions laid down by it 
are: — (1) that one should use only correrf forms of words, the 
knowledge and using of such words leading the person to Heaven; 
this is a restriction which is laid down in the Veda also; and 
(2) that such and such words are correct; this restriction occurring 
in Grammar alone. (Ihid,, p. 319.) 

(L) WouDS IN THE Veda are the Same as those in Ordinary 

Usage. 


Sutras 1 . 0 . oO — 

The correctness of the Word is to be ascertained with the help 
of Grammar. But w’hat we are concerned with is what is it that 
the word expresses. In a rough manner w^e know what is expressed 
hy words in our common ])arlaDce. But w^e are considering the 
means of knowing Dharnw; and the Veda and Smrti have been 
found to be the reliable source of information on this point. In 
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order to find out therefore tlie exact meaning of Veda and Smfti 
texts, we have to see what is the exact denotation of words. This 
we have already discussed under Verbal Cognition^ where we have 
seen that what the word denotes is the Universal or Cldss. This 
is one part of tlie Topic discussed under Sii. 30 — 36. But as a 
preliminary to this it has been considered whether the word found 
in the Veda, and the meaning exx>ressed by it there — are the same as 
in common iiarlance. This is nec'essary be<aiuse the conclusion that 
words denote Universals has been deduced from facts of common 
experience, whose bearing upon Veda and upon Dharma is open to 
question. 

The qiu?stion thus to be (*onsidered is — {(i) Are the words found 
in the Veda the same as those used in (‘ommon imrlanca or differ- 
ent? (6) Are they denotative of the same things as in common 
parlance? (Bhasya Trs., p, 116.) 

The Prima Pncie View is that the words and their meanings 
in the Veda must be dift'erent from those in common parlance. 
Because they are named ditferently and their forms also are differ- 
ent. The words in the Veda are named ^rauUka^ while others are 
called — in the Veda we find that the word ^AgnV de- 

notes Indra and as such must be different from tJje word Uigni' 
denoting Fire in common i)arlance; — similarly we find the Veda 
speaking of ‘ deva^go ^ — the Cow of the Heaven — moving on its 
hack; this ^go^ therefore must be different from the ordinary cow 
which moves on its legs; and so on in several cases. (Bhdsya Trs., 

p 116 .) 

The Estahlished Conchision is that the words in the Veda 
must be the same as those in i;ommon parlance and the things 
expressed by them also must be the same; because thus alone are 
Injunctions possible — says Su. 30. If the two sets of words and 
their meanings were dift'erent then we could not understand the 
Vedic Injumdions, which thus would fail in their purpose. An- 
, other reason is that as a matter of fact there is no differentiation 
betioeen the two sets of words (Sutra). That is, we do not perceive 
any difference between the words in the Veda and those in common 
parlance; similarly we find the same meaning denoted by both. 
As for the few stray instances cited above, they can be easily 
explained. {Bhdsya Trs., p. 117). 
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Kuma>rila is not satisfied with the limited scope given to the 
Topic by the manner in which the Prima Facie View has been set 
forth in the Bhckya; by this the usefulness of the whole Topic 
becomes very much circumscribed. He therefore states the Prima 
Facie View as follows: — ‘‘In as much as we find that the words of 
the Veda differ from those of common parlance, on the points — 
(1) that the formers are to be read in a prescribed maimer of 
accentuation, etc., not so the latter, — (2) that the verbal forms of 
the words and sentences in the Veda are irrevocably fixed, while 
the latter are variable. — (3) that the names and forms of the two 
are different. — ^we conclude that all the words used in the Veda are 
entirely different from those in common parlance/^ {TantrOrVa. 
Trs., p. 326.) 

Tlie form of the E'^tabUshed Conclusion however remains the 
same as before — that the words used in the Veda, as also the things 
denoted by them, are the same as those in common parlance. 
{Ibid.) 

On j). 353 (Trs.) Knvulrila has emphasised his view that the 
ditt’erence between the two sets must be held to be based upon 
accentuatioji and such other details, — not upon denotations. 
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WHAT ARK THE ACTS THAT CONSTITUTE ‘DHAKMA’ > 

(A) Introductory. 

In Discourse I, Jaimfnl has dealt with the Means of knowing 
Dharma , — what should he done. Firstly, it lias been shown that 
the Vedic In} unction is the best and most directly reliable Means 
of knowing: it; — secondly that the (diaracter of such Means .belongs 
— somewhat remotely, — also to tlie iJeclaniatorg Vedic Teds, the 
Vedic Mantra-Texts^ the Vedic Names ^ as als4i to Smxii^ and 
Usage. Thus the first discourse has supplied the full answer to 
the question — ‘What are the reliable Means of obtaining Know^- 
ledge of /Jhartna?^ In answering tliis (luestion in detail, it has 
also been show n that the true character of Dharma belongs to sucli 
actions as — (a) the Agnihotra and the like — 'vyhich are directly 
enjoined in the Vedic Injunctive texts, — (h) llie Astakd and the 
like, — which are laid down in tlie Smrti, — {e) the Holdka and tlie 
like, — as establivslied by Usage and Custom, and so forth. But so 
far, these few’ actions have been mentioned only by way of illus- 
tration, bringing out the general principles of interpretation there- 
in discussed ; and tlie detailed consideration of the particular 
character of the enjoined acts was left over foj- the second 
Discourse. 

Thus the second Discourse supplies the detailed aiisw’er to 
the second question — ‘What are the acts that constitute DKarmaV 

It is necessary now* to consider W’hat enjoined Acts are Primary 
and W’liat are Secondary or Suhsld iary ; and to this end, it is neces- 
sary to consider what Acts are different and what non-different ; 
this is tlie subject -matter — none other — of the Second Discourse. 
{Bhdsya^ Trs., p. 167.) 

On this Kuvmrila {TantraA'd. Trs., p. 467) has the follow’- 
ing remarks : — What is explained in the present Discourse is that 
one Action is known to be differ enf from another on account of the 
two being mentioned by tw’O different words; — and it is in the 
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wake of ditferenee among tlie Acts that we^ have uu explanation of 
difference among the Apilrras resulting from tlie Arts; and lastly, 
it is for ascertaining which is the Action that brings 
about the Apurva that we liave the consideration of divi- 
sion of Actions into ‘Primary’ and ‘Secondary’ or ‘Subsidiary’. 
That is to say, (1) Difference nmonp Acfixms is the natural direct 
subject-matter of the J}is<‘ourse; — (2) with a view to establish this 
difference among Actions, it is necessary to consider the question 
of difference among the Apilrvas brought about by the Actions;— 
(8) thus far it might appear that all Arts bring a])out Apftrva^; 
hence ctnues the necessity of differentiating among Actions, as to 
which are Primarg and Avhicdi Suhsidiarg^ because as a general 
principle the Apurva. is brought about by the Primarg Act. This 
matter "of Primarg and Sults/diarg acts has been dealt with only 
briefly in ihis Discourse*; its detailed consideration forms the sub- 
ject-matter of the Third Discourse. 

/^rahlulkara, ever anxious to tium all dis(*ussions to the Vedic 
text itself, propounds the question in the form — What are the 
several te,rts that enjoin the several acts (‘onstituting Dhannni — 
According to him therefore, the subject-matter of the preaei^t 
Discourse (*onsists of differeJice among the texts enjoining the 
several arts ^ — not the difference among the Acts themselves;-— 
these latter being regardi*d as different (dearly on the ground of 
tin* different texts enjoining them. 

The above view of Praldiakara has l>een criticised by the 
followers of K umarihi, according* to whom the subjjeet-iuatter of 
the Discourse consists directly of Difference aitiong Actions them- 
selves, and the other matters that come in are only those that are 
directly or indir(*ctly connected with that same subject. 

Before j^roceeding with this main subject of Difference among 
Actions, the Siifra deals with certaiji matters whose consideration 
is essential for that main (luestion. We have seen how the main 
point that may mark out one A(*tion as different from another is 
the Apilrva or Transcendental Effect resulting from them. A 
preliminary enquiry therefore is necessary on the following ques- 
tions : — (1) Is there any sueh thing as the said Apilrva? (This is 
dealt with under Sii. 5) — (2) Which is the particular word in the 
Injunctive text to which the Apurva resulting from the enjoined 
Act is related? (This is dealt with under Sutras 1 — 4), (3) Divi- 
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sion of Actions into Primary and Svhsidiarj/. (Dealt ^;ith under 

gfi. 6— 8). 


(B) Apithva. 

As regards (luestion (1) — Is (here any such (hin^ as Apurca — 
it has been dealt with under Su. 2.1.t5, whicb starts off with the 
Estahlished Conolu-non — ^ There is Apurva hecause Action is 
enjoined^ ; — leavin^if tlie Priwa Fade F/e/r represented ])y the 
question itself. 

The Established Coiiclvsion has been thus explained in (he 
Bhdsya (Trs., p. 175). There must be such a thing as Apvrva , — 
because Action is enjoined — in such injunctions as ‘Desiring 
Heaven, one should perform Sacrifice.^ If there were* no such 
thing as Apureq^ such an injunction would he meaningless; 
because the Sacrifice itself is something perishable, — and if it were 
to perish without briiiging into existence something else, then the 
Result, in the shape of ‘Heaven’, could never come almut. From 
this it follows that the act of Sacrifice does bring about something 
^some Force or Poten<‘y — which continues to exist and operate 
|ill the final Result — ‘Heaven’ — is accomplished. The act of 
Sacrifice itself cannot and does not continue to exist after it has 
itself been accomplished; and because the Act is i)erishable, it 
must be taken as bringing into existence some .such Potency as 
* Apurva* which leads on to the Result. (Bhasya) 

The Priina Fade View on this (juestion has been thus ela- 
borated by PrahhMaro {Brhnfl^ MS., p. +7B) — “The Injunction 
imparted by the Injunctive Word only urges the Agent to the 
performance of a certain action^ and not towards anything desired 
by him; — the Action is wjinething ephemeral, and cannot be 
present immediately before the attainment of the result by the 
Agent; — hence, in order to meet these difficulties, we must a6cept 
the Sacrifice itself to be either everlasting, or (‘apable of bringing 
about a certain potency or faculty in the Xyent, or the favours of 
the Deity, and there can be no justification for assuming any such 
thing as Apurva,** 

In answer to the above Prima Facie View^ PrabhaJeara con- 
tinues — At the very outset you commit a mistake in assuming that 
the Injunctive Word prompts the Ag^nt to Action; while what 
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the Injunction really does is to prompt him to Activity or Exer- 
tion; and the particular act denoted by the root# of the Injlunctive 
Word is only the object of that Activity or Exertion, Thus 
then, what is denoted by the Injunctive Sentence is the *Niyoga\ 
the Mandatory Force, — this Mandate prompts the man to Exertion 
pertaining to some sort of action denoted by the verbal root. The 
assumption that the Act itself is everlasting is contrary to all 
evidence. The Soul also, by its very omnipresence, must be 
inactive; hence the immediate cause of the Kesult cannot be some- 
thing abiding in the Soul. 

The whole of this matter has been put clearly, from the 
Prdhhakara point of view, in the Pralaranapanchiha (pp. 185 et. 
seq.); — from which we learn as follows: — 

There can be no doubt as to the evanescent character of the 
Sacrifice itself ; it is borne out by common experiepce. Nor can 
the Sacrifice be regarded as laid down for the purpose of securing 
the favours of the Deity, as there is no evidence to support this 
idea. As a matter of fact also. Sacrifices are never performed for 
that purpose; the Deity is there only as a hypothetical Entity 
postulated as the recipient o^ the Sacrificial Offering; and there 
can be no pleasing or displeasing of such an Entity. Nor can we 
accept the view that the verbal root with the Injlunctive Affix 
expresses an Action tending to produce, in the Agent, a certain 
Faculty which is the immediate cause of the final result. Though 
this is the view favoured by Kumfirihi„ it has not been accepted 
by Prahhdha/ra^ as there is no reason for the postulating of any 
such Faculty in the Agent. That the Act of Sacrifice produces 
any such Faculty in the Agent is not proved either by Perception 
or by Inference, or even by Scripture, — ^there being no Vedic 
text asserting such a Faculty. Specially as we find that the act 
(of Sacrifice) is brought about by the Exertion (or Activity) of the 
Agent; and therefore the causal potency must reside in this 
Exertion, which Exertion, therefore, should be what is expressed 
by the Injunctive Word. The appearance of the Faculty in ques- 
tion might be said to be proved by Presumption, based upon the 
consideration that the Action cannot be the cause of the Final 
Eesult, without some such Faculty lasting during the time interven- 
ing between the completion of the Act and the appearance of the 
Result. But what this Presumption can point to is only some 
such Faculty in the ^ct itself, not in the Acting Agent, 

F. 33 
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The whole matter of this ^ApUrva^ and ^Niyoffa^ is thus ex- 
pounded in Prahminapanchilid (p. 187); Sutra 1.1.2 has shown 
that \vhat the Injunctive Sentence denotes is the *Kdrya\ some^ 
thing to he effected \ — ^^(2) in the heginning* of Discourse VI, the 
Sutra has shown that, of this Kdrya, denoted by the Injunctive 
Sentence, the Niyojya, — /.<?., the person prompted to effect or 
hring ahout that Kd:<rya^ — is one wdio is desirous of acquiring for 
himself some desirable result in the shape of Heaven or some such 
thing, — ‘Which is thus related to the said Kdrya \ — (3) in the 
Bddaryddhilaran (Su. 3.1.3) it has been proved that it is the 
Kdrya that is the direct cause of the appearance of the Desirable 
Result, which is desired by, and hence (lualifies, the prompted 
person; — (4) in the Deratddhilarana (Sal. 9.1.9), the Bhdsya has 
shown that th^ Kdrya^ which is to he effected^ is not the act; as the 
Act can never be the Direct cause of the Desired Result; nor 
coud it be held to lead to ihe Result throxigh the favour of the 
Deity to whom the Sacrifice is offered; nor can it be regarded as 
leading to the Result tliroiigh a certain potency in the Agent him- 
self ; and yet it is well-knowm that either the Act itself, or some 
Potency subsisting therein, does not last long enough to bring 
about the Result directly, (5) In the Apiirva/JhiJmrana (2.1.5), 
we have the final conclusion led up to by all the above Adhi- 
karanas : That which is denoted by the Injunctive affix is the 

^Kdrya* — soviething to he effected — which inheres in the Agent, 
the person prompted by the Injunction, in relation to wffiom the 
said ^Kfirya^ is indicated; — as this ^Kdrigd is not cognisable by any 
of the ordinary Means of Knowdedge, it has been called *Apurva\ 
something new, not known before. The connection of this ^Kdr^jaf 
with the Agent and the Action (of Sacrifice, for instance) may be 
thus traced: — The ^ Kdrya- by its very nature is something 
brought about by Krti or operation, — and this operation is none 
other than the Exertion of the Agent. In the Bhdvdrthddhikarmia 
(2.1.1) again, it is shown that no such Exertion is possible inde- 
pendently of some act denoted by the verbal root. Thus what the 
Injtinctive Sentence denotes in this connection is the Niyoga, 
prompting or 'mandate, relating to that Act. This Act, thus being 
the object of the Prompting, comes to be spoken of as the instru- 
ment’ by which that Prompting is accomplished, as shown under 
Sfi. 3.1.3. Even though the said Kdrya is brought into existence 
at a tinac other than the appearance of the final Result, yet, in as 
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much as it is inseparably related to the Prompted Agent, — in 
whom the desire for the Result subsists, — tliore is nothing incon- 
gruous in regarding that Kdrya as tlie direct cause of the Final 
Result. This ^ Kdrya' has been calh^d 'Apuwa' by the Vhdsya, 
by reason of its being something new to all other Means of Know- 
ledge, save the Injunctive Sentenc.e. The name given to it by 
Prabhdkara is ^Niyoya' Prompting, Mandatory ForcCy on account 
of the fact that it acts as an incentive to the prowpted person 
(Niyojya) and makes him put forth an F.ccrtUm towards the action 
denoted by the verbal root contained in the Injunctive Word. 
This *Kdrya' or ^Niyoga' is denoted, neither by the verbal root, 
nor by the Injunctive Affix, nor by any other vsingle word in the 
Injunctive Sentence; it is denoted by that Sentence as a whole* 
All other necessary factors being expressed by the several w'ords 
in the Sentence, — M'hat the Sentence as a tvhole denotes is the said 
Niyoga or Mandatory Force as related to the Prompted Person 
denoted by some other word in the Sentence, — mentioning the 
Result, the desirer of which is the Prompted Person. That the 
Niyoga or Prompting is thus expressed by the Sentence as a whole 
is also proved by the fact that the general rule is tliat, that which 
is the principal factor made kiiowni by the Sentence constitutes 
the ‘meaning’ of that Sentence; and there is no doubt that of all 
the factors made known by the Sentence, the said Niyoga or Promp- 
ting is the most important. Even thougli the Final Result has 
all the appearance of the most important factor, yet it is the 
Niyoga that is really so; and the Result also has to be regarded as 
subservient to the Niyoga, in view of the fa(*t fhat tlie Result conies 
in as one of the factors neccvssary for the making up of the full 
Niyoga, That is to say, the Niyoga cannot be true Niyoga or 
Prompting until there is a Niyojya, tlie Person Prompted to 
Exertion; as unless there is Exertion^ the Niyoga does not attain 
its full character; then again ivithout the Agent, there can be no 
exertion; — and lastly, it is only the Person desiring the Result 
issuing from the Action who is entitled to its performan(*e. Thus 
indirectly, through the Agent, the Result becomes a necessary 
factor in the Niyoga itself. This relation between tlie Niyoga and 
the Result is similar to that between the Master and the Servant; 
without the ‘Servant’, the master cannot be a true ‘master’, and 
yet it is the Master who is the more important jierson of 
the two. 
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The PrakaranaTpanchikd raises an interesting question here: — 
“The Niyoga^ the Prompting or Mandatory Foi'ce, is an 
effect; hence it must be evanescent^ like the Action itself; 
if then the Action cannot be the direct cause of the Result, on 
account of its evanescence, then the same may be said of the 
jSiyoga also.” 

This same objection applies to the Apurva also, as propounded 
by the Bhdfta. The author liimself is unable to pjpovide a satis- 
factory answer. All that he says is that the Niyoga 6r Prompting 
does not bring about the Result, immediately on its own appear- 
ance; in its action towards the bringing about of the Result, it 
stands in need of certain auxiliaries which are not always avail- 
able; and until the appearance of these auxiliaries the Result can- 
not appear. This explanation does not meet the difficulty that 
the Niyoga itself cannot, and does not, exist at the time that the 
Result appears. He has explained in another plmje that it is 
through the Prompted Agent that the Niyoga^ appearing at the 
present time, brings about the Result at a future time. This 
however is as much as tu say that the Niyoga produces something 
in the Agent, which something brings about the Result. This 
would practically be the Bhatta view, by which the Action produces 
a certain Faculty or Fotency, in the Agent which Faculty leads 
to the Pinal Result. In fact, the Frdbhdkara assumes a Niyoga 
intervening between the Result and the Something lasting produced 
by the Niyoga, he does not call it ^F acuity \ ^Sa^mskdra\ like 
Kumdrila; but it comes to the same thing. Shdlikandtha has tried 
to meet the difficulty by calling in the aid of Adrsta, Hestiny; he 
says that it is only when the Niyoga is aided by Adrsta, Destiny; 
that it brings the Pinal Result. 

Another question arising in this connection is that, what has 
been said above may be all right so far as those acts are concerned 
which have been enjoined as leading to desirable results, but how 
would it apply to those which have been enjoined as compulsory^ 
without reference to any results, or to those that have been forbid- 
den, — i.Bm, whose non-performance has been enjoined? The ans- 
wer to this is that in the exposition of the Niyoga, the desire for 
the Result has been brought in only as something whose presence 
in the Agent enables and entitles him to perform the Act. In the 
case of those actions that have been enjoined as compulsory, as to 
be performed throughout Ufcy — any person who is endowed with 
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lifcy is entitled to the performance of the acts; so that the 
title and character of the Agent become duly accomplished; 
and this is all that is necessary for the Explanation of the 
Niyoga. 

Under Kumdrila^s view {Taritra-^Vd. Trs. p. 504), the Apurva 
is ‘a potency, in the Principal Action, or in the Agent, which did 
not exist prior to the performance of that Action, and whose exist- 
ence is proved by the authority of the Scriptures’. Before their 
performance, there is in the Sacrifices tJiemselves, in the first in- 
stance, an incapacity to lead any one to Heaven, — and in the second 
place, in the Agent, an incapacity to aitain Heaven ; — both these in- 
capacities become set aside by the performance of the Sacrifice; — 
this performance also xiroduces a Potency or Capacity by virtue of 
w'hich Heaven is attained; — to this capacity, we apply the name 
Apurva, The proof of the existence of such an Apiirva lies in Pre- 
sumiition, based upon the fact that without some such Capacity or 
Potency, Vedic texts are wholly inexplicable. For instance, there are 
many V edic texts asserting that certain Sacrifices lead the Sacrificer 
to Heaven; — the idea being that he goes to Heaven, not indeed im- 
mediately on the completion of the Sacrifice, but after the perfor- 
mer’s death. The question then arises that, as a general rule, the 
Effect comes into existence cither while its Cause is still present, 
or immediately after the Cause has ceased to exist; but in the 
case in question, the Sacrifice ceases to exist at the present moment, 
while the attainment of Heaven comes ten or twelve or more years 
later. This can be explained only by the hypothesis that the Sac- 
rifice, on its completion, produces directly a certain potency or 
faculty in the Agent, wJiich resides in him, like several other facul- 
teis, throughout life, at the end of which it leads him to 
Heaven. Without some such intervening Potency or Faculty, — 
as the connecting link between the Sacrifice and its Result — the 
causal relation between these two cannot be explained. Apurva 
thus is nothing more than a Force set in motion by the Action of 
Sacrifice, this Force being the Direct Instrument whereby, sooner 
or later, the Action brings about the Result. There is nothing 
incongruous in this hypothesis ; as every action is found to set going 
certain forces, either in a substance, or in persons connected with 
the Substance; and the Force thus set going brings about the 
Result, as soon as it reaches its full development with the aid of 
attendant auxiliaries. 
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This whole process is thus systematically stated in the 
Nydyarndluhvisi^ra : — 

(1) The Sentence — ‘Une desiriug Heaven should perform 

Sacrifices’ — lays down tlie fact that the act of Sacri* 
jice is instrumental in the bringing about of the 
attainment of Heaven. 

(2) Then there arises the question — ^IIow can the SacHjice^ 

which ceases to exist at the moment that its perform- 
ance is complete, bring about the Besult, at a much 
later time? 

(3) The answer to tliis is that the Sacrifice brings about the 

Final Ilesult through the Agency of the Force called 
^Apurva\ 

(4) A further question arises — How’^ is this Apiirva brought 

into existence? 

(5) The answ^er is — By the performance of the Sacrifice, 

In ail simple sacrifices there is a single Apurva bringing about 
a single Eesult. But there are ertain elaborate Sacunfices w’hich 
are highly complex, being made up of a number of Subsidiary 
Sacrifices; such for instance, as the Darsha-FurncLnm^ Sacrifice. 
In all such Sacrifices, there are as a rule, four kinds of Apurva: — 
(1) The PhaJ apurva^ the Productive Potency, that whi(*h leads to 
the Result directly, and as such, is the invmediate cause of the 
Result; — (2) the Saviiiddy apurva, the Collective Force; — in the 
Darslia^Purnavuisa Sacrifices the three main Sacrifices performed 
on the Moonless day form one group, aaid tlie three performed on 
the Full-Moon day, another group ; each of these two groups, occur- 
ring at different points of time, could not have a single Apurva; 
hence each group should have a distinct Apurva of its own, — the 
two Apurvas combining to produce the final Phnldpurva ; — each of 
these tw^o distinct Apurvas is called ^Saviuddydpurva\ ‘Collective 
Apurva’, — as brought about by a yroup of three Sacrifices. (3) 
The Utpatty apurva , — ‘Initial ApiinuP ; /.e., the three Apurvas fol- 
lowing from each of the three Sacrifices constituting the first group 
of the Darsha-Purriaindsa, and the three following from the three 
Sacrifices constituting the second group. (4) Angdpurva — Each 
of these Sacrifices is made up of a number of minor acts, each of 
which, in its turn, brings about au Apurva of its own, through 
which it helps the main Sacrifice in bringing about its Result. 
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(C) To What Word is the Aturva Redated? 

The second question is — Which is the particular word in the 
Injunctive text to whicl) the Apurva resulting from the enjoined 
act is related, — and which would, on that account, indicate the 
difference or non-difference among tln^ Apurvas^ and thence also 
among the themselves? This (inestion has been dealt with 

under Sii. 2. 1. 1 — 4. 

'T\ie.,B}id,^ya (Trs. p. 168) begins with a preliininary enquiry; 
the question being — Is a different Dhomui enjoined by each one 
of the words in the Tnjunciive text? Or is a single Dhdrma en- 
j'oined by the Sentence as a whole? — Tlic Privui Facie Viev) is 
that — ‘‘A distinct Dlairma is enjoined by each one of the words,’* 
— The K^stahlislicd. Conclusion is that oin^ tt‘xt enjoins only one 
Dharma as bringing al)out the Apilrcn, 

Then the question arises — ^Whicdi is that one word which lays 
down DJiarvia and to which fhe resultant Apurra is ladated? Is it 
related to tlie Nouns (denoting Substances and Qualities)? or to 
Verbs (denoting Actions)? The answer to this question is con- 
tained in the lihrirartliddhikarOna of the Sutras (2. 1.1 -4), The 
Prima Facie View is that the Apurva is related to both Nouns and 
Verbs. The Fstahlislicd Conclusion is as follows: — That the re- 
sultant cannot be related to I he Noun follows from the very nature 
of Nouns; Nouns are the names of things that are already accom- 
plished entities, and do not stand in need of anything else, — being 
self-sufficient themselves (Su. 3). That word, on the other hand, 
to which the Resultant is related must be something that is yet 
to he accomplished , and as such stands in need of sinrh Apurvas 
as would help in its accomplishment. It is only Verhs that are 
found to be expressive of what does not already exist at the time, 
but has got to be accomplished with the help of certain agencies/ 
And in as much as the Apurqui is also something yet to he accom^ 
plishedy it stands to reason that it should be related to the Verb. 

As to how the Apurva is related to the Verb, this may be thus 
explained: Every Verb in an Injunctive Sentence is found to 
be made up of a verbal root and the Injunctive Affix. This affix 
denotes what has been called the or ^BhdvamV, which 

stands for the activity of the Agent towards bringing into ex- 
istence what has to come into existence. For instance, the 
Injunctive Affix in the Injunctive verb ^Yajeta* means that the 
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Agent should ‘have recourse to an activity towards the bringing 
about of what is to be brought into existence, in the shape of the 
Sacrifice, which is denoted by the verbal root in the same word, 
*Yajeta\ This is what has been called ^Arthl Bhfivaiui • 
details about this Bhdvand, the reader is referred to what has gone 
before just before the section on Arthmnula Texts. 

In connection with this subj'ect, the question has been raised 
as to wdietlier Verbs are ahvays injunctive of action — Primary or 
Subsidiary — or sometimes they serve other purposes also? The 
conclusion on this point is that in many cases, where the Verb 
cannot, under the peculiar circumstances, enjoin an Act, it has 
to l>e regarded as merely exprCvSsive of a ctTtain act which it serves 
to recall as being the one at the performance of which the text in 
which the Verb occurs can serve a useful purpose by being recited. 
As this is found to be the case with mostly, the Bhdsya has 

put forward the view that Mantras are never purely ifijunctivc* 
(See above, Section on Mantras), 

(D) Biviston op A<rrs into Primary and Subsidiary. 

The general law having been established, that every act en- 
joined in the Veda brings about an Apnrva, the Sutras (2. 1. 6 — 8) 
proceed to note certain exceptions; which leads to the division of 
Acts into Priviari/^tind Svhsidiary . The chief basis of this dis- 
tinction has been thus explained: — Every Act is related to some 
material Svhstance; hence this Substance has been regarded as 
serving the visible purpose of accomplishing the Act. In certain 
cases, the act mentioned turns upon itself and imparts an aid to 
the material Substance; for instance, in the case of the act of 
Threshing, which serves to clean the corn; — while in some coses, 
the Act rests upon itself entirely, its sole purpose being its own 
fulfilment; for example, a Sacrificial Ferformcmce. In this latter 
case, there naturally arises a desire in the mind of the Agent to 
know what useful purpose would be served by the Act in question ; 
and when no visible purpose is found to be served, we have to 
assume a transcendental Result in the shape of the Apurva. 
Where, on the other hand, the Act is found to serve a distinctly 
visible purpose — e.g,^ the threshing serving to clean the Corn, 
there can be no justification for assuming any transcendental 
Result; specially when the Injunction of the Apt justihe4 
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by tbe visible end. From the above distinction it follows that — 
those acts that are not meant to be prodnctive ( or preparatory ) of 
material Substances are * Primary^ Acts, — because the material 
Substance is a sub-ordinaie factor . — (Su. 7). The reason for these 
Acts being regarded avS Primary is that, as they do not produce any 
material Substance, nor do the 3 ' produce any peculiarity in the 
Substance already extant, they <^annot b\it be regarded as bringing 
about transcendental Results. On the other hand — Those Acts 
that are meant to he productive or preparatory of a Material Sub- 
stance are to he regarded as ^Suhsidiary\ because in regard to 
these y the Material Substance is the dominant factor . — (Sti. 8). 
To this latter class belong all such acts as the Consecration of the 
Sacrificial Fire, the Appointment of Priests to officiate at Sacri- 
fices, the threshing and grinding of Corns and so forth. 

It may be noted here that this distinction of Acts into 
dhana\ Primary^ and ^Guna\ Subsidiary , is (|uite different from 
the subject of Aiiga or She.m (Auxiliary) and Angin or Shesin, 
(Principal): as the former distinction is applicable to Acts alone, 
while the latter is a relationship between Acts on the one hand and 
Substances, Qualities and Purifications or Embellishments on the 
other. (See Sutra 3. 1. 1, et seq.) [See below, p. 272] 

From what has gone above it would seem that there is always 
an Apurva in connection with, and brought about by, the Act 
denoted by every verb. In order to remove this misconception, the 
Sutras (2. 1. 6 — 8 and 9 — 12) have pointed out that it is not so, 
and that Actions have tn be classed under two Heads — (1) Pradbana 
(Primary) and (2) Gtina (Secondary or Subsidiary), and it is the 
Primary A(»t only that directl^r leads on to an Apurva, the Sub- 
sidiary Act only helps the Primary. Examples of this have been 
provided. There is the Vedic text ^One should thump the corn', 
where the Act of thumping is laid down ; and in regard to this 
act, the Established Conclusion is that no Apurva follows this act; 
it serves only the visible purpose of removing the chaff from the 
grains, and thereby renders them l)ctter fitted for being made into 
the *Cake^ to be offered; through this same visible Effect, it helps 
the Sacrifices at which the Cake is offered; so that there is no need 
for postulating a separate Apurva as resulting from the said 
Thumping. This act of Thumping therefore is 'Subsidiary^ to 
thf^t Act at whicji th^ Cake is offered — i.e., the Darsfia-Purnarn^sa 
>;34 
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Sacrifice, which thus is the ‘Primary’ A(*t. Similarly with the 
Act of wmh/nif) laid down in the Text ‘One should wash the Sruk 
and otlier implemeiit.s’ ; where the tvashinf/ only serves to clean the 
Implonents and render ihcni fitter for use at tlie Acts where they 
are used; it does not lead to a separate Apurva of its own. 

What h as heen said rei^ardinj^ Verbs oecuring in Vedic Texts 
being Injunctive of A<*ts might lead people to think that every 
verb that occurs in a Vedic Text enjoins an Act^ and hence all 
Vedic texfs are Injumdive. This idea is negatived by Sutra 
2. 1. JtO-dl, where it is shown that every sindi verb is not Inj^inc- 
tive, there are many that are inerely assrrttre or derlnratory ; these 
latter are those occurring in which, as a rule, are 

not injunctive (See above under ManArn). 

This is followed in fhe Sutra by an account of ‘Mantra\ (for 
which see above). 


(E) Ctassiftcation ov Acts. 

Before proceeding with the subject of Difference among Acts, 
it is necessary to explain the various divisions and classifications 
that have been made among Acts. The first division of Acts 
is into — (1) LauHJm, Worldly, Secular and (2) Vaidika^ Super- 
physical, Religious, S])iritual. The Religwus Acts are classed 
under three heads: — (1) Positive or Act proper, r.c., the Perform- 
ance of an Act, (2) Negative, i.e., the avoidance of an Act; and 
(3) Positive-Negative, partaking of the character of both Perform- 
ance and Avoidance. Another division of Religious Acts is into — 
(1) Gunakarwa, Secondary or Subsidiary Act, (2) Pradhana or 
Artha-karina., Primary, Effective, Act. Of the Positive Act, 
there are three main divisions into the three kinds of Offering’ — 
(1) Yfrga, Sacrifice, offering to a Deity, (2) TIoma — offering into 
Fire (or AVater), and (3) Dana, giving away, by waiving one’s own 
prox)rietory right over the thing in favour of another person. — (See 
At iwduisdhalapra kasha, ])X). 81 et seq,)> KrMydyana, in his 

Shravta-Sutra has drawn a further distinction between Yaga and 
Hoina, by wdiich the Yaga, is the offering made by a man standing 
and pronournving the syllable *Vamtt at the end of the Mantra^ 
while Roma is the offering made by the man sitting and pronounc- 
ing the syllable ^Svnhd\ A further division has been made 
^mong the Vedic or Religious Acts by MvmJimsakas, into the foj- 
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lowing three classes : — (1) Kratrartha, au aci helping the fulfil- 
ment of the Sacrifi(*p; under this head fall all (ritnakarnia. Sub- 
sidiary Acts; (2) Pnru.y'irfha, ac<*oinplishin«* things desired by the 
i^gent; under tliis head fall all Atthn-hamui, Primary Acts, as 
directly bringing about the AjHlrva whi<*h leads to the desired Re- 
sult; — (f‘l) Those that are neither l\ rtrtrftriha nor Puntmrtha; 
under this falls th(‘ Rite of Fire-installation. These three heads 
have been accepied l)y the /that (a (Seti Shl^tradlpilxd, 4. 1, 1, 
iJravyclrjandilhilxantijtt). I^rohhdlara howevt‘r aihnits only the first 
two of these; nor do we fijid any authority for the third eilher in the 
Bhdsya or in the I'antnivarti hf . The twofold classification is 
based upon the Scdva itself — 4. I. 1. The first of these, the Krai- 
varfha Act, is of tw4) kimls — (I) The A luhl u [uilxdnilai — helping the 
Sacrifice through distinct subsidiary Aptlrvas^ 

Praydjas helping tlu‘ ])ar:<ha-P unuinidsa : (2) the Sanni pottyopa- 
kdrahuy helping the Sacrifice /Erectly, without any intervening 
subsidiary Apiirvas. This Saniit pattyopaLdriilxa itstdf is of three 
kinds — (1) that which serves a visible purpose ; (2) that which 
serves an imperceptible j)urpose and (3) that which serves both 
visible and imperceptible purposes. The first of these again is 
of two kinds — (1) that which iiroduces a visible effect in the Sub- 
stance going to be used at the Sacuitice, and (2) that which pro- 
duces a visible effect in the Substance that has been as^d at the 
Sacrifice, this latter being called I^ratipattiharma^ Act of Dis- 
posal. The second kind of Ihe again, is of 

three kindvS — (1) Affecting the Substance that has been used^ tbe 
burning of the Substances out of which I1 m» offerings have been 
made; (2) affecting the Substance to be used^ c./y., sprinkling water 
over the corn; and (3) affecting the Substance at the time that it 
is being used. Another division of the Ivratcartha Act is into — , 
(1) Utpatti. Productive Act, t’.y/., kneading of the dough, which 
produces the Cuke, (2) Prdpli, Obtainiug, securing, — e.g., milk- 
ing of the Cow, whereby the milk is obtained; and (3j Vikrti^ 
Modificatory, — e.g-, threshing of the Corn, which alters its appear- 
ance; (4) Savishrii, Purificatory, Kmbellishincnt, — e,g.^ sprinkling 
of water over the corn. There is yet auotluu* classification of the 
Vedic or Religions x\ct into the following four classtvs — (1) Pra- 
krti, Archetypal, e.g., Agnihotra; (2) Fikrti, Ectypal, e.g., the 
Mdsdgnihotra; (3) PrakitiA-ikrti , — partaking of the character of 
both, Archetypal and Ectypal; e.g., the AgnUomlya, which is the 
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Ectype of the Darsha^Purnantasa, but the Archetype of the 
Savamya (See Mlmmusd Sii, 8. 1, 14), and (4) Neither Arche-^ 
typal nor Ectypal; e.g. the DarvlJiovia (See last Adhikarcuna of 
Adhyaya 8). 

The most important classitication of the Religious Act is into 
— (1) Nitya^ Compulsory, (2) Nahnittika, Contingent (Occ ^ional), 
(Su. VI), and (3) Kdniya, Prospective, performed for a particular 
purpose. 

The above are the divisions of the Positive Act, the Negative 
Act consists in Cessation from Activity, or N on-perforrtiance. This 
is of two kinds (1) Kratvartha, e.y., the not-holding of the Sodashin- 
Vessels; and (2) Purusdrtha^ the not-killing of animals. 

The third kind of Act, which is neither Positive nor Negative 
is also of two kinds — (1) Kratvartha, the reciting of the 

Y cyajdinuha-Mantras which is done at the main Sacrifice and which 
is not done at the Auuydja^s^ and (2) Purusdrtha, e.g., the vow 
not to look at the Rising Sun. 


(E) Grou^jos of Differentiation among Acts. 

Having explained the more important classifications of ActSt 
we shall now turn our attention to the main question — ‘ What are 
the Means by which we ascertain the difference or non-difference 
among Acts.’ 

The Bhd§ya (on Su. 2.1.1) has cited six means of such 
differentiation; — (1) Different Words (Under Su. 2. 2. 1), (2) Repe- 
tition (Under Su. 2.2.2), (3) Number (Under Su. 2. 2. 21), 
(4) Accessory Details (Under Sii. 2.2.23), (5) Context (Under Su. 
2.3.24) and (6) Name (Under Su. 2.2.22), 

We i)roceed to explain each of them: — 

(1) Differentiation by Different Words i — When there is a 
different word, there is a different Act, because of its special equip- 
ment — says the Siitra (2.2.1). There are such texts as — (1) ‘One 
should Sacrifice with Soma*, (2) ‘One should pour the Libation 
into Fire,* and (3) ‘Give gold to Atreya* ; where we have th'ree 
sentences containing three different verbs, denoting Acts. Unless 
there be reasons to the contrary, these three Acts must be differ- 
ent; as each of them has its own equipment of accessories. 
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(2) Ditfereiitiatioii by Repetitton*-^\^ix a case where the same 
verb is used, but several times, — the Repetition of one and the 
same word should, indicate difference among the acts; because^ if 
there were no difference, the repetition would be useless, (Sutra 
2.2.2). For example, — we have such texts as ^Samidho yajati — 
Tanvuiuipdta/n yajati — Ido yajati-] urhiri/ajati’SiulhM^d^^^ yajati, 
— ^where the same verb 'yajati^ has been repeated five times. Un 
the face of it the idea is that the verb being the same, the Acts 
denoted by them must be the same. But the Established Conclu- 
sion is that if one and the same act were meant to be enjoined, 
then there would be no point in repeating the verb five times; 
hence the texts should be taken as laying down five different 
(Sacrifices. 

(d) Differentiation by Nuniber: — Nuniher should be a 
differentiator among Acts, — because it is based upon separateness, 
says the Siitra (2. 2. 2i) ; e.g,, the text ‘One sacrifices seventeen 
animals dedicated to RrajdpatC — lays down seventeen distinct acts 
of Sacrifice. 

(4) Differentiation by Accessory Details — such as the Deity, 
the Material or other Accessories — When a ivord denoting a 
material is related to a word denoting a Deity other than the one 
gone before^ it becomes a Differentiator of the Acts — says the 
Sutra (2. 2. 2d); e^g,, the text, ‘When curd is put into hot milk, the 
milk becomes turned into curdled solids, called Amiksd, which is 
offered to the V ishvedecas, — and the liquid, the skimmed milk, is 
offered to the Bdjins^ — is taken as laying down two distinct 
offerings. 

(5) Differentiation by Context — We have the injunction of 
the compulsory daily AgnihoUra in the text ‘One should offer the' 
Agnihotra^ ; and in a different section of the Veda we have another 
text enjoining the performance of the Agnihotra ‘for a month\ 
In this case the conclusion is that when the Context is different, 
the purpose must be different (Su. 2.d.24); so that the monthly 
Agnihotra laid down in the second text must be different from the 
daily Agnihotra laid down in the former text. 

(fi) Differentiation by Name: — The Name also differentiates 
as it occurs in the originative I nj unction , says the Sutra (2. 
2.22); e,g., the text — ^Athai§a jyotih — atha vishvajyotih — Athaifa 
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sarvajyotih^ — is taken as mentioning three different acts named 
respectively (1) Jyoti^ (2) VUhvajyoti and (3) Sarvajyoti. 

It is interesting to note that though difference of Contewt 
differentiates acts, difference of the Veda-Shakha is not accepted 
as a ground for differentiation: for instance, the Agnihotra is 
found enjoined by a text occurring in the Kafhdka llesension. 
The conclusion is that tlie act enjoined in all these texts is one and 
the same Agnihotra^ — ^because there is no difference in connection, 
in xnirpose, in form, in injunction or in Name — says the Sutra 
(2.4.9). 

A certain commentator, says K u nuArila^ has accepted only 
four grounds of differentiation — (1) Different Words, (2) Different 
Names, (3) Different Accessory Details, and (4) Different 
He has included ‘Number’ and ‘Kepetition’ under ^Words', and 
‘Context’ \mder ‘Result’. This however is not ac(iei)table — says 
Kumdrila. {Tantravartika^ Trs., x)p. 885-88G.) 



CHAPTER XXIII 


‘PBINCIPAL’ AND ‘AUXTLIABY’ 


Difference ainon^? Acts havinf^ heeii established, the next 
question that arises is — Is every one of these A<ds self-contained 
and independent }>y itself in hring^in^ about the Apuira? Or 
some of them are auxiliary or subsidiary and subordinate to, and 
subservini? the purposes of, some others? And if the latter, then 
what Acts are subsidiary and subservient to what? Though this 
^subse^viency of Acts’ is the main subject-matter of this Third 
Discourse, yet as we jiroceed w’e shall find that it is not only Acts 
that are so ‘suhservieiit’ or ^auxiliary’, but also Suhstanccs and 
their Properties^ This fac^t has to be borne in mind, because, as 
a matter of fact, the whole of the rest of the Sutras (Discourses TV 
to XTI) turn directly or indirectly, upon this relation of ‘ Prin- 
cipal’ and ‘Auxiliary’. This has been thus declared by Kninanla 
(TantraA/a.^ Trs., p. 924): — 


II 


That is, the question of ‘Auxiliary character’ has to be dealt 
wuth here, because the proper consideration of all other questions 
of Motin)e and the rest dealt wuth under Discourses IV to XII, is 
dependent upon this idea of ‘auxiliary character’. 

The first question is — What is an ‘Auxiliary’? 

The answer to this has been provided in Su. 3.1.2 — The Auxi- 
liary is that tvhirh suhscrres the purposes of somethiriy else; 
that is, the Auxiliary is 1o he defined as ‘that which helps an- 
rther’ ; — that is, what exists entirely for helping others. (Bhdsyat 
Trs., p. 337). This luis been fiirther explained as ‘that which is 
indicated by Direct Assertion^ etc., as helpiny some Action^ 
towards the fulfihnent of its Apurva;^ this latter qualification 
being necessary for ]>recluding mere verbal relationship. This 
helping, or suhsercing the purpose of, something else does not 
necessarily, in itself, imply that the Auxiliary m,ust .in some way 
help the Principal ; but such helping is assumed on the basis of 
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Presumption. For instance, in the case of Sprinhling water on 
the corn, the fact of its having* been enjoined in connecition with a 
Sacrifice leads to the Presumption that it must accord some help 
to this Sacrifice; similarly in the case of the Prayajas prescribed 
in conne<*tion with the I)nrsha-Purnam^^ Sa<*Tifice8, we find that 
these latter stand in need of help; and also that certain other Acts 
in the shape of the PrayiijaJt need something to which they could 
accord some Iielp; and this mutual need leads us to the Presump- 
tion that the Prayajas help, and subserve the purpose of, the 
Dars ha- Pn rn amdsa Sacrifices. 

In tliis connection there is a question that has created some 
confusion in the minds of the students of Mrmumsd, In Su. 
2.1. 7-8, we have a division of Acts into ‘Primary’ and Subsi- 
diary’ ; now the ‘Subsidiary’ Act will naturally be mhservient to 
the ‘Primary’, that is it will help it; where then is there the use of 
raising the same question over again (under T)is(‘ourise III)? 

Two answers have been provided to this question. (1) That 
the Sutras under Discourse II have taken note of Acts only, and 
those also, only such as are actually found to fulfil only visibb* 
ends; while the present Discourse III takes up not only all Acts 
serving visible and invisible ends, but also such details as Substances, 
Mantras and so forth. This answer has been rejected by Kuind’- 
rila {Tantra-Vd,, Trs., p. 670), on the ground that under the said 
explanation, the subject-matter of Discourse II would be only a 
part of wdiat is dealt Avith under Discourse III. The explanation 
that he suggests is that — (2) the fact that the Arts dealt wPh under 
Discourse II — ^Threshing of the Oorn, for instance, — are ‘subser- 
vient’ to others can be ascertained only from what the Sutras set 
forth under Discourse III; — what has been said under Discourse 
II therefore is only this — that these acts cannot be regarded as 
bringing about an Apfirva by themselves, for the simple reason that 
they are found to fulfil purely visible purposes in connection with 
some other acts; — ‘and under the circumstances, if they were to 
produce their own Apurva , — there would be several Apurvas pro- 
duced by the Act’ — adds the Rijuvhmld (MS., Vol. Ill, p. 11). 
(See p. 265) 

According to Prahhdkara (BrhaH^ MS., p. 65 and Rijiiviinald. 
MS., p. 1) the connection between the two Discourses (III and IV) 
is to be explained thus:-^-What has been explained tjnder Dig-r 
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course II is only the difference among^ JnjiincUve Texts: that is 
to say, it has been shown there how and where two such texts are 
to be treated as different^ by reason of the difference between the 
resultant Apurvas indicated in each, and also of the difference 
among the several adj'iincts of these; and as the Act is the most 
important of these Adjuncts, the difference among Acts also has 
been expounded in this Discourse II ; hut this last only as the basis 
of differentiation among the Texts; thus the dijference dealt with 
under that Discourse is that based upon consideration of connec- 
tion among the words of the Injunctive Text. On the other hand, 
the difference upon which the subject-matter of Discourse III is 
based is that of the Niyoga, or Apurva resulting from Acts. (See 
Rijuvimald, MS., Vol. Ill, p. 3). The distinction herein drawn 
becomes clear from the example of the text ‘Washes the Cup^ 
where the relation between the Cvp -and the Washing, as expreSvSed 
by the words, is only that of the Cnp being the objective of the Act 
of Washing; w'hile the relation of ‘Subserviency’ between the two 
is based upon the fact that the Washing helps the Cup towards 
the fulfilment of some other result. Thus what is dealt with 
under Discourse ITT is closely connected with what has gone before 
under Discourse II. 

The next question is — What is it that can be ‘Auxiliary’ or 
‘Subsidiary’ ? 

The answer to this has been provided by Sutra 3.1. 3 — 6; 
wherein it is stated tliat the ‘Auxiliary character’ can belong to 
(a) Substances, (h) Properties, and (r) Embellishments, (Su. 3), 
also to (d) Acts (Su. 4), (e) Results (Su. 5) and (/) the Human 
Agent (Su. 6). — (a) The Substance helps the Acts; no Act can be 
performed without a Substance ; — (h) the Property serves the pur- 
pose of marking out the Substance to be used; and thereby helps 
the Act; — (c) the EmheUishment is that on the accomplishment of 
which a ceHain Substance becomes fit for a certain purpose, and 
thus helps the Act; (d) the Act also is enjoined, not as something to 
be accamplished in itself, but only as a means of accomplishing the 
desired Result; and in this capa<dty the Act is ‘au.\iliary’ to the 
Result;— (c) the Result of the A(‘t also accrues to tbe ]>erforming 
Agent, and thereby serves to help and benefit him; thus the Result 
also is ‘Auxiliary’ to ' the Agent; — (/) the perforpiing Agent 
ftl^ figures as ‘Auxiliary’ to the Act, in cases where, for instance, 
F. 35 
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tbe Sarrifioinl P<>st is declartMl to 1 o tail as tbe Sul•^ificer^ 
(/iluLsf/a^ Trs., ])]>. f‘{39-34().) 

IMioro lias 1)0011 a (lilYoroiKa* «)f opinion among anoiont sages on 
this matter of what oan ho an ‘Auxiliary’ : Ao<*ording to sage Badan, 
the ‘Auxiliary’ oliaraoter oan l olong to Sul)stan(‘os, Properties and 
Embellishirients only (as stated in Su. wliile according to Jaimi- 
ni, it can belong to the Act, the Hesult and the Agent also. These 
two views hai’e been sought to be reoomdbnl by the ‘revered V rttl- 
hard in the following manner: — Tn relation to the Sdcrificial Act, it 
is only Subshinoes, Pro])erlios and Kmbollishmonts whose ‘Auxi- 
liary oharacter’ is dhsolvfe, tln^se are dhraijs an,riluir)); while 
the ‘Auxiliary character’ of the oilier tliree — Act, Result 
and the Performing Agent — is relative: for instance, \\dule the 
Act is ‘Principal’ in relaiion to tin* Sifhst/rnrc, it is ‘Auxiliary^ to 
tlie licsulf; the Result is ‘Principal’ in relation to the Act, but 
‘Auxiliary’ to the Ar/ent: and the Af/cnt is ‘Principal’ in relation 
to the liciiiflt, but ‘Auxiliary’ to the A(‘t, — (Bhd.fya, Trs., p. 340) 

The ‘auxiliary character’ of the Aifcnt in relation to the Act 
(of Sacrifice, as enjoined by the word ^Yajcta*) is clearly 
indicated by tlie Injunctive word A\i}eta\ itself, in the 
connotation whereof the Act of Sacrifice forms the ‘Principal’ 
factor; and the Atjent comes in only because without him, the said 
Act would not he possible. 

Tlie conclusion tbus is that Avbile Substances, Properties 
and Embellishments are olwaj/s ‘Subsidiary’, — ^the Act, the Resnlt 
and the A/jeiit are both ‘Auxiliary’ and ‘Principal’ in relation 
to one another. 

— Says Kitfndrihi {Tant rordrli ha, Trs., p. 944). 

(A) fb.ASSTlT< ATION OK ArxlMAUlKS. 

Aanriliarie.^ have been (dassified by Kamdrila and his follow- 
ers under two heads — (1) Pirect and (‘2) Indirect, Those Auxi- 
liaries which licl]) in the fulfilment of the Sacrifice, and only 
thrmtf/h that Sacrifice, (lie Final .l/>MW/,^are called ‘Direct’; for 
instance, {a) the Substan(‘e (Corn) and {h) its Embellishments 
(Washing and Water-sprinkling), (r) the Deity (Agni, ete.) and 
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(d) Mantra ,^; — the water-Kpriiikliiig: produces in the Corn a ceriaiu 
E niheUiahment not otherwise ])ossible: the fhntshiny \\A\)^ the 
Corn by removing the chaff from the grain; the Corn itself helps 
the Sacrifice by inakiiig* up the ('uke ; the Mantroa help tlie Sacri- 
fice by recalling and consecrating the Deity; the Deity helps the 
SaerIJice by be(;oming the Recepieni , without whom no act of 
Sacrifice is possible; as the a(‘t of Sacrifice (‘onsists in ’offering Sub- 
stances to a Deity, All tliese are ‘Direct* Auxiliaries. t)n the 
other hand, those Auxiliaries are callctl ‘Indirec^t' which [iroduce 
distinct Aimrvns of their own, — these Apanas being produced in 
the Performer \s Soul — and through these subsidiary ApOrvas^ help 
the Filial Apurva of the Sacrifice itself. {ShflstracIlpUcd, p. 202). 

Frablidkani and his followers {Pralxaninapailclii/yd^ pp. 202 — 
205) liav^ proceeded on somewhat different lines, in regard to the 
classification of Auxiliaries. Their classification appears to be 
more logical and exhaustive. Jt has been made under the follow- 
ing four heads — (1) Jdii, Universal, (2) (rmja^ (Quality, (3) Dravyat 
Substance, and (4) Dlidrdrthdl tnalat, Action. Th(‘ last of these, 
Action, has been divided into (1) Suiuii patty(>pakdraka^ Directly 
helpful and (2) Arddvpakurakii^ Indirectly helpful. That wdiich 
produces its direct effects in a certain entity wdiich is conducive to 
the fulfilment of the Sacrifice is the Siinni paUyopakdraka ^ Direct 
‘Auxiliary*, of the Saiuifice {Frakaraiuipancliikd^ p. 202); 
the Sittniy of the Sacrificer, tlie thumping of the Corn and so 
forth, bring about no Apdrra of tlieir own; but are related to the 
Final Apurva of the Sacrilice to which they are Auxiliary. The 
Sannipattyopakdraka, or Direct Subsidiary, is again divided into 
the following four kinds — {a) tliat which brings about a certain 
Substance, Ci/y., the kneading of the Elour, whicdi brings into 
existence the Dough, wliicli did not exist l>eforc; — (5) that which 
leads to the acquiring of a certain Substance that existed already; 
e.g,y the milking of the Cow; which brings about the acquisition 
of the Milk which was already there in the Cow; — (c) that which 
produces some modification in a Substance; e.g.^ the tnelting of 
Clarrified Butter, which changes the vsemi-solid into the liquid 
form; and {d) that which purifies, sanctifies or embellishes a Sub- 
stance; the Sprinkling of Water over the Cmn, wljich does 

not produce any material change in tin* Corn, but adds to it some- 
thing invisible and traiisceiulental. (I^rakaranaptinchikd^ pp. 2t)2 
—206.) 
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Under the Bhatta view, the Sannipatft/opalc^ Direct 

Auxiliaries lead to no distinct Apurvaif ot their own; their full 
effect lies only in the in^coinplishment of certain material Sub- 
stances; these have thus only visible Effects (See Tantra^vd. Trs. p- 
526), and help the final Aptirca of the Sacrifice only through the 
aid that they impart to the maierial fulfilment of the Sacrifice. 
But even though these Auxiliaries themselves do not bring about 
distinct Apurv(i&^ yet, according to the followers of Kumdrilay a 
certain distinct Apurva does proceed from the choice of the parti- 
cular Subsidiary; says the Shmtradlpikd (P. 203^) — 

For instance, the visible effect, in the shape of the removal of 
chaff, for which the Thumbing and Threshing of the (Join have 
been laid down, can be accomplished by several methods j and 
hence, though the Thumpiny and ThresJiiriy may not produce an 
Apurva^ yet the choice that the Performer exercises, in having 
recourse to the one method of Thumping and Threshing y for re- 
moving the Chaff, does produce an Apurva. The reason for this 
is that, according to Kumurilay every Vedic Injiunction, by its 
very nature, must be related to an Apurva; and as the Thumping 
and Threshing have been ehjoinedy it must be related to an Apurva; 
but as the Act of Thumping and "Threshing itself is found to be 
productive of a visible Result, in the shape of the removal of the 
Chaff, the Apurva to which it is related (mi be due only to the 
choice of that particular method of removing the Chaff in prefer- 
rence to other methods; and the real reason underlying all this 
lies in the fact that the Vedic Injunction must lay down a Dharrna, 
— and if that Dharma were not conducive to an Apurvay the said 
Injunction w’ould lose its character ot ^ being an Injunction of 
Dharma ; and hence as the act itself is found to be conducive to 
only a visible end, we must accept an Apurva as proceeding from 
the choree that is exercised. It is for this reason that such In- 
junctions have been called iyamavidhi\ ‘Restrictive Inj|unction\ 

This above view has not been accepted by the Frahhakaray 
according to whom, as explained above, though the Sannipattyo- 
pa/x’dralm, Direct Auxiliary, is related to tlie Final Apurva of 
the Sacrifice, it does not produce any distinct Apurva of its own; 
as all thai tlie Auxiliary — -the Thumping of the Corn, for 
instanq^, does is to bring about something visible, e.g.^ the Be- 
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moval of the Cliaif; and yet it is a fit object of Injunction, as it 
does, through the fulfilment of the Sacrificial performance, help 
in the bringing about of the Final Aptirva of that Sacrifice. 
That is why such Auxiliary Acts havt? been called Snnnipatiyo- 
pakaraka , — ^which term has l)eeu etyniologically explained as — 

{Prakaranapanchika) . This relationship to the Final Apdrca is 
deduced from the j)roxiniity of the text enjoining the Auxiliary 
to the text enjoining the Principal Sacrifice as leading to that 
Final Apurca.^ and from the words of the text itself. Tliis ex- 
planation has been ohjecded to on the ground that, in this manner, 
as the principal fact of the Subsidiary being related to the 
.would not be expressed by the Vedic text itself, this text 
would become practically meaningless. The I*r<\hhdkara' s 
answer to this objection is that it is not necessary that every Vedic 
text must mention some i)iirpose to be sei ved ; it ivS only a question 
of facts ; a text that does not mention a purpose cannot be made 
to mention it. In the case in question however, the text does not 
become meaninglevss or i)urposeless, as it serves the purpose of lay- 
ing down a certain method of doing a certain Act; and it is only 
the connection of that method with the Apurva that is left to be 
implied by the said proximity of the text to tlie text enjoining the 
Principal Sacrifice; — and tliat Proximity forms one of the bases 
of Syntactical ( onncction is admitted by all philosoi>hers. Thus 
the conclusion arrived at by the P rdhhdkani is — {a) that all Sanni^ 
pattyopakdnika^ Direct Auxiliaries, are ‘Subservient^ to the 
Apurva, through Direct Assertion, (/>) that they are ‘Subservient’ 
to the Substance conducive to the fulfilment of the Sacrificial Per- 
formance, through the very iiature of the Substance concerned, — 
and {c) they are ‘Subservient’ to the Sacrifice itself, vvhiidi is' 
‘instrumental’ in the bringing about of the Final Apurva, by vir- 
tue of their providing the Substance suitable for being offered at 
the Sacrifice, — {Prakaranapanchika, pp. 202 — 209.) 

As regards the second kind of Auxiliary', the Aradupakaraka, 
Indirect Auxiliary, — it is of two kinds — {a) I'lnit which ful- 
fils only' an unseen ])urpose, and {b) Hial whi(di fulfils a See 7 i as 
well as an Unseen purpose. a\s an exumi)le of the latter land we 
Jiave the Payovrata — ^he Penance oi laving on Milk alone, — ob- 
served by the Sacrifice!* and his wife, during the perfoimatice of 
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the Jyotisfoinu; and as examples of the former kind, we have all 
the Aets that are enjoined by Ihe texts like ^Perform the Sarnit-- 
Sacrifice’, which do not mention any effects produced by the Act 
either in any Substance or in the perfonning; Agent, which would 
help the main Aid of Sacrifice; and as it is only effects produced 
in the Substance or in the Agent that could he seen^ the act of 
Sacrifice cannot but be regarded as bringing about an Unseen 
result. But all Acts of this class produce an inter rnediate 
ApiJrva, through which they help in tlie appearance of the Pinal 
Apilrva of the Principal Sacrifice, to which latter, on that ac- 
count, they are regarded as ‘Auxiliary\ As these Actions do not 
help the Principal Sacrifice in any perceptible manner, if they 
were not held to be ])roduidive of the Alter mediate Apurva, then, 
as they will have disappeared long before the fruition of the Final 
Apurva, they would not accord any help to the Principal Sacrifice. 
It is for this reason that in such cases, Pral)lnik‘ara also admits of 
intermediate ApCirras resulting from the Auxiliaries. 

This admission of the intermediate Apurvas might give rise 
to the idea that a result of this kind would raise the further ques- 
tion regarding the method by which those Intermediate Apurvas 
are to be brought about. With a view” to such a contingency, the 
F rdbhaixara (in FralxaranapanehiLd^ pp. 214-215) has drawn a 
subtle distinction beTwccu tlie " Anustheya" and ihe 'Knrya^ ; that 
which is reimgnised by the Agent, independently by itself, as 
something ‘to be dojie by me’ is A nnstlieya ; w hile that is Kdrya 
which, not existent before, is brought into existence only for the 
sake of the accomplishment of the former. It is the Final Aprurva 
alone that is Anustheyo; and as a rule, the questions of method 
and procedure arise only in regard to what is Anastheya, not in 
regard to w hat is Kdrya \ hence no such question can arise in re- 
gard to the Intermediate which are recognised only as 

helping in the accomplishment of the Final Apurva, 

It may be noted here that the F rdhh.dl<ara is rather strict in 
the matter of postulating Apilrrtis; so long as he can find any 
perceptible result to justify an aid, he will not assume an xldrsia 
or Apurra; Knvulrila^ on <he olher liaud, postulates an Apirrra in 
connection with iwurry Injunidion. Being an J 

tlie Ffdhifdlatra does not acce])t the mu-^iin, ^Skdhdl dlainhm 
shaf/dmaira piiryate\ — ^l>y which the Details of Method and Pro- 
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oedure can be sought after only for the sake of a result in the 
shape of the Apilrra^ and not for Ihe saki‘ of tlie Substanc*e.( See 
y lliiffovKlIavistdra, p. 42d). This muxini ue(*essitates the assump- 
tioJi of an A[fHrra uilh every In.juuetion, eaeli of which under 
this maxim, must be self-contained, haviiio* all its needs as an 
Injunction supplied by itself; hence even iliat wliich is 

one of Ihe factors in the Bhur/ina denoted by the Injuiudive verb, 
has to be got out of every Injunction, even of the Srnmipattyo- 
paldrida or ])ire(‘t Auxiliary; such Apvrni iirising, if not from 
the Auxiliary act ilself, at least from ilie Aiipima or ( lioire of 
the particular metliod (See above). Tlu‘ Prnhhdlnra however, not 
accepting the said maxim, lakes ever\ Injunction all along with 
all tliat it is found to la* i(‘lat<‘d to; and thus when the Auxiliary 
Act imm'tioned in the Injunctive text is found to be expressive of 
the hrinpiUfj nhoui of o )not(’rio] Suhs1onrt\ it becomes lelated to 
the Injumdion of tin* l^rincipal 8acrifi(*(' in the following 
manner: — The Aptlrro of the Principal Sacuifu'c (‘U joined by the 
Primdpal Injunctive t(‘xt is to be 1)rought about by means of 
the Principal Act performed wiili materials and Substances 
brought into exist(‘nce by means of the Auxiliary A(’ts enj'oined 
by the Auxiliary Injunctive texts. Thus tlnu'e is no need for 
assuming an in cojinection with these latter acts; the 

objective of thi'se injunctions r(‘yting <*ntire]y in the materials and 
sii1)stances brought into existence in aecordanee with them, which 
materials and substances are used at the principal Sacrifice. 


(B) Mkans 03^' Ascertaining witat is Auxttjary to vvitat 

There are six means of as<‘ertaining what is auxiliary' to 
what. These are (1) Slrn/ti — Direct x\ssertion (in the Veda); 
(2) Lin pa — Indirect Indication ; (8) Yfthna — Synta(*ti<*al Connec- 
tion ; (4) Vrakavana — (.kuitext ; (5) Kratna (or St Jorria)^ Order of 
Sc(iuence, (or Place); and (6) Sarnakhijd — Nano?. 

As an instance of (1) Direct .4,v.s*c;7/o/c, we have the following; 
— There are eertain Mantra’^fe.rtii which are held to Ihj sacred to 
certain Deities; one such Mantra is named LVirulrV \ in regard to 
this there is the Direct A.v.fc/frV/n, in V aja-^a n[\\ia-Sa'mliitd (12 — (>6), 
to the effect tliat ‘WiA the Aindri one should worship the Gdrha'- 
patya Fire ^; — in regard to this AimJrJ-Mantra^ there is a doubt^ 
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as to whether it should be used in the worshipping of Indra^ — as 
indicated l)y its name M/m//*/’ — or in that of the (rarhapufija Fire, 
— as declared in tin* Direct Assertion of the Veda; the conclusion 
is that it should he used in the worshipi)ing of the Go/rhapatya 
Fire; and thus the Mantra becomes ‘auxiliary’ to the act of war- 
shipping the said Fire. (Mlmia — Sii. 8.2.3-4). 

(2) Tjinga — Indirect Indication. — It lias been laid down in the 
Veda tluit at the Soina-Sacr^/ire, the Soma-juice that is left after all 
the offerings have been made should not he thrown away, it should 
he dm nix. In conneition with <he drinixing of the Sotna-Jiiice, we 
meet witli tlie Mnnfra-tc.rt — ^Hhaischi etc.' (Tai. Sam. 3. 2. 5.1) 
called the ^ Bhalx.mn nvahd. In regard to this the question arising 
as to whether this Mantra is to he used in connection witli the act 
of actual drinJxing itself — as indicated by the name ^Blialc.umuvakd' 
— or in connection with the several acts attendant u])on that act; 
the conclusion is that it is to he msed in connection with the drink- 
ing and also at all the attendant acts, such as holding the Juice in 
the hand, examining it, swallowing it, — all which collectively go 
to make up the act of G)rinktng\ In ac(‘ordance with this con- 
clusion, the wdiole of the said Bhaksemavdka Mantra-text is broken 
up into four parts, — each part being employed with each of the 
four acts mentioned above as making up the act of ^Drinking*. 
All this is due to the Indirect I ndicafion of the words and expres- 
sions contained in the said Mantra-text, (a) So that the sentence 
beginning with the word Gjltakschi' and miding wdth the w'ord 
\atghydsand is to be used in connection w ith the holding of the juice- 
cup, such being the Indirect Indication of the word ^ saghydsavi ; 
(b) the Sentence beginning with the word ^Nrchaksasa7nl and end- 
ing with the w’ord ^ Avakbyesanud is to he used in connection with 
the act of Looking at or Eirajuining the juice, through the indica- 
tion of some of the words; (c) the Sentence beginning with the word 
^Hmva' and ending with the word ^Atigdh\ is to be used in connec- 
tion with the act of digesting (swallowing) the juice, through the 
implication of tlie wnirds in the Mantra; and (d) the sentence begin- 
ning w’ith the w'ord ^Mandrrihfiihhutd and ending with the word 
^hhnksaya !ni\ is to be xised with the act of ac tual Eating or Drink- 
ing, us indicated by last word. — (Mi. Su.) 

(3) Vdkya^ Syntactical Connection. — In\connection with the 
Jypti^Uynau we meet w’ith the declaration {Shatapatha Brnhwana 
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4.4,6.16 and 4.6.17.18) that ‘The Hh should be resiled and 

the Yaji/s, silently\ The question arises as to the exact ineaniiii* 
of the terms Rk and Yajvs in this eonneetion. Do they mean tlie 
Rgved<i and the Yajurveda ? — or the Metrical and Prose passages 
respectively? In the latter case, those Mantras which are in the 
metrical form, even though they may be contained in the Yajnr- 
veda^ would have to l>e recited londlg; while, in the former case, 
all that appears in the Yajvrveda would have to be recited silently. 
The conclusion on this point is that the tjvo words stand for the 
two Vedas ^ not for the metrical and pro.vc passa« 4 *es ; and tlius on 
the ground that, in the earlier ])art of the passage, at the end of 
which was found the text in question, we have this de<*laration — 
‘These Vedas <‘ame into existeme, the Rgreda from the 

Yajurveda from V dyv etc. etc.’: and as tlie aforesaid direction in 
regard to the Rh being recited loudly is a contiiiuation of this 
same sentence asserting the origin of the Vedas, — there is Syntac-^ 
tical connection between the two parts of the ])assage, by virtue of 
which connection it is clear tliat the terms ‘r/*’ and "yajns' in the 
latter part of the passage refer to the Vedas spoken of in the former 
part; and in accordance with this (‘onclusion the metrical passages 
occurring in the text of the Yajurredn should not be recited loydly, 

(Ml. Su. 3.3.1). 

(4) ^Pralcarana\ Conteoit , — ^There are the Vedi(* texts — ‘(a) 
Desiring Heaven, one should perform the Darsha-Purnainma Sacri- 
fices’, — (b) ‘He should perform the SamMl-Sncrifice\ — (c) ‘He 
should perform tlie Tamlnuvapdt Sacrifice ’ — (Shatapatha Brs. 
1.5.3. 9); — we find that there is no Syntactical Connection among 
these three sentences, and each sentence stands independently by 
itself, and is, as such, capable of being regarded as the Injunction 
of a distinct Sacrifice; — nor is there anything in the Sentences to 
deduce an Indirect Tudication of any sort of depen deu(‘e or connec- 
tion between the Saniid and Tanunapat Sacrifices — enjoined by the 
second and third semteiicos respectively — *>n the one hand, and the 
Darsha-'Purnaindsa. Sacrifice — enjoined l>y tlie first sentent*e, on tin* 
other. It is found however that no result has been miuitioued in 
conneiition with either the Samid or the Tanmiapdt Sacrifi(*e, in 
the way that ‘Heaven’ is mentioned in ronne(*fion with the iJnrsha- 
Purnamdsa, We also recognise the fa(‘t that, being enjoined by 
the Veda, those two saiCrifices also must lead to some desirable 
result; and yet at the same time, no such result is found to be 

F. 36 
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ineuiioaed. All this loiuls to the conclusion that the Injunction of 
these Sacrifices is wauiin^^»‘ in that factor of the Result, as without 
the Result to he accomplished, the operation of the Injunction 
remains incomplete (See above). Then again, as regards the 
Danha-^Pfrnjtamdiia Sacrifict‘ also, it is found that all the informa- 
tion that the injunc<ion (contained in the first sentence) provides 
is that ^if one desires to attain Heaven, he should jierform the 
Sacrifice^’ ; and it says nothing as to the proce- 
dure or method to he adopted in the i)erfonnance of those Sacrifices, 
this shows that this Injunction also is wanting in the factor of the 
Prored ure ; and without this, the o])eration of the Injunction re- 
mains incomplete. Xow then, taking the two sets of Injunctions 
into consideration, we find that, if taken together, they supply 
(‘ucli otlir’s need; tlie fardors wanting in the one being supplied by 
the other; so that ^tlie attainment of Heaven/ mentioned in the 
Injuindion of the Darsha-]^ Ctrun mnsa ^ becomes recognised as the 
result towards the accomplishment of which the Samid and Tanu- 
nnpnt Sacrifices also lend some help; — and also that these two Sac- 
rifices make up the Proredvre needed by the Darsha-Purnamdm , 
This SvppJj/iuf/ of Mvtvol Need is what has been called Prahnnino 
(Context). The conclusion thus is that the f>aniid and Tamlnapdt 
Sacrifices — cmllecdively known as Praydjas — are av.Tiliary to 
the Darsliad^tlrnawasa — (Mi. Su. 3.3.2). 

(5) Kramn or Sthdna — Order of Seqvenre^ or Position. — Under 
the Varsha-Purnavidsa Section there is the Mantra 

?i5 I 

^Thou art the Missile, May T remain unhurt; may 
I strike .'V> and so (the enemy)’ — (Taitti. Sam. 1 .fi.2.4). Tliere is no 
Direct Assertion in the Veda as to where this Mantra is to be used; 
nor is there anything in the Mantra that (‘ould show by Indirect In- 
dication where it is to he used.; nor is any guidance availahle in the 
shape of Syntactical (k)nnection or Context. We find however that 
three sacrifi.(‘es — the Aynrya, the ( pdmsliu^ and the A(/nlsoinlyn — 
have been mentioned in a definite order; and subsequently we find 
three Mantras mentioned in eoniUMtion with these tlirec sacrifi(‘es; 
and as the three sacrifi(*es art* mentioned in a definite order, — and the 
three Mantras also are mentioned in a definite order, — the natural 
conclusion is that the first of the Mantras to be used at the 
first of the Sacrifices, the second at the second and the third at the 
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third. The Mantra quoted above happens to he second of the 
three d/cmfra*v; henee it is taken as to l:e used at, and be a\ixiliary 
to, the Second of the Saerifiees, — viz,^ the U pamshuyaga, (Mi. 
Su. 3.3.12). 

(6) Smndkliyd, Name , — There are several Muntrax mentioned 
as to be recited by the several Priests officiating at the 
Sacrificial Performance; in many cases, there are no definite Direct 
Injunctions as to wliudi Mantra is to be recited by wliich Pricvst; 
nor, in many cases, is tliere anything to indire(‘tly indicate this; — 
nor is any guidance provided by either Syntactical Connection or 
(■ontext or Order of Sequence. Thi‘ <‘oiu‘liision liowever that there 
tnight otherwise arise under the circumstances has been averted 
by tlvc Names that have been api)lied to the Mantr^ts — such as (a) 
^Ilautra^ indicating that the Mantras (mainly those of the Rgveda) 
so named are to be re(dted by the Hoir Priest^ — (b) Wdhea ryava\ 
indicating that the Mantras (mainly thosii of the Wij urveda) so 
named arc to be recited by the Adhvavy a-l* rtest^ (i*) W.i(dgatra\ 
indicating that the Mantras (mainly those of the Sanuiveda) so 
named are to be recited by the l. dgdtr-Priest, Thus the fact of 
the I/aiitra>-Alati(ras being ‘auxiliary’ to the J/of r-f^riest ami so 
forth is ascertained tliroiigh the name of the Mantra. — 
(Mi. Su. 3.3.13). 

CASES OF CONFLICT 

The six Means of determining the cliaracter of An.ttlinries 
have been described. Nt)W arises the question — Which of these 
is to be regarded as most autlioritative in a case where two or more 
of these are applicable, but in conflict with one another f' 

The answer to this question luis been provided by Sutra 3.3.14. 
Among ^Direct Assertion', Vindicative Rower , ^ Syntactical Connec- 
tion', v(Jont€ait\ V Place', ami "Name' , — that which foliates is tveaker 
than that which precedes; because it is more remote from the final 
Objective. That is to say, when there is conflict between what is 
directly asserted by a Vedic text and what is implied by the Indica- 
tive Power of a certain word, it is tlie former tliat is to be accepted 
and the latter to be rejecied. The principle underlying this super- 
session of the one by^ie other is that in all matters relating to 
Dharma, nothing can l)e uccepted as authoril alive cxcej)! 
what is declared iu the Veda ; in the case of Direct 
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Asjfvrtion, what should be done is directly declared in the Veda; 
ill the case of Indicative Power^ on the other hand, even when the 
indication is accepted, the course of action indicated is accepted 
as authorised onl\’ after, on the strength of the said indication ^ a 
Direct Assertion to the same etfect is assumed. It is for this reason 
that wlienever there is <tonflici bcdween these two, the Direct 
Assertion y which is self-sufficient, accomplishes its purpose long 
before the Indicative Power can a(*coinplish its own, through the 
assumed Direct Assertion. 

(1) As an instance of this conflict and supersession, we have 
the following : — There is the Vedic text 

‘With tin' Aindrl-Majitra one worships the (rdrhapatya Fire^ (Va- 
jasa. Sum, 12.06); here we have Direct Assertion decflaring the use 
of the Ai ndri-Mantra in the worshipping of the (rdrhapatya Fire; 
on the other hand in tlie said Mantra itself 

<9 

(U I ndra, you never hurt any one, etc. etc*.’) {lif/veda Smn, 
8. 61. 7), — we find the word *lndra* which, by its Indicative 
Powety indicates the Mantra as to be used in the worshipping 
of ^lndra\ Thus there is conflict betw'een the two — Direct As- 
sertion and Indicative Power; but before the latter can become 
efl'ective, it is necessary to assume, on the strength of this Indi- 
cation, a Direct Assertion to the eflfect that ‘the Aindri Mantra 
should be used in the worshipping of Indra^ ; but the way to 
this assumption is barred by the actual Direct Assertion to the 
contrary declaring that ‘the AindrUMantra is to be used in the 
worshipping of the (Tdrhapatya Fire, (Brhati MS., p. 78B). As 
u consequence, the Indicative Power loses all its force and becomes 
superseded by the Direct Assertion to the contrary, and the con- 
clusion is that the Aindvl Mantra is used in worshipping the 
(rdrhapatya Fire. 

(2) Indicative Power in its turn is more authoritative than 
Syntactical Conrierfion. There is conflict between these two in 
tlie following case: — In (^onneetiori wdth the Darsha’^Purnamdsa 
Sacrifiee, there is the Mantra — 
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f ‘0 Cake, I am preparing a nice .seat for thee, and with clarified 
blitter 1 am making it comfortable; O Essence of Corn, inuy thou, 
with a peaceful mind, take thy seat upon this’ (Tai. Bra. 
y. 7. 5. 2)], Here the words as Sijntnrtirnlli/ Connected make 
a single sentence of the two parts of the Mantvd: and this would 
imply that the whole Mantra is to he used in the ])reparing of 
the Kusha-Soat for the Cake; — but the words of the two parts 
of the Mantra distinctly indicate that the first part of it is to be 
used in the preparintj of ^^eat {^Sadanam Kruo/nc)^ and the se(‘OJid 
part in the placing of flit* Cak(‘ upon tlie Kasha Ctas/ninsJdfd). 
What makes (his latter indication by tlie Indicativt; PoM-er ot 
the ivords more authoritative than the formcsr implication by 
Syntactical Connection is that in the (‘asc of the Syntactical ('on- 
ne<*tion,' it is m*cessaiy to assume Jirsfli/^ tlu‘ Indicative lh)wer of 
the word ^Kr/jotnd indicating the use ot the Mantra in the pre- 
parnuj of the seaC and tlum scanidhi the Direct Asscrlion in 
support of the idea that the W hole Mantra is to lie used in that 
act of preparing ; whereas in the case Indicative Power, (he only 
assumption necessary is that of the Direct Assertion to the effect 
that *the first part of the Mantra is to be used in the preparing 
of the seat, and the second in placing the Cake upon it’; thus this 
is one stej) nearer to Direct Assertion than Syntacti(‘al C’onnection. 
This is wdiat is meant by the words of the Sutra — ‘Because it 
more remote from the final objective*. Drahhukara has added 
one more reason for Indicative Power being more authoritative 
than Syntactical (Connection : — As to how a certain Yajus-Mantra. 
is to be used depends upon the useful purpose served by it ; wdiat 
this purpose is can be learnt, — in the absence of Direct Assertion 
on the point, — only from the signification of tlie words composing 
the Mantra; thus then, the use indicated by the Induuitive Power 
of the words is based directly upon what follows the very founda- 
tion of the usefulness of the Mantra; Sgnfactfcnl Conncctian on tlic 
other hand, indicates the use of the Mantra only on the verbal basis 
of grammatical construction afforded l)y the words, irrespectively 
of any useful purpose served by it: — in this way Indicative Power 
is much nearer to the basis of usefulness than Syntactical (Connec- 
tion, (Brhatl Ms. pp. 79A-79B). 

(y) Syntactical Connection is more authoritative than ConU.rf, 
In the Sflktavdka ii^itioned in connection witli the Darsha-Pnr- 
namCmi^ there is the text — 
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(Tai. Bra. 3. 5. 10. 3) ; — this 
Mantra occurs in the Context of the Ihiriiha-Curnafnd^sa, one sec- 
tion of which is performed on the Moonless Day and the other on 
the I'ull-Moon Day — it would follow' that the word ^Agnlsomait 
should be omitted on the lulimoon J>ay; but before this impli- 
cation of the Context is accei>ted as authoritative it would be neces- 
sary — (1) to assume, on the strength of the Context ^ the SyntaciC 
cal Connection (wdiich is not present) between the two sets of words 
^Itavird^justdni' and " i ndrdynt\ — {2) to assume on the strength 
of this assumed Syntactical Connection, the indication of Iridru 
etc., by the indicative Power of the words of the lirst section of 
the Mantra, — and (3) to assume, on the strength of the assumed 
Indicative Power, the Direct Assertion to the eheet that the Mantra 
is to be used in making offerings to Indra-Agni, On the other 
hand, l^yntactical Connection directly indicates that the w'ords 
have to be retained in both cases, in as much as each is syntactically 
connected with the word that follows; and for the acceptance of 
this Procedure, as the Syntactical Connection is already present, 
it is necessary to assume only the Indicative Power indicating the 
Deities and the ultimate Direct Assertion. This being one step 
less remote from the ultimate Direct Assertion, Syntactieal Con- 
nection has been regarded as more authoritative than Context. A 
further reason provided by Prabhdkara (Brhatl Ms. p. 79B) is that 
what is indicated by Syntactical Connection is based upon the 
meaning afforded by the natural construction and interpretation of 
the words of the Mantra, — while what is indicated by Context 
would, at best, be based upon some construction or interpretation 
forced upon the words in view' of circumstances beyond the limits 
of the 3/onfm-text itself. 

(4) Context is more authoritative than Order of Sequence or 
Place. Under the Udjasiiya Sacrifice there are several Primary 
Sacrifices, one of wdiich is the Abhisechanlya\ (dose upon the Injiunc- 
tion of this Ahhiscchanlya, we find the Jnjiunctions of certain 
minor acts like Gambling; the Place, i.e,, the proxiiritty — 
of these latter to the Abhisecluinlya would indicate that 
the Gambling is ‘auxiliary’ to Ihe AhhiscrhanJya : on ilie other 
hand, the fact that the Gambling is meiitio!4^*d under the (hntexl 
of the Itdjasuya, would indicate it as being ‘auxiliary’ to the 
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Rdjasvyo itsolf. l^juler tlie r-iinimHhvnres, tlu' (xinaljliiig luis 
been regarded as ^uixiliary' to iln‘ Rniasdya, The reason for 
tins preference is the same as in the |)revious cases — Confe.rt being 
one step nearer to Direct AHnertion than Rlace (Proximity). A(‘- 
(‘ording to Prahhdknra {Brhatl Ms. 79B-80), Dovfert is operative 
only through the mutual need between a certain art a!\d a (‘ertain 
.\fanfrft: hence when the Context indicates that the ^fantra is to 
l)e used at a certain act (Sacrifice), it is more direct in its operation 
than Order or Place: becaUvSe the connection l)etween the A(‘t and 
the Mantra is iiidicated by (Nmtext — or Mutual Need, — direetlj'^ 
through Syntaclif al Oanncctiffn , which is established, Ihrough that 
mutual need, between the words of the Mantra and the word denot- 
ing the A(‘t ; while, for establishing such a connection, the Order or 
Plme would stand in need of several mort^ intervening factors; for 
instance, the (1) Order or Place will indicate the Mutual need, (2) 
the Mutual Nt‘cd will indicate the Syntactical Connection^ and 
(3) the Syntm tical Connection will indicate the (connection between 
the Mantra- and the Act. 

(5) Order oi* Place is more authoritative than Name, There 
is the Mantra — ^pfr33ffs?IR Become purified for ])urposes of 

the Divine AcC) (Tai. Sam. J. 1. 3. 1); — this is found in 
the chapter known as ^Panroddshika' by name; — this fact 
would imply that th(» Mantra should be used for the purification 
of the Puroddsha, the Cake, On the other hand, the Mantra is 
found in a Place in close proxiuiity to tlu^ words sx)eaking of the 
Scinnayya. vessels; on the strength of this latter fact the Mantra is 
used in the cleaning of these latter vessels. The reason for this 
also lies in the fact that the Order or Place is one step nearer to 
Direct Assert ion than Name; and also according to Prahhdkara 
{Brhatl Ms. p. 80) in the fact that while Order or Place is some- 
thing Yedic, Scriptural, Die Name is more or less fankika, worldly^ 
Secular. 

It being impossible for every act at the Sacrificial performance 
to be done by the Sa(*rificing Householder himself alone, the need 
arose for the calling in of outside assistance; this gave rise to the 
question as to how far the results of the acts done by these other 
persons would accrue to the Sacrificer; aud the conclusion arrived 
at is that if tlie Sarsfficer selects and appoints and pays for the 
services rendered by these other persons, — he becomes the prime 
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mover of all that is done by these persons; so that the results and 
Ivenefits of these aels should all aeerue to the Sacrificrr himself; 
liis assistants, l>eing: paid officiating priests, get only the Sacrificial 
Fee provided in ('onnecdion with each act or office. Ar such 
curing of .services on payment has been laid down in the S<uiptures, 
there is notliing incongruous in it. As a result of this (conclusion, 
the acts that are a(*tually (lone by the Sacrificing Master of the 
House himself are only (1) tlie Sankal/ui, ihe declaring of his re- 
solution to ])erforni the Sacrifice, (2) tlu* Vurnnu — tlie selecting 
and appointing — of tlie Priests to oftieiatt‘ at tlie performance, and 
(fS) the Paying of the Fees to them; — and the rest of the detailed 
j)erformaii(‘e is dome for him by these officiating Priests. (Su. 
3. 7. 18—20). 

This is the Principle that may be taken as underlying the law 
that tlie iiistigator of the act is as responsible as tlie actual doer 
of it. 

This leads us on to the subject of these Officiating Priests 
styled Rtvih,i\ The first (jnestion that arises is — 

Is the number of such Priests limited'^ or may one engage 
as many as one likes? — The con(‘lii8ion is that the number is 
limited ; because they should he engaged in accordance with their 
titles, as it is under these titles that their respective dulies have 
been severally assigned in the Veda, — says vSu. 3.7.22. What is 
meant is that tlie number of Priests <o he engaged should he as 
many as the duties that have been laid down as to be performed by 
the several performers named in the Veda. The texts naming 
su(di performers are the following : — * First of all, the Adhvaryu 

(I) does the distribution, the Pratiprasfhdtr (2) offers the Manthin 
— the Nestr (3) brings up the Sacrifice's Wife, — the Unnetr 
(4) fills the cup; — the Prastotr (5) introduces the Chant, — the 
lAdgatr (G) docs the chanting, — the Pratihtirtr (7) sings the Prati- 
hdra chant, — the Subrahmanya (8) recites the Suhrahman yd , — the 
flotr (9) recites the Prdtaraimvdha hymn, — the Maitrdvaruna (10) 
gives directions and recites the Puronurdhyn, — the Achchhdrdka 

(II) recites the Ydjyd, — the Grdvastuf (12) recites the (rrdvas- 
tofriya Mantra\ In accordance with this Vedic Text, there is need 
for just these twelve priests; hent'e these must be engaged. All 
the numerous acts have not been mentioiK^d here. There are 
however several whose performer is indicated by the titles of the 
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priests; for instance, the a(*t of Homn — Pouring* Ijibatiohs into 
Fire, — ^is to be done by the priest who holds the title of 
{Bhdsya^ Trs., pp. 632-633.) 

It might be argued that — ‘‘As one and the same person may 
perform several duties, the enumeration of the Duties cannot 
determine the exact number of Priests to be engaged’^ (Su. 23). 

, The answer to this is that this cannot be right; because in the 
originative Injunctions laying d(»wn the employment of Priests, 
it is found that each Priest, before he begins to function, is 
given a distinct title; for instan<*e, we find sucli texts as ‘He ap- 
points the Brahman Priest’, ‘He a])points the ffofr-Priesf\ ‘He 
appoints the TTdf/dtr-Priest\ ‘He appoints the Ailhvaryv-PrieHV ; 
according to this each priest is given the title along with his ap- 
pointment, before he has begun to function. From this it is 
clear that in the performance of the Sacrifi(‘e, there is need for 
the Priests of this kind, hence they must be engaged; and in as 
much as the necessity of engaging the Priests is dictated by the 
requirements of the Sacrifice, the lext quoted is to be taken merely 
as descrihing the appointment of the Priests, not as an Injunction 
of actually engaging them. \T\nin<vrila has demurred to this and 
declared, in Tnntm, Vd, Trs. p. 1622, that ‘the number is laid down 
by the Injunction of the appointments themselves’]. — Nor is it 
necessary for the Veda to declare it in so many words that 
w>any Priests should be appointed’. {Bhmya, Trs. pp. 633-634). 

The exact number of the Priests at the Soma-Sacrifice, as also 
at the Darshci-Pnriiawdsa, (vSays the Tihdsjfo, Trs, p. 635) is seven'- 
teen; these are the following, as definitely enunciated in ihe text 
prescribing their Initiation. (1) Tin* Adhf'an/n, who does all that 
is prescribed in the Tajurveda — and under him (‘ome (2) Ihe Prati- 
pasthdtr, (3) Ncsfr, (4) f^nnrfr: (5) Jlr(fJinKni, who supervises the 
performance (»f the acts prescrihed in all ihe ^^edas, and under him 
come (6) Brdh niiindrlult hirtnsin, (T) A gulf and (8) P(ffr\ — (9) f d- 
gdtr — ^who does the (*lianiing, — and under him come (H*) Prasfofr, 
(11) Pratiharft\ (12) Sul/rah i/tan t/d ; — (13) fToti\ who does the invok- 
ing of blessings, — and under him come (14) Mait rdrannja , (15) 
AchcKhdvdka and (16) (rrdvusfut — (Su. 3.7.37, Bhdsya Trs. 
pp. 646-647). The Master of the Snrrifir(\ /.c., the Sarrifirer^ has 
been regarded as the sgffenteenth ‘Priest’ — on the basis of the Si/mi- 
IfLrity of Fvnctionsr^Rys the Sutra (3.7.38). This ‘similarity of 
F. 37 
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funrtioiVs’ lias been thus explained — As a matter of fact, persotis 
taking part in the performance of the Sacrifice are called ^Priests' ; 
— the Sfwnfirer also takes part in this performance, and as such 
is entitled to be regarded as a ‘Priest’. 

As regards the duties of these Priests, their functions are 
restricted by their names, that is, there shovld he a restriction and 
(listrihutiou of functions (i/nontj the Priests on the basis of their 
nanies, as it is for that purpose that distinct titles have been as- 
sifpied to them. (Sfi. 40). That is, on the basis of the particular 
titles given to the x>articiilar Priests, there should be a restriction 
of their functions. Tlie functionvS that have been named after a 
certain priest should be performed by that priest; for example, 
the functions named ^ Ad hear pa rtf' should be performed by the 
Adhvarpn Priest, those named ^Havtra\ by the Hotr Priest, 
those named * And gatra* by the lldptltr-P riest. {Bhcisya Trs. p. 660).. 

That the duties of the Priests are regulated by the names (of the 
Acts and of the Priests) is Ihe general rule; but there are excep- 
tions to this. For instance, in certain (*ases, there are distinct texts 
enjoining the performance of a certain aid by a particular priest. 
For instance, there is the text laying down that ‘the Maitrd- 
varunn-Priest gives directions and recites the Puvonuvdkyd^ (Tai. 
Br. 3. 12. 9. 5), where llie two functions of giving directions and 
reciting are specifically assigned to tlie 

•though, under the general rule, the work of giving directions falls 
within the s(*ope of tlie ^Adhvaryn's functions’, and reciting is an 
act falling within the scope (»t tlie "Ilof/ 's fum tions’ ; but in view 
Of the direct Injunction quoted, the said functions are performed 
by the Afaitrdvarnna-Priest. 

Similarly, certain acts have been given distinct names which 
take them out of the i)urview of the Priest to whom they would fall 
under the general rule, and assign them to other Priests. For 
instance, certain acts have been called '‘Potriya' and ^Nesfrlya \ — 
which acts would, under the General Rule, have been performed 
by the Brahman and the Adhraryu res^iectively, but have become 
transferred by the said special names, to the jiurview of the Potr 
and Nesfr Priests respectively. — {Bhdsya, Trs. p. 651). 

There is an important (iounter-exception to this exception. 
The Shy ena-Sacri five is found inentionedV^n the section called 
^A^fdgatra': under the rule just stated, the whole of this S^rifice 
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should have to be pertoriued by Ihe I 'dfjaf r-l^riest aloud. As a 
mutter of fact liowever, the Shi/Pua lias tlie / tjotisfoma for its 
Archetype; and the Injunctions relating to the J j/ofisto iua distinct- 
l;y indicate certain acts as to be performed by certain Priests; hence 
according to these, the same has tt) be done at ihe Shycua-Sncrifice 
also. (Sutra 3. 7. 50-61). 

There are several special functions assigned to dehiiite persons ; 
these have been dealt with in the Su. d. 8. The following are a 
few instances: (a) The K uffayiny of Serrtres is to be done by the 
Master of the Sacrifice (8. <S. 1); (//) The ‘Shaving of tlie Head’ is 
t«3 be done by the Master (8. 8. 8 — 8); (c) ihe td'servance of Fasting 
and the like are to be kept by the Master (8. 8. — 8), {d) the 
wearing of tiu' (jold necklace ^ etc., appertain to all Priests 
( 3 . 8 . 12 ). 



CHAPTER XXIY 


MOTIVE. 

‘Kkatvahtha' and ‘Puiiusaiitha' Acts. 

Ai'trr tile disposal of llie ciiiesiioii of the ‘Priiicipiir and ‘Anxi- 
liary* ciiaracrter of Aids, there a rises I he <i<iestion of what has 
b<‘en called ‘Prayukti’, moH vati ntj . This (piestioii is dealt with in 
(he form — What is it that provides tlu‘ oecasioii for a certain actP 
What is it for whose a<*eoin])lishmeiit, the Aid is to be performed, 
or a thing* brought into use? This question follows upon the ques- 
tion of ‘Prineijial and Auxiliary’, because as a rule, it 
is the ‘Principal Act that moi i vate.s^ incites, provides the occasion 
for, the iVuxiliary’. There are some acts however for which the 
sole 'motive^ or inciting cause, is alforded by the Desirable Itesult 
expected to follow from it; ^’hile there are others which do not 
accomplish anything devsired by the Agent, and yet are performed 
for the purpose of helping in the fulfilment of some other ax;t, 
which latter accomplishes something desired by the Agent. Hence 
the question of the ‘Motive’ of an Act necessarily turns upon the 
question as to whether the Act by itself fulfils something desired 
by the Agent, or something related to another Act. In the former 
case, the Act would be ''Purum<rtha , * subservinfj the purposes of 
Man\ and in the latter l ase it would be ‘ Kratvartha\ ‘subserving 
the purposes of an Act’. 3^’or this reason, before considering the 
niaiii question of Motive, it becomes necessary to consider what is 
"Parusarthd* and w^hat is ^ Kratvartha\ 

The definition of ^ P urvsartha^ has been provided by Sutra 
4. 1. 2, which says — ^What subserves the purposes of Man* is that 
upon which follows the happmess of Man, as its undertaking is due 
tc the Man*s desire to obtain happiness and the ^Man*s Purpose* 
IS not different from Happiness . From this definition of the 
\Puru}artha* , it follows that ‘What subserves the purposes of the 
Act is that which is of a kind other than the one just described — 
the undertaking whereof is due to sSli^ptural injunction not 
to the Man^s desire to obtain hap j)ines8,— says the Bhdsya (Trs. 
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p. 709). Tli\is tlieii, the Puritsilriha is that which a inau ordinarily 
undertakes entirely for the purpose of obtaining a reward in the 
shape of Happiness; and Kratvortha is ihat which helps in the 
accomplishment of the I* unmirtha Act, and does not itself bring 
any reward to the Performer. 

There are some Acts again which are neither uvHmrtha nor 
liratvartUa^ such as Fire-installation and V'^edic Study, — says the 
Tantraratiui (p. 10). lint even tJiese are needed for, and hence 
helpful in the performance of, acts bringing about results desired 
by Man; as without Vedic Study and Fire-installation, there could 
be no performance of any Sacrifice at all. 

Under the category of 'J^urusurthn' art* included all the Prin- 
cipal Savjrifices, like the J )at\shaJ^ urna inana ^ as these lead to results 
desired by the Agent; while to the category of ' Kratvartha* are 
relegated all those Aii^nilidry acts that have their sole purpose iu 
fulfilling the Principal Act itself; e.r/., the l^raydjas, etc., which 
are ‘Auxiliary’ to the Darnha-Purnamdau, All material subs- 
tances, along with their embellishments and sanctifications, are 
regarded as *Kratvartha\ even in cases where the text mentions 
some special results as following from these; the mention of the 
results being regarded as only commendatory (S-Ci. 4.3.1). There 
are certain things which have been regarded as both Puru^drtha 
and Kratvarfhci; for instance, the Curd is, in one ease, mentioned 
only us a substan<‘e to be offered at a Sacrifice (-when it is biraU 
vartha), but in another case, it is meiiiioiieJ as a substance to be 
offered for obtaining efficient sense-organs, (when it is Puru^drtlia)> 
{Sutra 4.3.5 — 7.) 

Against this definition of Purumrt lui as stated iu the Su. 4.LSi, 
the Kijuviniald (MS., Vol. II, p. 3(39) makes the following obser- 
vations: — “The Pnrumrtha should not be defined as that which 
brings about happiness; as this would uot apply to the N itya or 
Compulsory Duties, which do not bring about happiness. — [as a 
matter of fact the performance of compulsory Duties also brings 
about simie sort of satisfaction, whicdi is a form of Happiness]. — 
Nor should it be defined as that to the performance of which only 
a person with some desire is entitled ; as this would not include 
such acts as Vedic Study and the like. The Purusdrtha should 
bo defined ap that w^h subserves the Principal Sacrifice and also 
the purposes of the'^gent, by itself^ and not through bein^ em- 
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ployed «iij another Ael, — helpiii}^ the Principal Act, only through 
this other Act; those of this latter kind being regarded as 
‘Kratvartha\ 

By a second interpretation, this same Sutra has been made 
to declare that the Act the Result whereof is desired for its own 
sake, and to which men are, by their very nature, attached, — do 
not, and need not, form the subject of an Injuction; as an Injunc- 
tion only urges ojie towards something towards which one would 
not direct liis atitmtion without such Injunction; whib» to the 
Desirable Result the attention is attra(‘ted by the mere fm;t of 
its being dcsnnhlr in itself. This interpretation lias been put 
forward by Kumarila as the second VarnaLu or (.’orollary to the 
Sutra. {Tuptilzd.) 

The same Sidra has been taken by the Bhasya as bearing upon 
tw’o other instances, b'or instance, in sucJi cases as that of the 
text — ^‘The water should, as a rule, l)e fetched in ('npm, but in the 
milking vessel^ for those who desire cattle’, — ^the use of the Milk- 
ing Vessel is Purumrtha because, while the mere act of water- 
fetching could be done in other vessels also the particular result, — 
obtaining of cattle — could be obtained only if the vvatei were feteh- 
ed in the milking vessel. (See Bhiisya, Trs., p. 710.) 

By yet another interpietation the Sutra is made to deal with 
the subject of the Aiquiring of wealth and Prosperity. It is 
found that several methods of acquiring wealth have been laid 
down; for the Brdhinana^ Receiving Gifts, Teaching and Officiat- 
ing at Sacrifii;es, — for the Ksattriya, Conquest and the like, — and 
for the Vaishya, Agriculture, Trade, Cattle-tending and so forth. 
In regard to this acquiring of wealthy the question arises — Is it 
Kratvartha — subserving the purpose of the Action of Sacrifice? or 
is it Purumrtha — subserving the purpose of the Man? 

The Prirna Facie View on this question is that the Acquiring 
of Wealth should be taken as subserving the purpose of the Act of 
Sacrifice; because it is only in this case that there could be any 
point ill the restrictions laid down in regard to the methods of 
Acquiring it. If it were meant only for the purpose of Man, — 
only for bringing about his happiness,— -then there need be no 
such restriction; oii the other hand, when i^s meantUo subserve 
the purpose of the Scriptural Act of Sacrifice, then any deviation 
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from the Scriptural restrictions renders the performance of that act 
defetvtice. 

In answer to the above, the Esiahluhod ('oJirlusion is as 
follows: — The acquiring of wealth slu»uld be regarded as sub- 
serving the purpose of Man. It is a well-known fact that wlveii- 
ever there is anptirinfj of wefilth^ it brings happiness to the man 
acquiring it; hence the vnderfalinfj of the Art of acquiring nmst 
he due to the inmds desire for htippiness {Sutru 2), /.e., for the 
maintenance of his body’ in comfort and so forth ; when a man’s 
body is properly maintained it indicates that he ]^ossesses wealth; — 
tlie sacrificial Act has be'on prescribed only for llie man with a 
capable body; — and it is only in this sense that the Act of Sacri- 
fice can be said to liave been laid down for one who has wealth; it 
is not necessary that the acquirinj) of the wealth should be in- 
cluded in the Vedic Injunction of the Sacrifice. From all this it 
follows that the arqinrinf/ of 'irefflth subserves the purpose of the 
Man. Furtlier, if the Acquiring of AVealtli were held to be declar- 
ed by the Scriptures to svhserre the purpose of the Sacrificial Act, 
the Wealth so a(‘quired could not be rightly used for any other 
I>urpose; and this would put an end to all Sacrificial Acts (on ac- 
count of the Man’s death, which would surely follow if he did not 
employ his wealth in the niaintenanc(‘ of his body — says Kuviarila 
in / upf/ha). Then again, if the acij ui rf u p of ivealth were meant 
to subserV'C tljc purpose of the Sacrifi<‘ial Act only, then every such 
act won id have to start with the aripi i n ap of 'wealth necessary for 
the perfonnance of that act; (which is absurd). From all this it 
follows that the Arquirinp of Wealth serves the purpose of the 
Man — as it is not differenf from TIappiness (as the Sutra says). 
(Bhasija, Trs. pp. 712-713). 

The question of Kratvartha and Purumrtha bears directly on 
the question of Motive. What is Purumriha, ‘suhserving the pur- 
pose of Man’ contains its own motive within itself; while what 
is Kratvartha, ^su^serving the purposes of the Sacrificial Act’, 
would have its ‘motive’ in that particular Act towards whose fnl- 
fi-lment it would help, or of whose procedure it would form part. 
^For example, there is the text declaring that — ‘When curd is put 
into hot milk, there becomes formed the Aniiksu, consisting of the 
curdled solid dl its, wh^di is for tlie Vishredevas; while the Vajina, 
the liquid portion xhe whey, is for the Vajins\ The question 
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arising * as to whether the Solid Pieces or the Liquid forms the 
motive of the act of Putting Curd into Hot Milk^ the couclusion is 
that it is the former, llie latter being only a bye-product. (See 
BfhaU Ms. p. 93B. Su. 4.1.22—24). 

There are certain acts which have no motive behind them, 
which means that they do not serve any useful purpose at all, 
either in the way of bringing some rew^ard to the performer, or 
of helping in the fulfilment of another act. One instance of Acts 
of this kind is the Throwing away of the Horn that has been held 
by the Sacrificer during the performance. Such acts have been 
called 'PratipattiHyarma\ *Acts of Disposal’. (Sutra 4.2.19). To 
the same category belongs the act of Throwing away of the Stick 
wdiich has been used in restraining the calf. (Su. 4.2. 10 13), 

There are some other acts wdiich do not either help any Sacri- 
fice or bring about any desired results. Such an act Is the making 
of tlie Jvhu wdth leav<‘s of trees. This act has been regarded as 
Kratvarthay as the J'tthu is used at the Sacrifice. (Sutra 4.3.1). 
To the same category belong the Embellishments and San<*tifica- 
tory acts, which serve only to sanctify certain material things used 
at Sacrifices and render them fit for use; thus they render help to 
the a(‘ts of Sacrifice, as without the said embellishment and sancti- 
fication, the substance could not be fit for use. (Sutra 4.2.11) — 

To the same category belongs also the Vishvajit Sacrifice, 
which has been enjoined, but neither us part of another sacrifice, 
nor as bringing about a desirable result by itself. The 
conclusion regarding such acts is that they should be regarded as 
bringing about the universally desired result, in the shape of 
Heaven; and as such, being ^Purumrflud, This principle has 
been called the israjit-N yfiya\ ac'cording to which, in cases 
where no particular result is meiitoned, the Attainment of Heaven 
is assumed as the Kesult. But it is applicable to only those cases 
where no kind of Besult is found to l)e either diretdly mentioned 
oi indirectly indicated by supplementary texts; when any such 
result is found the act is ac(‘epted as bringing about that Besult. 
(BrhaU MS, p. d7)—(SiUra 4.3.10—16). 

An instance of the Result being indirectly indicated is found 
in the Ratrisattra Sacrifice, the injunction whereof is follow’ed by 
a commendatory text speaking of Reputa^h^ for Respectability 
and hence this also is Punifortha, (Su, — 1&) 
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The Darslia-Purna/mdsa Sacrifices liave been spoken of* as ac- 
complishing all that is desirable; these are thus J^nrvHftrtha. But 
one performance of these Sacrifices can bring about only a single 
result; so that for each particular result, this perfonnance should 
have to be repeated. (Su. 4.S.25 — 28). 

As regards those actions that are distinctly spoken of as ac- 
complishing results pertaining to the physical world, tlni conclu- 
sion is that in every case, where there may be no obstacle in the 
way of the fulfilment of the resnlt, the same result should be 
regarded as its ^motive’; but if in any (*ase, there be some insuper- 
able obstacles in the fulfilment of the particular result, the Action 
should be regarded as bringing about su])er-physical results; thus 
in either case, the Acts retain their Pvrvsnttha character. The 
fact of the matter is that results arc to be regarded as pertaining 
tc the ‘other world’ only in cases where it is found absolutely im- 
possible for them to be obtained and experienced in this world; 

the ‘Pleasures of Heaven’, which can be obtained in Heaven 
only. But as for results obtainable and experiencible in the world, 
— 6 .( 7 . the obtaining of Cattle, — there is no ground for regarding 
them as pertaining to any world other than this physical one. 
(Su. 4.3.27-28, as differently interpreted, Bhdsya Trs. pp. 816-817) 

There are some acts prescribed, the result of which accrue, 
not to the actual Performer himself, but to his son and other rela- 
tions. For instance, the Voinhvmuira Sacrifice, laid down as to be 
Xierformed at the birth of a son ; the result brouglit about by this 
Sacrifice, — in the shape of welfare y accrues to the born Infant. 
These acts also are Parusartha, {Sutra 4.3.38-39). 


P. 88 



CHAPTER XXY 


OKDER OF SEQUENCE 

So far, under Discourses I-IV Jai tniniyhsif^ dealt with details 
of Wli’tt slioifhi he ilone; in Disc'ourse V he has dealt with the 
(^rder of Se([\ience in the performance or doinj? of what should be 
done. 

Tliere are five means by which this Order of Sequerice is deter- 
mined. They are — (1) ^Srntf^ Direct Assertion; (2) Artha, Pur- 
pose (or Utility); (d) ^Piltha\ Verbal Text; (4) *Pravrtti\ eom- 
iuen(*ement (or Tendency); (5) Place (in the texts); and 

(G) ^Mul‘hya\ the Principal. 

llefore expounding these, one important difference of opinion 
on tins subject has to l)e noted. The Bhatia and the Prahhakara 
hold entirely different opinions regjirdinj? the question as to whe- 
ther or not this Order of Seqvence comes within the purview of 
Injunction proper. According to the BhAttiiy Order does form an 
object of the Injxinction (See Nyotyamdlavistara on 5.1.1,); while 
according to the Prnhhdkara it C4j.nnot do so. (Bfluiti, Ms. 
1(X)-100B; Rjitviiriald Ms. P. 497 et. seq. and Prnkaranapnrlcliikd P. 
220). The reasoning of these latter may be thus summed up : In the 
case of all Injunctive texts, apart from the enjoined Act itself, 
we should be justified in admitting that alone as the further object 
of Injunction without which the enjoining of the Act itself would 
remain incomplete; — as a matter of fact, the Order of performance 
does not come under this category ; because whether we perform 
the Act at one time or the other, it is performed all the same, and 
the purpose of the Injunction is fulfilled. Thus then, Order not 
being an integral factor in the Act, it cannot, us a rule, be an ob- 
ject of Injunction by the word that enjoins the act itself. In some 
cases however it is the Order itself that is enjoined by the Injunc- 
tive Text; for instance, the drink iny or the eating of the Sacrifi- 
cial Remnant having been enjoined by one Injiunctive text, there 
is another Injunctive text enjoining the Order in which that 
Drinking and Eating is to be done; this text being the one that 
lays down that ‘the Priest who pronouncesV^e syllable to 

do the Eating y first of alF. Such instances however are rare; as 

m 
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a rule, the Injunctive Text says nothing as to the Order* even 
when it does in certain cases, it does so not l)v means of the In- 
junctive Word, but by some other Word. 

Now as regards the Si,v Means of determining Order , — 

(1) Direct AHsertion, in the Veda itself; e.g,^ ‘The Adhmryu 
Priest should initiate the Brahman Driest, after having initiated 
the Master of the Hoiise^ \ where the Order of Sequence has been 
Directly Asserted, as this is the sole authority, — says the Sutra 

5.1.1. 

This same Sutra has been interpreted as determining the pre- 
liminary general question — Is Order to be determined by the Veda, 
or by some other means' The conclusion is that it can be deter- 
mined only by the Vedic Injunction. {Bhdsga, Trs. pp. 862-86fl). 

It has also been taheii as determining the question as to whe- 
ther or not the Veda enjoins the Order; and the Established Con- 
clusion is that the Vedic Text does enjoin the (Jrder, {Bhd^ya Trs. 
P. 863), — though not necessarily by the same word that enjoins the 
act itself — says the Prdbhdkara. 

(2) The Order of Sequence among Acts is determined also by 
Purpose, U tility; for instance, though the text enjoining the cook- 
tug of the Yavdgil — avdguni pachati — occurs in the Veda after 
the text enjoining its offering — 'Aynihotrani juhoti\ yet the cook- 
ing is done before the offering; through (considerations of U tility or 
Expediency ; as the cooking would serve no useful purpose after 
the offering has been made. — (Su. 5. 1. 2). 

(3) In some cases, the Order among Acts is determined by the 
order in which the Texts enjoining them oc*cur in the Veda, — i,e-y 
by the Verbal Text, E.g,, in (‘oiinection with the Darsha-Pur- 
natndsa we have the texts — T)ne should ctt'er the Samit, — one 
should offer the Tandnapdt etc., etc.’; and the conclusion regard- 
ing these is that the Acts should be performed in this definite 
order of sequence (Su. 5. 1. 4), — this order being the one indicated 
by the order of the Vedic Verbal Texts concerned — ^says the 
Bhd§ya (Trs. P. 868). Hence the performance of the Savvit 
should come before that of the Tammapat. 

(4) Order is also determined by Pravrtti, Commencement. 
Por instance, the Sacj^ce of ^Seventeen’ animals dedicated to 
Prajdpati has been enjoined; — ^it has also been enjoined that each 
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one of these seventeen animals has to go through, a series of cm- 
hellisJnneiitSy — such as Upal‘arunaf Niyojana and the rest; — when 
tJiese Embellishments (;ome to be performed, the first of these may 
be done to any one of the seventeen animals one likes; but when 
this process lias once commenced with a particular animal, and 
the first of the Embellishments has been done to that animal, — • 
the second and subsequent embellishments also should commence 
with the same animal with which the first started; the order of 
these latter Embellishments being thus determined l>y the Conir- 
inencement of the Proci'ss. Says the Suini (5. 1. 8 ) — In a case 
where it is possible for several details to he performed at one time^ 
their order of sequence is to he determined hy THE (JRDER OE 
C(}MMEN(HCMENI\ as the performance heyan in that order, 

(5) Order is also cicterniincd by Rlare, Kox* example, we 
have the text — ‘For one desiring nffspriny, one sliould sacrifice 
with the Atirdtra-Stoma containing t went y-one vejses ; — for one 
desiring ylory he shouhl sa(‘rifice with the AtirMra containing 
twenty-seven verses; — for one desiring social standiny^ he should 
sa<*rifi(*e with the Alirdtra containing thirty-three verses’, — ^(Tai. 
Sam. 2. 2. 4. 7); — and in connection with this, it has been ex- 
plained later on — (under Sutra 10. 5. 26), that these varying num- 
bers of verses have to l)e made up by introducing additional verses. 
Now, the question* that arises is — when this introducing of addi- 
tional verses is beijig done, are these additional verses to be intro- 
duced promiscuously, without any regard to the order of sequence? 
or, are they to be introduced in the order in which they occur in 
their resjiective Vedic texts? The Established^ Conclusion is that 
the order of the verses introduced into the Atirdtra is determined 
by the Place that each verse occupies in the text of the Veda; so that 
those that appear in, the text of the Veda should be introduced 
first (Bhdsya, Trs. P. 878), The Bhdsya points out that the above 
cavse might welT be taken as^an instance of Order determined by 
Verbal Text (No. 3 above); hence it has provided another instance. 
The J yoHstoma is the Archetype of the Sadyashra Sacrifice; at the 
Jyotistoma, three animals are sacrificed in the following order: — 

(1) the Aymsomrya animal is sacrificed on the Previous Day, — 

(2) the Savanlya animal is sacrificed on the Extraction Day, at 
the Morning Extraction, (3) the Annhandhyn animal is sacrificed 
after the Final Sacrificial Bath. In accord^jjce with the General 
Law regarding Archetypes and their Ectypes, the order of the 
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sacrificing of the three animals in connection with the S'udyaskra 
would be the same as the above, had it not been for the special 
Injunction that ‘At the Sftkiyaskra, all the animals should be 
sacrificed together^ ; it has also been de(‘ided that at the Sadyaskra^ 
this sacrificing of all the three animals has to be done on the 
Extraction Day. Now in regard to this, there arises the question, 
— when all the three animals are going to be sacrificed together on 
the same day, what is to he the order in which they are to be sacri- 
ficed? Should the AynUomlyn be sacrifi(*ed /frxf, in accordance 
wdth the order indurated by the Verbal Texts mentioning the three 
animals? or, should the Savanlya be sacrificed fir.Hty — on the 
strength of its Place, as being the fimf to be sa(‘rificed on that parti- 
cular day (of Extraction)? — The Ksfnhl i,shed Conclusion on this 
question is that the Sancnlya is the first animal to be sacrificed, on 
the basis of ^ Place- , which is the first for tlie Saranlya for that 
day. (Jihasya Trs. Dp. H7f‘l-874). 

((J) liusily, Order is also determined ly the Principal ; that is, 
the Order of Sequence at the Suhstdiary should folloir the order at 
the Principal because Accessories are meant to subserve the pur- 
poses of the Principal — says the Sutra (5.1.14). For example, in 
connection with the Chitra-Sacrifice two offerings have been en- 
joined, botli called \Sdrasvata\ on the ground of one being offered 
to Sarasvatl, a female Deity, and the other to Sarasvdn, a male 
Deity. Tn the actual ottering of these, the question arises as to 
which one of the two should be ottered first. The Established 
Conclusion is that the Order of Sequence should })e deter- 
mined by the order at the Primary or Principal Sacrifice. In 
connecdioii with the Principal Sacrifice, in the Y dj yCmavdlxyd 
text, the ottering to the female Deity is mentioned first; 
so that the same should be the case at the Subsidiaries also'. 
(Bhdsya, Trs., p. 875.) 

There are some (.-ases where there is conflict among the above 
six Means of Determining the Order of Sequence among Acts. 

(1) Sutra 15 deals with a case where there is conflict between 
the order indicated by Verbal Texts (No, 8 above) and that indi- 
cated by the Principal (No. 6 above). Under the Darsha-Puma- 
mdsa Sacrifice, there are two offerings, the Agnlsomlya and the 
Updmshuydja ; — ^th^ substance ottered at the Agnlsomlya is the 
Cakcy while that used at the Updmshuydja is clarified Butter; as 
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regards the Details, those of the Cuke are laid down first, then 
follow those of the Clarified Butter; but as between the two Prin- 
cipals — the Agnl^ornlya and the Updmshuydja, the Updmshuydja 
is laid down first, then the Aynl^ornlya- Now, in regard to the 
performance of the Details at tlie Aynlsomiya, there arises the 
question — Which are the Details to be performed first? Those 
relating to Clarified Butter, on the strength of the order of the 
Principals, between which two, the first to be laid down is the 
Updmshuydja, w'hich has the (clarified Butter for its material? or, 
those relating to the Cake^ on the strength of the Order of the 
Verbal Texts, among which those speaking of the Cake come first? 
The Established Conclusion on this question is as follows : — 'The 
Order of Sequence, among Siibsidiaries should be that indicated 
by the Verbal Texts, (Sii. 5.1.15); and the reason for this is that— 
the order indicated by the Verbal Texts is one that is indicated 
by the injunctions of the Subsidiaries themselves; so that if any 
other Order were adopted, the said Injunctions would be violated. 
Another reason for the superiority of the Order of the Verbal Texts 
is that, it has the support of the specific Injunction of ‘Vedic 
Study,’ which lays down tin? study of the Vedic Texts in the order 
in which they actually appear in the Veda; whereas in support of 
the Order of the Principals, there would be only the extremely 
subtle Syntactical Connection of the entire body of the texts lay- 
ing down the performance of the Sacrifice; [t.e., an order, not 
directly laid down, but only assumed by inference — adds Kiiind- 
rila^. {Bhdsya, Trs., pp. 870-877). 

The following explanation has been supplied by Kumdrila, 
in the Tuptlkd : — The ‘Order of Verbal Text-s' is one that is learnt 
from the ‘Study of the Veda’, wherein the texts are found in a 
definite order; the order therefore is directly x>erceptible. In the 
case of the ‘Order of the Principals’, on the other hand, there is, 
first of all, the practical principle of expediency that all the details 
should be performed together; thus concomitance of the details 
is indicated by the Injunction of the perfoimance of the Sacrifice; 
and as a necessary corollary to this concomitance, the Order of 
Sequence also comes to be inferred. Now this inferred Order of 
Sequence is rightly rejected in favour of the Directly Perceived 
Order of Sequence in accordance with the Verbal Texts. 

Among cases of determined by Verhql Texts, there are 

some cases where there is conflict between the order of Secjuence 
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indicated by the Mantrd-text and that indicated by the Brahmana- 
tea't. Where there is sneli conflict, the order of the Mantra-text 
should he fallowed , hecanse the rapacity to he used as it stands is 
inherent in the Mantra: hence it is that the Brahma na-text is 
taken as the orif/inatire Injunction of A<‘ts, savK the Sutra (5.1.16). 
For in.stance, in connection with tlie Darsha-Purna/nuisa it is found 
tliat the Mantra-texts bearin<^ upon the Af/neya — whicli forms part 
of the Darsha-Purnatnasa, <*ome l)efore, — while the Brdhinana- 
texts bearinjif upon it (oine after, — those bearinj^ on the A ymsomlya 
Sa(‘rifi(‘c. That is, tlic AynlsonMya is laid down by Brdhmana-- 
texts occnrrins** in tlie Fifth Prnpnthaka of the Taittiriya Brdh- 
mana^ and tlie Aff neya is laid down by Brdh mana-texts occurring 
in the Sixth Prapilthaka ; l)ut in the M antra-Kanda the Mantras 
connected with the Ayneya are found before those connected 
with th(‘ Aynlsomlya. Tlie FJsfahlished Conclusion on this 
point is as follows:- — As a matter of fact, the Mantra has the 
capa<‘ity to b(‘ used as it stands in its own form ; it is by nature 
of this capa<*ity that the Mantra is actually used at Sacrifices; 
hence the Order in which the Mantra appears serves a percep- 
tibly useful ])urpos(^ of beinGj* used in that order; as regards the 
Brdhmana-text on the other hand, it serves the other purpose of 
enjoining the performance of Acts and in most cases, it is uot 
meant to be used in its Verbal form as it stands. — {Bhdsya, Trs., 
p. 878.) 

Tn the case of a number of Prospective Sacrifices, — i,e., those 
performed entirely for the purpose of obtaining a worldly 
reward, — there is no restriction UvS to the Order in which 
they are performed, independently, each by itself. When each is 
performed by itself, it may be performed at every time that the 
performer has the desire for securing the particular reward^ 
{Sutra, 6.3.32—86.) 

(1) ^IsfV is the common name applied to all Sacrifices at 
which the offerings consist of Milk, Butter, Rice, Barley and other 
grains, and the ‘Sorna^ is the common name applied to all Sacrifices 
where the offerings consist of Soma-Juice. As between the *IstV 
and the *Sowu^ Sacrifices, there is no restriction regarding their 
relative order of sequence. (Su. 5,4.5 — ^9). There is option as 
to which is to be p^formed first, {a) For one who is not going to 
perform the >?<>7n«-yacrifice, and who installs the Fire without 
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referpucij to.tlie Soitui'Su^v^fice^ tilt? should coiue first; (6) but 
it the Fire-insiatlhig has been done for the purpose of the Soma-- 
Sacrifice, then tile Sonaf-Sarrifire should come first— says the 
Bluifya (Trs., p. 951.) 



CHAPTER XX YI 

^SACBIFtCEE^ 

(A) QUALtFTCUTlONS TIIK PEi»Bt>KMEtt OK, SACRIFICES 

Sacrificial Arts and tlieir Order of Sequence have been dealt 
with so fat. The Sutras in l)isi‘onrse VI consider the character 
and qualifications of the Performer. As a rule the Person ^en- 
titled’ to perforin a Sacrifice, — /.c., who is going to perform the 
Sacrifice — is one who wishes to obtain the result which that 
Sacrifice is expected to bring alwjut. Hence the first question dealt 
with is the fruit fvlnes.s of the Sacrifi<‘es, — that is, with the fact 
of the Sacrificial Acts really bringing about definite results. 

The consideration of this is prefaced by the ('.onsideratiou of 
another question: — When the Vedic text enjoins a Sacrificial Act 
for the man desiring Heaven, tliis text asserts a certain relation- 
ship between the ‘Desire for Heaven’ and the Act of ‘Sacrifice’. 
Now in this relationship, does the Sacrifice come in as the Means 
or as the Knd to l)e accom])lished ? That is, is Heaven the ‘sub- 
ordinate’ and Sacrifice the ‘principal’ factor? or vice versa? If 
what is enjoined in the text is the Sacrifice as to be accomplished 
by the Man des^irinq Heaven^ then it follows that the Sacrifice can 
be duly accomplished only by the man who is imbued with the 
desire for Heaven; so that in relation to the Sacrifice, the ‘Desire 
for Heaven’ would appear to be enjoined as (a Means) for the Man. 
This would mean that it is only the man who has this ‘desire for 
Heaven’ who can be entitled to, and properly perform, the Sacri- 
fice. In this case, the Sacrifice would be the End and' ‘Desire for 
Heaven’ the Means to that End. On the other hand, if what is 
enj-oined for ‘the man desiring Heaven’ is the bringing about of 
the desired thing, — then this hrinf/inq about of the desired thing 
would have to be regarded as qualified, by the Sacrifice ; and in 
that case, the ‘Sacrifice’ would be recognised as the Means and the 
‘Desired thing’ as the End, Thus the text may be construed in 
both these ways— <«) ‘the Sacrifice should be accomplished by 
means of the Desired thing— Heaven,’ and {h) ‘the Desired thing. 
Heaven should be brought about by means of the Sacrificed And 
yet both these constructions cannot be possible at the same time. 
Hepce the justification of the question. The Esfahlished Con- 
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chision on the question is that the SaiTifiee is the Subordinate, and 
Heaven, the Principal, factor (Wimya Trs,, p. 969). The Text 
therefore is to be taken as the Injunction of the fict of S/icrifi.ce for 
the M(in Desirinf/ H raven; and from this it follows that Heaven 
is the Principal Factor, and Sacrijice^ the Subordinate factor; 
which means tliat the Injunction ‘should sacrifice’ should be taken 
as pertaining to the ‘Man Desiring Heaven’ ; and it thus becomes 
established that the Text in question lays down the qualification 
of the l^erformer. {Bhmya, Trs., j). 971.) 

(B) What is ‘Hkavi-in’? 

In this same connection, the (luestion has been raised regard- 
ing the exact nature of Heaven^ Is it a Substance — or " only a 
Quality^ in the shape of Happiness? If it w’ere a Snhstance^ then 
it would naturally have to be regarded as the Principal Factor. 

The Established Conelvsion on this point is that the term 
‘Heaven’ stands only for a form of happiness^ and it is only in its 
secondary figurative sense that it is applied to the thing or sub- 
stance that causes happiness, — As a matter of fact, people always 
describe Mleaven’ as happiness — says the Bhdsya. (trs., p. 967). 

The word *»^varga\ ^Heave7i\ says Prakaranapa/hchikfi (pp. 
1 02-1 applied to that happiness whicli is totally free from all 

touch of '|iain, and which, as smdi, is desired by all men. It goes 
on (p. 149) to explain that Happiness or pleasure is not mere 

absence of Pain: In the absence of Pain^ what we feel is that 

‘there is no pain’; — the feeling being a negative one; and hence 
from the very nature of the cognition of Negation, it follows that 
what we are conscious of in this case is tlie Soul by itself y as 

without i>ain, and not as with a positive quality; on the other 

hand, when we feel happy and feel pleasure, w^e are conscious of 
something positive^ of a positive (quality belonging to the Soul. 

Tlie first qualification thus for the Performer is that he should 
have the desire for the Result. The next point is that the ‘Person’ 
should be a human being; as it is only a human being who can 
carry out the entire details of the prescribed Act — says the Sutra 
(6.1.5). Hence, it is Man alone who is entitled to perform Sacri- 
fices. Beings low’er than the human are not so entitled, because 
they are not able to carry out the details of\lie Scwjrifice in their 
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entirety; hence for these beings, the Sacrifice cannot be a means 
of securing happiness. {BluUya^ Trs., p. 973.) 

The Blianya 973) goes on to atld that Deities also are not 
entitled to the performance of Sacrifices, because apart from them- 
selves, there are no other Deities to whom they could otter Sacri- 
fices, — and there can be no ottering to one’s own self ; in fact, such 
an act would be no offerintj at all. 

Nor are sages (Primeval) entitled to the performance of 
Sacrifices — says the liluisiia (p. 973); be(*ause they can have no 
Gotni; Bitryu and other sages cannot belong to these same ‘Bhryu 
and other (Tofra-s. Xor is the (-apacity io perform sacrifices per- 
cei)tible in Deities and Sages. 

This- view regarding Deiiies and Sages has l)eeu ac(*epted by 
Kumarila (Sii. 6. 1.4-5) (see Tfiptilifl, p. 87); but Barthamrnthi 
Mishra has demurred to this (see Tantia^ratna), and has remarked 
as 'follows : — TttiiCy with us Mlmdnshas is beginningless ; lienee 
even before one set of sages Bhryti^ etc., there have been other 
sets of the same sages in other cycieSj and these latter would be 
the Golf a of the ‘present’ Sages; heme tliere is nothing to prevent 
Sages being entitled to the performance of Sacrifices. As regards 
Deities also, for those philosophers who, like us, hold tluit Deities 
exist only in the form of wifrds and (hey have a purely verbal 
existen<*e, the reason put forward by the Bhdsi/a has up force; 
because the Deity Indra also can make oft'erings through pronounc- 
ing the word ‘Indra’. The reasoning of the Bhasya should there- 
fore be taken to refer to those philosophers according to whom 
Deities are real material entities. 

(C) DetTIES not EMTTt.ED TO PKHFOUM SacrIEICEs 

It is interesting to note the grounds of expediency that have 
been put forward in the Ilhasya (Trs. p. 975) against the view that 
Deities are entitled to the performance of Sacrifices: — ‘Tliere is a 
certain Sacrifice which has been enjoined as to be performed for a 
thousand years; if Deities were entitled to perforin Sacrifices, as 
they do have such long lives, this Sacrifice could be easily per- 
formed by them for a thousand years, and there would be no 
jjustification for taking tlie word years as standing for days, and 
thiis bringing it witlun the capacity of huvuin beings (who would 
naturally become excluded if the word *years^ stood for real years). 
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On the •other hand^ if human beings alone are entitled to perform 
Sacrifices, there is every justification for taking the word yeOirs in 
the sense of days, (See in this connection, Sutras 6.7. 81 — 41.) 

In the Brahviasatra 1.3.8 — 33, this question of the Title or 
Capacity of Deities to ^lirahmajiidna^ has been discussed; we are 
told there (Su. 31) that they are not entitled to it, according 
to Jaivrini, but according to Badardyana (the author of the Brdh- 
masutra), they are entitled. (Su. 33). Shankardchdrya (under 
Sii. 1.3.20) has also referred to Mi. Su. (6.1.1) in regard to this 
Adhikura or Title. Under Su. 1.3.33, he declares that though it 
may be granted that Deities are not entitled to the various Upd* 
sands, forms of Worship aud Meditation, prescribed in the Vedas; 
yet there is no justification for denying their title to Brahma- 
jndna, pure and simple. He also declares in favour of The view 
^hbt Deities are em fj&died behiys, and as such they also are entitled 
to that Supreme Knowledge of UraJnnan which leads to Mok§a, 
Liberation. 


(D) Abe Women Entitled to rKKFORM Sacrifices ^ 

In connection with the question of Persons entitled to perform 
Sacrifices, there have been two wide exclusions; Women and 
Shudras have come to be excluded from the performance on some- 
what vague grounds, specially as regards Women. 

Sutras 6.1.6 — ^20 deal with the case of Women. 

The question has been raised in connection with the general 
Injunction ^Svaryakdvio yajcta' (‘Desiring Heaven, one should 
perform Sacrifices’). Is this Injiunction meant for the Man alone 
or ioT Man as well as Womun'f 

The Prirna facie View is that — “As the word used in the text, 
^Svargakdrnafy is in the masculine, the Injunction should be taken 
as restricted to the Male alone. This is the view that has been 
held by the Sage Aiiishdyana, says the Sutra 6.1.6; a somewhat 
unusual form of stating the Ptirvapak^a, 

The Established Conchmon is that it is the whole Genus, the 
whole Human Oommuiiity, Male as well as Female,- — that is en- 
titled, under the Injunction, to perform Sacrifices; because there 
is no ground for distinction; hence the Woman also should he re- 
garded as entitled to perform Sacrifices, — sa^s Stltra 6.1.8. This 
view has been stated in the Sutra as sponsor^ by Badardyarja.. 
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As the question of ‘Equal Rights^ is a moot question even to- 
day, we shall devote some attention to the arguments that have 
been adduced on both sides. 

The argument against Women^s right to perform Sacrifices 
may be thus summed up: — {a) ^‘To men alone should the title to 
perform sacrifices belong, as they alone possess property; as a 
matter of fact, Man alone possesses wealth, not w^oman; and 
wealth is necessary for sacrificial performances. Women cannot 
possess wealth, because they are bought and sold, — sold by their 
father, and bought by the husband. That is, having been sold 
by the Father, the Woman does not have any right over his pro- 
perty; and having been bought by the liusband, she cannot have 
any right over his property. The ‘buying^ and ‘selling’ referred 
to liere is in view of the Atsa form ot Marriage, where the bride- 
groom lias to give to the bride’s father a t’ow and a bull. There 
are several other Vcdic texts which show^ that Women are actually 
bought and sold ; there is the text, for iustaiu'e, which says, — ‘ If, 
upon being bought by the husband, the woman has dealings with 
others, etc., etc.’ — (/>) It might be argued that the Woman may 
acquire the required wealth on her owm account by means of 
spinning, cooking' and such arts. But what she earns will not be 
her own; it belongs to her husband; 

says Manu,—{Sutra.s 10-12.) 

The answer to this argument is as follows: — The desire for 
results is equally present in the Avomau also. As regards hei 
having no wealth of her owii, this absence of property is based upon 
the authority of tlic /S ////// (ol Mann just quoted), while lier title 
to the performance of Sacrifices would be based upon the Vedic 
text — if she fulfils the condition of liaving the ‘Desire for Heaven’. 
From this we conclude that if the woman desires the results that 
have been mentioned as following from the Sacrifices,, she should 
not mind what the S/nrti lias said regarding her not having pro- 
perty, she should proceed to acquire wealth and perform the 
Sacrifice, (bha. Sn. 13). As a mutter of fact, however, the 
Woman is actually connected jvith property — says the Sutra (14) ; 
— this is clear from the following words addressed to the bride- 
groom at the time of marriage — 

‘In matters relating to Duty (religious acts), to property and to 
pleasure^ she shoukl not be ignored’. All that Mauu’s declara- 
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tion— tlKit ‘the woman has no property’ — means is that ^the wife 
should not behave as if slie were independent of her husband*. — 
Trs,, p. 981). As regards the ‘Sale’ that has been spoken 
of in regard to the wife, Marriage is a purely religious function, 
it is not a Sale in the ordinary sense of the term; an article is 
said to be ‘sold’ only when it»s price is a fluctuating factor, — some- 
times more sometijues less; in the case of tlie Marriage however, 
the so-called ‘price’ is a fixed item — ‘a hundred bullocks’ for in- 
stance, for the girl, irrespective of her being ugly or handsome. 
Lastly, there is a V’^edic text indicating that Women do have pro- 
perty ; this text is ^ ‘ The Wife is mistress over 

the household property.’ (Su. 16 and Bhasva.) 

We Jiave seen tliat the Man and the Woman both possess pro- 
perty and are therefore equally entitled to perform Sacrifices. The 
next question that arises is — Is the Man alone or the Woman 
alone, entitled to perform Sacrifices? Ur are both to perform thepi 
only jointly 

This question has been dealt with by Sutras 6.1.17-21. 

The Prinia Facie View is that each of them should perform 
the Sacrifice separately; because the Injunctive Word that lays 
down the Sacrifice — ^Yajeta ' — is in the singular number, and due 
significance must attat*li to this Number; whereby only one person 
should i)erform the Sacrifice at a time, and there should not be any 
joint performance by any two or more. 

The Estalilished ConcluHion however is as follows: — Tliouyh 
both, the Mail and hits tvifcy possetss property, their action should 
always he joint, because of the declaration to that effect, (Sutra 
6.1.17). This ‘declaration’ is contained in such texts as (a) ‘In 
matters relating to Duty, Property and Pleasure, she shall not be 
ignored’; (b) ‘Religious acts should be performed jointly’. There 
are some Sacrifices again which must be performed by the Man 
and his wife toyether; such for instance, as tlie two important 
Sacrifices of Darsha-Purnaitulsa and Jyotisfomu; at both these 
Sacrifices, oblations are laid down as to be offered out of the Clarified 
Butter that has been ‘examined’ by the Sacrificer and his Wife; 
and the performance of such Sacrifices would be defective if 
either the Man or his wife did not participate in it. Nor can the 
Man performing the Sacrifice associate any Woman he likes with 
himself; because the texts definitely assert th^t the Man should 
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be asso(‘iated with the woman who is his ^pnfni\ and the 
is his TrKtTTted wife^ in regard to which the Man havS been exhorted 
^to do jointly iritJt his wife all those acts that need associating 
with a w’oinan’. As regards the Singular Number in the Injunc- 
tive Word ^yfijeta\ if stress w’ere meant to be laid upon this 
Singular Number, howr could the SacTificer associate with himself 
as many as sixteen Priests? Further, the functions of the Wife 
at the performan(;e are entirely different from those of the Sacri- 
fiver himself; so that by performing her own specified functions, 
the Wife does not disturb the sinyleness of the Husband. It is 
absolutely essential too that the Sacrifice should be X)erfonned by 
the Husband and the Wife toyether^ I ecause the w^ealth that is used 
at the performance of Sacrifices belongs in common to the Husband 
and Wife; hence the Sacrifice should be performed by both jointly \ 
or if, either of them is unwilling, it should not be performed at all. 
There are certain acts in the way of personal Embellishments 
which may be done by the Man by liimself, and no associating of 
the Wife is necessary there; to this category belong such acts as 
the shaving of the head^ the wearing of the Gold' ring and so 
forth. As regards the argument that the Wife being a purchased 
commodity, her ‘owuiership’ over property cannot be real, — ^this has 
been answiued already; as a matter of fact, the idea that ‘the 
Wife is a pundiused comnuHlity and is not entitled to own pro- 
perty’ is based upon Smrti, while the idea that She owns property 
is based on Vedic texts; and further, it is by virtue of her ‘desiring 
the result expected to follow from the Sacrifice’ that the Wife is 
entitled to its performance. From all this it follows that both 
the Man and his Wife are jointly entitled to the performance of 
Sacrifices. {Bhdsya^ Trs., pp. 983 — 98(>). 

The next question that arises is — Is the Wife to do all that' 
the Husband does? or are her functions restricted? 

The Prinui Facie View is that as the Sacrifice is performed 
by both jointly, all the functions laid down as to be performed by 
the ‘Sacrificer’ should be performed by the Wife also; because she 
is as much a ‘Sacrificer’ as the Husband. 

The Established Conchisiori is as follows: — To the Wife ap- 
pertain only such functions as ore specifically laid down for her. 
She has to do also the ^Invoking of Blessings' and. observe Uielihacy\ 
(Sutra 6. 1. 24); — tAd the reason for this is that the Vedic text 
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distinctly lays down these acts as to be done by her, and in matters 
relating* to Dharrnn, the Vedi(‘ text is our sole g-uide; and for the 
xsaine reason slie is to do also the ^Invoking of the Blessings’ and 
also observe ‘c*elil>a<*y\ The reason given for all this distinction 
is that She ^ not equal (Svtra 24) ; that is. She does not stand on 
the same footing as the Hnshand — says the Bhdsya (Trs. P. 994). 

From what lias gone before, this ‘ineciuality’ would appear to 
lie in reference to the fact that there are some details that can 
be performed by the Man alone, and others again that can be per- 
formed by the Wife alone. The Sutra does not make any mention 
of the Woman being not entitled to study the Veda, The Com- 
mentators however, from the Tthnsya downwards, have explained 
the ^inequality’ of the Sutra to mean that *the Husband is a Male 
and hence learned in the Veda, while the Wife is a Female, and 
hence not so learned* (Bhasya Trs. p. 993); and Kumdrila goes a 
step further and offers a different interpretation of the words of 
the Siltra; he says: — '^The term Ashth literally stands for those 
Vedic Mantras in which blessings are invoked— such as Ayurda 
agn^. ilyurme dl^hi* ; but in view of the fact that the Wife is not 
learned in the Veda and hence would not be able to recite the 
said Mantras with the proper accent etc., the term ^ Ashth* should 
he taken as standing for Ewhellishments, such as bathing, anoinU 
ing, applyhig colly rium to the eyes and so forth; the term 
‘celihacy* also should be taken as standing for freedom from 
passions of all kinds”. (TuptJlcd), The Bhdsya (Trs. P, 993) 
proceeds — What happens is this: — {a) There are certain details 
subserving the purposes of the Sacrifice which have been declared 
as to he performed by the ‘Sacrificer’, and as in all these texts 
the ^Sacrifice!’’ is mentioned by means of a name in the Masculine 
Gender, these details would be performed by the Man, 
not by his Wife; (h) then there are certain details sub- 
serving the purposes of the Sacrifice which have to be 
performed with Mantras; and these also could not be per- 
formed by the Wife, as she does not possess the requisite knowledge ; 
nor can these texts themselves he taken as indicating the presence 
of such knowledge in women; as such indication would be justi- 
fiable only if the performance were impossible in the absence of 
such knowledge in the Wife; as a matter of fact, however, even in 
the absence of such knowledge in the TFi7e,^the performance in 
question could he carried out hj the Hnshand biinself ; hence 
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there is no justification for assuming such knowledge in 
and thus treating this as an exception to the general rule that 
prohibits Vedic Stvdy for women. Hence it follows that the 
details requiring the reciting of Mantras should be performed by 
the Husband, not by the Wife, (c) As regards the ‘Invoking of 
Blessings^ and the ‘Oelibacy\ these subserve the purposes of the 
Performer; so that these could not be regarded as complete if done 
by only one of the couple; because if only one of these did them, 
the Embellishment of the other would remain defective. In the 
texts enjoining these details, the ‘SatTifit'er’ does not figure as the 
Subject, hence the Gender of tlie word has no significance ; whicli 
means that these have to he done hy Indh — the Man as well as his 
Wife, {d) What has been specifically laid down as to he done 
hy the \\ ife, e.g., the ‘Examining of the (Uarified Butter^— has 
to be done by her alone. From all this it follows that On account 
of this ‘inequality’ the Wife does not stand on the same footing 
as the Husband. 


(E) Is TOE ShuDRA ENTFITm) TO PkrFORM SAORTlTOESy 

The Shudra is not entitled to perform Sacrifices at all. The 
Estuhhshed Conclusion on the subject lias been thus formulated 
in the Sutra (f>. 1. 26). 77/ c Aijnihotra aiul such Sacrifices can 

he performed, hy the three Hi y her Castes only, as in connection 
until the Fvre-'inst allot ion Rite, these three only have been vien^ 
tioned; the Shudra. therefore can have notliiny to do with Sacrifices ; 
specially as the Veda is related to the Rrahmana and the other two 
castes only. The Eire-installatioii Rite has been enjoined in the 
text — ‘The Brdlimnna should install the Fires during Spring, the 
'Ksattriya Summer and the VaiHcya during Autumn’; and 

there is no mention of fhe Shudra, Thus being witliout the duly- 
installed Fires, the Shfidra cannot perform file Afpiihotra and 
such other acts. The Ahavamyn and other consecrated fires being 
not available for the he (*annof be entitled to the perforin- 

aiMje of those acts where these consecrated Fires are essential. 
(Bhdsya Trs. pp. 995-996). (This view is quoted with approval 
by Prahhdkara in Brhafl, p. Ill A). Apart from the Restrictive 
text relating to the Fire-installation Rite, there is yet anolher 
Vedic text restricting the title to Sacrifices to the three 
Higher Castes only—this text j^eaking of the Initi/ifion as 

F. 40 
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to be done to the Brdh:truina, the Kmttriya and the Vduhydy 
— ^the Shndrn being altogether oniiited; and aa no one is 
fit to perform Sacrifices without Initiation, the Shudra should 
be regarded as unfit for performing Sacrifices, on a(;count of not 
having been ^initiated’ into Vedic Study; and hence having not 
acquired the learning requisite for sacrificial performances. Being 
without the knowledge of Veda acquired in the proper manner, 
the Shudra cannot have the requisite (Capacity and is therefore not 
entitled to perform Sacrifices. {Bhd. Trs. p. KXK)). Nor is it pos- 
sible for the Shudra to acquire the reijuisite knowledge later on; 
because such knowledge has been strictly forbidden for the Shudra 
— the prohibitive text being ‘The Shudra shall not read the Veda.’ 
If he did read it, he must be <»nly incurring sin, and not acquiring 
the title to perform Sacrifices. Even if it were possible for the 
Shudra to aciiiiire the knowledge, he would not thereby become 
entitled to perform Sacrifices, as he would still be without ^the 
Consecrated Fires, — the installing of these having been restricted 
to the three higher castes (See above) {Bhdsya Trs. p. KXX) — ^1002). 

Prabhiihara {Brhati Ms. i3. lllA) says — ‘Bightly has the 
author of the BJuifya summed up the right view by declaring that 
it is by reason of his not having ‘installed’ the Fires that the 
Shudra is not entitled to the performance of the Jyotisfoma and 
other Sacmfices’. 

According to the V(^d(mta-Siitra (and Shnhknrdrlidrya) also, 
Shudra^ are not entitled to perform Sacrifices. 


(F) Tiik ‘Ratiiakaha’ and the ‘Nisadastiiapatt’ aue entitled to 

PERFORM Sacrifices 

There are two exceptions to the general exclusion of Shudras 
from the performance of Sacrifices, — dealt with under Su, 6. 1, 44 
— ^50 and Su. 6.1. 61-62. 

{a) It has been settled above that it is ofily the three Higher 
Castes that are entitled to the Installation of Fire. We have a 
Vedic text however laying down this Fire-installation to be done 
‘during the Rains’, by the ‘Rathakdrn\ Now who is this 
/iathalxdra? The literal meaning of the word is the chariot-maker. 
Does then the text refer to Fire-installation as to be done by a 
person of one of the higher castes who has tfeen up the profession 
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ot chariot-making 't or is Rathakdra an altogether different, caste? 
The Established Conclusion on the question is that the persons 
meant by the word ^Rathakdra^ aie Hhe inferior Saudhanvanas ^ — 
says the Sutra (G. 1. 50); this caste is slightly inferior to the three 
higher castes. This case has been dealt with by Kdtydyana iu 
his Shrauta-Srdra (I. 11-12); from wliicli we learn that the 
^Raihakfmd is one whose mother is born of a Shudra mother and 
a Vaishya Father; and the Commentator on Kdtydyana remarks 
that the Fire-installation by this Rathakdra is only for 
the purin)se.s of purification, not for that of Sacrificial 
performances. 

{b) Similarly we have the Injunction — ‘This Raudra Sacri- 
fice should be perfornuMl for the Kisdda^sthapati' , The question 
arises in regard to the exact signification of the compound ^Nisada- 
sthapatV \ does this stand for the ‘chief’ v.c., king, of the Ni§ar 

das^? or for tlie king who is himself a Nisdda? In the former 
* ^ * 
case, there would be no difficulty, as the ‘Chief of tlie Nisadas’ 

may belong to one of the three higher castes and hence fully 
entitled to the performance of the Raudra and also other Sacri- 
fices. In the latter case however, tlie (‘liief, being himself a 
Nisdda^ would not be a member of any of tfie three liiglier castes, 
and hence not entitled to tlie performance of the Raudra or any 
other vSacrifice. 

The Estahlished Conclusion on this question is that the W'ord 
stands for the Chief who is himself a Nisdda; such is the direct 
signification of the comi)ound; as in this case the compound being 
Karviadhdraya, both memlwrs of it retain their natural connota- 
tions; such is not the case if the compound is taken as Tatpnrumy 
in the sense of ‘Chief of Nisadas’. That the Chief of the Nisdda^ 
caste is meant is also indicated by the Vedii* text laying down ‘a 
false coin’ as the Sacrificial Fee at \\\c: Raudra Sacrifice in ques- 
tion; as a ‘false coin’ is of use to Nisddas only. (Bhdjfya Trs. 
p. 1012). This NLulda is a mixed caste; though he is devoid of 
Vedic learning, yet, in view of the Vedic. text expressly enjoining 
the 7?«i'/(ir<7-Sacrifice for him, we have to take it that he is to learn 
up the texts for the occasion, needed for the performance of that 
Sacrifice. 

This man however has to perform the Sacrifice in the Fire 
consecrated for the (Ki?casion, as in his case there c;annot he the 
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regularly installed Fire of the ^ignihoira^ nov the JJpanaycma^ 
Fire. (Su. 0. 8. 20-21). 

(G) DiSQUAIIllCATION FOR PBUFORMER S OF SACRIFICES 

Jaimini has discussed some other incapacitating circumstances 
also — c.//., (1) Want of necessary wealth and (2) Physical 

disability. 

The case of the man without wealth has been dealt with under 
Su. 0. 1. 39-10. Tile EHfahUshvd ConcUmon is that the jiosses- 
sion of wealth is not a pre-requisite; it is not right that the man 
without wealth should not be entitled to i)erform Sacrifices; be- 
cause the possession of wealth is a variablle factor; no one is 
‘devoid of wealth’ by birtli ; there are alw^ays w^ays and means 
whereby even a piMir man can become wealthy; so that the posses- 
sion of 'wealth can ahvays be brought about as the need arises. 
(Bhflsyn Trs. p. 1003). • 

The other incapacitating (‘ircnimstance is considered under 
Su. G. 1. 41; it is that of the man with bodily defect; and the 
(uimdusion is that a ])erson wdth such defect ivS not necessarily ex- 
cluded from Sacrifices; as it is alw^ays possible that the man may 
become cured of the defect. 

Put if the bodily defect is one that is congenital^ or in any 
way incurable, then the man is not entitled to pefonn Sacrifices. 
(Sii. 42). 

The vitwv of the iSco-Mlrnuntsahas — }lrulh(vvachdrya for in- 
stance — is that it is only the prospective (/.c., Kdmya) Sacrifi(*es to 
which sucli men are not entitled; they are entitled to perform the 
Conipalsory and Cotitingent Sacrifices. 

A third incapacitating condition is considered under Sutra 
6. 1. 43. 

In connecti(»n with the iMrsha-Purnamdsa^ we Itave the 
fnjunction of ‘naming three (rotra-RsIs/ If a man is unable to 
name these three Itus^ does he become excluded from Sacrifices? 
Yes, says Su. 6. 1. 43. 

But this does not mean that the Darsha-Purnmndsa can be 
perfonned only by those who cam. name three and only three 
Pravara-Rsis ; all that is meant is that those who are unable to 
name three R§is are excluded. So that pe^jons w^ho can recount 
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five Pravara-Ksis become entitled ; this is made further ,clear by 
the prohibition that ^more than five shall not be named’. 
{'fupMkd,) 

The question as to who is entitled to perform Sacrifices has 
been dealt with systematically by Kdttjdi/ana in his Shrauta-Svtra 
(1,3-12). In Su. 3 lie puts forward the view that all beings — 
animal, human and divine, — are eijually entitled to the perfor- 
mance of Sacrifices. Su. 4 rejects this view" and declares that 
huinan beings alone can be so entitled, as it is they alone tliat can 
really perform Sacrifices; the Deities cannot do so; the commen- 
tator Kdrka a<l<ls — because they have all their desires already ful- 
filled and do not stand in need of auyihing which they would seek 
to accomplish by means of Sacrifices; and also because apart from 
these Deities themselves, there is no ‘Deity' to whom they could 
make offerings ; the Kdlisams and Pislulchas cannot perform 
SacrificevS, as they are by their very nature, impure and hence un- 
fit for sacrificial performances; — ^nor can animals otter Sacrifices, 
as they are devoid of tlie requisite Vedic learning. The dis- 
abilities in (‘onnection wiih human beings are nientioned in Su. 5. 
Sacrifices (‘uiiiiot be performed by one who lias one or more limbs 
wanting, — w"ho is devoid of Vedic learning, — who is sexless, — and 
who is a Shntirn, One w"h() has no legs cannot perform the 
wal/xinf/ involved in the ti/x-rama prescribed in connection with 
Sacrifices (r/V/c— Shata-Br. 1.1-2.13 ; (i.5.2.10 ; fi.6.4.1) the 
blind cannot do the ‘Examining' of the Clarified Butter; the 
dumb cannot recite the Mantras; aiul a Sacrifice in which these 
details are wanting would be no Sa(*rifici‘ at all. One who is de- 
void of Vedic Ijearning is not entitled, because he cannot know 
what is to be done and how; the sexless person is not entitled; 
because tlie Scriptures have declared such a person to be ‘impure' 
by his very nature. The Shudra also is not entitled. Sutni 6 
declares that the Brahmana, the Kshatriya and the Vaishya alone 
are entitled to perform Sacrifices; because of declarations in the 
Veda to that effect; the Veda has restricted Fire-installation to 
the three higher castes only, and no Sacrifices can 1)e performed 
without these Fires. ‘Ahseiice of T-iearning' is not a disqualifica- 
tion for the Shudra only; as it has been mentioned as a disquali- 
fication for all castes. Sutra 7 distinctly declares that wojnen are 
as much entitled to the performance of Sacrifices as men; special- 
ly as it is found tl/at the Veda enjoins the Initiation of the Sacri- 
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ficer an(} his- Wife^ the former being initiated with the Mekhald 
and the latter with the Yoktra (Sutra 8). Karka however adds 
that women are entitled, but only as associated with their hus^ 
hands, and not independently by themselves; he bases this dis- 
qualification upon a later Smrti fc.rt, which declares that ^there 
is no independent sacrificing for women’. He appears to have lost 
sight of the facd that the Man also is not entitled to perform Sacri- 
fices, except as associated with his wife. Under Sutra 11 and 12 
Kdtydyana has dealt witli the cases of the ^ liathakdra' and the 
\\isddasthapatY . (See aboVe.) 


(II) Sattiias — Communistic Sauhificks 

Jaiinini has devoted some special Sutras io the consideration 
of the question as to who are entitled to perform the Communistic 
Sacrifices, Sattras; this question turns upon the (juestion as to who 
is the recipient of the rewTirds accruing from those Sacrifices. * 

The question is— Who is to perform the Communistic Sacri- 
fices, like the Sattra? Is it ea(*h individual person of the ‘Com- 
munity’ desiring the whole fruit of the Sacrifice:^ or the w'hole 
Community’, as a ‘Community’? 

The Pri/rna Fade. Vieic is ’that no individual singly should 
perform wliat has been enjoined for the entire ‘Community’ or 
Group. The wdiole Group colle<‘tively, as desiring the Result, 
should he the Performer, and the Result should also accrue to all 
of them collectively. 

The E Stahl ished (Conclusion is as follows: — Tnasimich as 
each man helps in the accomplishvieni of the desired end, the title 
to the performance should he taken as accruing to each, 
(Sutra (i,2.1). As a rule when an act is done by several persons 
together, each of them heljis in the accomplishment of the desired 
end; and the Result of an a(d should alw^ays accrue to the per- 
former of that act; and in the case in question, each of the per- 
sons con(‘erned is a ‘Performer’ of the Sacrifice. So that even 
though the performance has been undertaken by them collectively , 
the Result should accrue to each of them severally. (Bhdsya — 
Trs., p. 1014.) 

The Sattra differs from the ordinary Sacrifice in 'that — (1) it 
cannot be performed by one man (Su. 10.6.46 — and 10.6.69-60). 
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and (2) all the priests are from among the ‘Sacrificers’ themselves 
(10.6.61 — 58), (3) for this same reason there is no ‘appointment' of 
Priests (Su., 10.2.36, Bha. Trs. 1698); and the services of the 
Priests at the Sattra are not ‘bought’ or ‘exchanged’, for any 
promised ‘Pee’ (10.2.35— 38); and the gift of ‘a mare or a slave- 
4 ?ir] or a cow’, whi(?h is jfrescribed in connection with the Sdrnsvata- 
I,^ft (wliicli forms part of the procedure of the Sattra) has been 
ref^arded as fulfilliiiw a transcendental result, (10.2.44-45), and not 
the effect of ^secllring the services’ of the Priests. — which is the 
usual purpose served by Fees. (See 10.2.44). If one of the 
Sacrificers at the Sattra sliould liappen to die during; the perfor- 
mance, his bones have to be kept wrapped in deer-skin, and his 
place at the Sacrifice is to be taken up by a person nearly related 
to liim, and at the end of the year, the Sacrificers should perform, 
for the sake of their dead i)artner, a specdal Sacrifice called the 
^Sarnvatiiara-iidga^ (Su. 10.2.47-48) All the seventeen persons 
performing the Suttra should belong to the same Brdh nuinn suh* 
sect; i.e,; they should all be followers of the same Kalpa-Sntra 
(Su. 6,6.1 — 11). But at the Knldpayain it is possible for the 
King and his Priest to belong to different Kalpas (Sii. 6. (5. 12 — 16), 
Ksatriyas and Vaishyan cannot perform Sattras^ to which Utah- 
vimias alone are entitled ; and of these also, only those who belong 
to the and of these last, only such as are 

g\iided by the same halpa, (S\i. 6.6.15 — 2(i), All persons perform- 
ing the should be regular performers of the Agnihotra (6, 

6.27 — 42). To the Sdmulhem however all ‘Regenerate’ (Dvija) 
persons are equally entitled (Su. 6.6.3f — 31)). The Jvhu and 
other Implements used at the Sattra vshould be kept common 
among all the Sacrificers, and nothing should belong exclusively 
to any one Sacrificer. The reason for this lies in the fact that if 
any implement belongs to any one person, in the event of his 
death, it would have to he burnt along with his body, and this 
would interfere with the performance. (Sii. 6.6.33 — 35.) 

To the performance of the Vishvajit Sacrifi(;e, only such 
persons are entitled as can afford to give 112 pieces of Gold. (Sil. 
6.7.18—20.) 

The possibility of several performers at the Communistic. 
Sacrifices might lead people to believe tliat there may be several 
performers at the ^hfrsha Puriyimdsa and such Sacrifices also. 
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But the 'coiieluRion is that at all of them, there is to be a single 
Performer 'at each performance. In fact, that is the normal law; 
if at the Conmuinistie 8a(*rifiees like the Sattra, there are several 
performers, those are spe(;ial cases, speciaPy provided for by 
special Vedic Injunctions; c./;., in regard to the Sattra it has been 
enjoined that ‘there are to he at least •Seventeen Performers'. 
{Sutra 6.2.^3— 12.) 

In regard to Sacrific'es enjoined as to be performed for the 
purpose of liringing about visible results, — vsuch as Bain, Cattle 
and so forth, — the Tule is that when the performance has once 
])egun, it must be carried to its end, — even if the result desired 
should happen to he accomplished before its completion; as the 
Veda deprecates incomplete a(*ts and prescribes expiatory rites for 
leaving Sacrifices unfiiushed ; and also because cultured people 
decry men who begin an act but do not carry it out to the end, — 
says Brhatf (MS., p. 113B). — (0.2. IS — 15). But this rule does n()t 
apply to Hindi purely secular acts as the huiUlinfj of a house; 
because the aforesaid depreciation of unfinished acts is based upon 
the consideration that when a Sacrificial A(‘t has been begun, an 
expectation of rt^iteiving ofteriiigs is raised in the minds of the 
Deities concerned, and hence if all the prescribed offerings are not 
made, it becomes a case of breach of promise. Such is not the 
case with the purely secular acts; specially as the said deprei^a- 
tion is based upon the fact that the Veda has prescribed expiation 
for unfinished Sacrifices; and this could not apply to the secular 
acts. (Su. 0.2. 16— 18)— p. U3B.) 

(I) Prouiwitions — ^Kxact Signieh nation 

Sutras 0,2. 19-20 raise an interesting question regarding 
Prohibitions. The Veda contains Injunctions as well as Prohibi- 
tions. We have been dealing with the question of Persons being 
entitled or iiot-entitled to the performance of the acts enjoined by 
the Injunctions. The question raised now is in regard to the 
Prohibitions. Who are the i>ersons who are entitled to act in 
aca'ordance with the Prohibitions? Are they persons who desire 
for themselves certain results expected to follow from the avoid 
once of acts mentioned in the Prohibitoi^y Texts? Or are the Texts 
meant for, and applicable to, all men irrespectively of any desire 
for results? For instaute, when the Veda p^Mhits the Eating 
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of Garlic^ — does it mean that here we have the positive act' of vow- 
ing act — to abstain from Garlic? Or does the text only lay down 
the Negative act of not-eating garlic? 

The Prima Facie View on the question is that the text should 
be taken as laying down the positive act, the taking of the voWy 
which thus becomes a Dharma, which, in the absence of the men- 
tion of any other result, may be taken as leading to Heaven, in 
accordance with the ^Vishvajit-ljfiw^ (Su. 4.3.10). The reason in 
favour of this view, — according to Prahhdkara {Brhatl MSS., p. 
113B) is that all Injunctive verbs lay down positive acts for the 
accomplishing of certain desirable results, and there is no reason 
why the Prohibitive Injunction also should not be regarded as lay- 
ing down a positive art, soniething to he done, — a mere avoidance 
of garlic (in the case in question), which would bring about vsoine 
desirable result. 

The Established Conclusion how'ever is that in the text pro- 
liibiting the Eating of Garlic, the negative word must be taken as 
enjoining tlie negative , or avoidance, of the of Eating Garlic, 
and not any positive act. All injunctions of Positive Acts lay down 
sornething to he done; but the Prohibitive text does not lay down 
anything to he done: what it lays down is the not-doing of a cer- 
tain act; it cannot therefore be taken as the Injunction of a positive 
act. Nor would such Prohibition be entirely purposeless; as it 
w^ould serve the purpose of saving man from the horrors of Hell 
which would be his lot if he ate garlic. This explanation of the 
Prohibitive text saves us from the necessity of assuming a Besult 
(in the shape of Heaven) as following from the said Avoidance, an 
assumption for which there is no justification. As to who is en- 
titled to act in accordance with the Prohibition, the conclusion is 
that it is the person who fears the horrors of Hell and desires to 
save himself from them; not the Person who desires Heaven, ior 
these reasons Prohibitions have been regarded as not contemplat- 
ing any desirable positive results, they contemplate only the 
saving from undesirable results; and from this it follow’s as a 
necessary corollary that what is prohibited leads to undesirable 
results. These Prohibitions do not .ntand on the same footing as 
the Prohibition of certain acts for the Religious Student; because 
the latter is avowedly prefaced by the words ^Atha vratani — ‘Now 
follow the Obs€rvanmes\ which are positive by their nature. 

F. 41 
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As for these Observances and other Duties prescribed for the 
Beligious Student, — ^the man becomes entitled to these, only after 
his Initiation^ {Upanayana )^ — not immediately after Birth; so 
they pertain to the three Higher Castes only, for whom alone 
there is Upanayana — (Su. 6.2. 21-22). — These Duties have been 
laid down specifically for the Religious Student, only during the 
period of Studentship. (Brhati MS., p. 118.) 

The Agnihoira havS been enjoined as to be performed ‘through- 
out one’s life’. But this does not mean that the perfonnauce is 
to be carried on incessantly and continuously ; all that is meant 
is that the acts prescribed in connection with the Agnihotra should 
be performed regularly every day at the times prescrihed> for 
them; and as these time.s prescribed are morning and evening^ the 
offerings have to l>e made every morning and every evening. 
Similarly with the Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifices also; which also 
have been prescribed as to be performed ‘throughout life’; in this 
case the performances have to come only on the prescribed days — 
which are the Moonless and Full-Moon days. (Sil. G.‘2. 2J1 — ^26.) 
The performances have to be repeated on every Moonless and Full- 
Moon day; just as the Agiiihotrff has to be performed every morn- 
ing and every evening. (Su. 6.2. 27-28.) 

In connection with these repeated perfoimaiices of the Agni- 
hotra and the Darsha-Pnruamdsa on the prescribed days through- 
out life, the general principle has been dediu^Hl that in the case 
of every prescribed contingent act, tlie a(‘t has to be re})eated every 
time that the contingency appears. For instance, — (a) there are 
certain rites to be performed when a pot happens to be broken, or 
a sacrificial material happens to be spoilt ; these rites should be 
performed each time that there is such breakage or spoiling, (Eil. 
6.2.29); — (h) it has been enjoined that the pupil should salute the 
Teacher when he happens to meet him; and the conclusion is that 
he should do this on every occasion that he happens to meet him. 
(Su. 6.2.30.) 

This is with reference t«> the (Contingent Acts. There are 
certain Acts which, in the way that they are prescribed, bear the 
resemblance of Contingent Acts; for instance, the St\idy of the 
Vedn for paying off one’s debts to the lisis, the Performance of 
Sacrifices {K.g,^ Soma-Sacrifice) for paying off one’s debts to the 
Deities, and the Begetting of Children tor paying off one’s debts 
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io the Pitrs. The question is — Are these aet« to be performed by 
all persons!'' Or by only those who have incurred the debts and 
wish to pay them off, or wish to acquire by their means certain 
rewards, in the shape of Heaven!*' The conclusion is that they 
have to be performed by all men; so. that they are compxiUory^ not 
contintjenf or prospective; and as such, they have to be performed 
by all men of the three higher castes, irrespectively of any desire 
for results. — (Su. 6.2.31.) 

CAPACITY iOK PEHFOTIMANCE 

The question as to who is entitled to the performance of 
Sacrifices leads on to the allied question as to his ability or 
capacity^ to perform them; and in this connection we have to con- 
sider the chances of a man completing the undertaken Sacrifice 
under certain circumstances. 

• In regard to the performance of the Ayiiihotray the Darshn^ 
Purnamdm and other compulsory and UfeAong acts, it has been 
held that in case one is not capable of performing the act with all its 
details and subsidiaries^ he need perform the Principal only in 
full and may omit the Subsidiary details, — but only in case he is 
absolutely and really incapable, beyond all help. (Su. 6.2.1 — 7.) 

This however applies only to the compulsory Acts; in the case 
of the Prospective Acts — those performed for the purpose of ob- 
taining certain desirable results, — ^the entire procedure has to be 
gone through scrupulously; as the omission of the slightest detail 
would make the action defective and render it nugatory, unable to 
bring about the desired result. (Su. 6.3. 8 — 10.) 

The capacity or ability to perform a Sacrifice tairns also upon 
the ability to secure the proper materials and things necessary foy 
the performance. In connection with the materials, it has been 
held that in case the material prepared for the offering becomes 
spilt or otherwise rendered unfit for use, — even in the middle of 
the performance, — if a prescribed substitute is available and is 
used for the remaining offerings, — the performance of the Sacri- 
fice cannot be regarded as spoilt in any way. (Su. 0.3. 11 — 17.) 
But the substitute must be something similar to the original; for 
instance, the Vara for the Vrihi. (Su. 6.3,27.) In case however, 
another supply t)f the original substance is available, this should 
have preference oiier all substitutes. (Su, 6.3.36.) But in no 
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case can- we substitute a subtance the use of which has. been prohi- 
bited; such substences, for instance, as the Mnsa^ the Chanaka and 
such other substances as have been called ^Ayajmya\ ^unfit for 
Sacritice8\ In the ca^se of the offering of Cakes ^ if, in course of 
baking, the Cake happens to be burnt or otherwise spoilt, another 
Cake Is permitted to be used, but only after certain expiatory 
rites liave been performed. (Sii. 6.4. 17 — 21.) If the consecrated 
Fire becomes extinguished, it should be rekindled with all the 
rites of Fire-installation. (Su. 6.4. 17 — ^27.) 

Though substitutes have been permitted in the case of Sub- 
stancesy they ar^ not permitted in the case of Deities or Mantras; 
if the Deity happens to be wrongly named, or the Mantra happen 
to be wrongly recited, the whole performance becomes nugatory 
and cannot be remedied. (Sfi. 6.3. 18-19.) 

Lastly, as regards the Sacrificer, if anything happen to him 
and he becomes disabled from taking part in the performance, 
then the action fails entirely; as no substitute can be permitted for 
the Sacrificer. (Su. 6.3.21.) In the case of Sattras however, 
where there are seventeen Saerificers, if one happen to become dis- 
abled, his place can be taken by some one else; the reason for this 
is that in the case of Sattras all the Saerificers take part in the 
performance, not only as ‘Saerificers* or ‘Masters’, but also as 
‘Priests’ (there being no Priests at the Sattra apart from the 
Saerificers themselves); and as even during the performance, a 
change of Priests is permissible, the disabled Sacrificer, who has 
been acting as Priest^ can, on that account, be replaced by an- 
other. (Su. 6.3.22.) But such a substitute can be treated as a 
‘Sacrificer’ only for tlie purpose of making up the vstatutory 
number ‘Seventeen’; he does not jiartake of the llesult. (Su. 6. 
3.23.) The real reason for the exception to the General Principle 
of the Non-Substitution of the Sacrificer appears to be in expedi- 
ency; in the case of the usual Sacrifice with a single Sdc^rificer, his 
own disability leading to the failure of the performance, such 
failure would be easily tolerated; but in the case of the Sattra 
where there are seventeen Saerificers, i^ only one of them becomes 
disabled, during the performance, the other sixteen would not be 
willing to forego the elaborate Sacrifice and its much-coveted 
reward ; and further, as there would be Seventeen persons con- 
cerned, there would be a greater likelihood o€ one becoming dis- 
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abled ; hence some latitude had to be allowed in this ease. In 
ease any one of these Seventeen Sacrificers should wish to retire 
after the performance has begun, he may do so, but lie should have 
to perform the Vishvajit Sacrifice in exiiiation of his failure to 
fulfil his commitments. (Sfi. 6.5.26- — 27.) 

(J) Initiation 

The Sacrificer has to undergo Intiation at the very outset. In 
connection with the Dar-^ha-PCirnamasa Sacrifice, — in regard to 
the Initiation several numbers have been mentioned — ‘One, two, 
three, four and twelve’ ; which means that the luUiation has to be 
performed on one day, on two days, pii three days, on four days, 
on twelve days. The question is — Is there to be in) restriction and 
one may choose any one of the numbers? or should the number 
twelve alone be adopted? The Prima Facie View is that ‘‘m 
regard to the extent of the Initmtion one may do irhat one likes' \ 
(Su. 6.5.28.) The Estahlished Conclusion is that it shovld extend 
over twelve days. (Sii. 6.5.29.) 

Such is the explanation provided by Sturhara {Bhdsya, Trs., 
p. 1129). Neither Knmdrila (in the Tuptikd) nor Mandana Mishra 
(in the Mlvuhnsdnnkraxnanikd) accepts this presentation of the 
Topic. According to these, Siitras 28 and 29 embody two distinct 
Topics. In the former Topic embodied in Sii. 28, the question is — 
Must there be twelve days’ Initiation? Or is there to be option? 
The Pfima, Facie View is that there must be twelve days Initiation. 
The Established Conclusion is that one may do as one likes (Sii. 
28); V.C., there is to be no restriction. In the second Topic em- 
bodied in Su. 29, the question is — Does the aforesaid option hold 
regarding all the Ectypes of the Ar(diety])e? Or is there any re- 
striction? The Prima Fade View is that, according to Sutra 28 
there is absolute option at the Archetype, and hence there should 
be the same at the Ectypes also. The Established Conclusion is 
that at the Ectypes, and specially at the Dvddashdhn vSacrif5(*e, — 
tlie twelve days Course must be adopted. 

VISHVAJIT SACmiFICK 

There is an interesting point discussed in conneidiori with the 
Vishvnjit-Savrifice. The Fee prescribed for this Sacrifice is 
^Sarvasva^ ‘one’s entire Property’, his ‘all belongings’ ; and the 
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Established Conrlaslon is that the term ^all heloiiging’>s’ stands for 
the Saerificer's riches and ivealih^ and not hivS i)areiits and such 
relations; (Su. (>.7. 1-2); of the Wealth also, the Horse should 
not be given away, because the giving away of ^animals with 
mein’ has been specially forbidden, (Su, 6.7.4); — the entire 
^Earth’, the Terrestrial Globe, should not be given away by any 
one, as it does not belong to any one. (Su. 6.7.3.) When giving 
aw^ay his ‘entire belongings’ one should give aiway such things 
as are actually in his possession at the time, and he should not 
secure new things merely for giving away. (Su. 6.7.5.) One 
should not give away the Slnidra who is serving him for the pur- 
pose of acquoring knowledge of Dharma, In fact, no Shudra can 
be legally acquired as ‘property’, against his will. (Sii. 6.7.6,) 
The term ‘all belongings’ does not include all that the ‘man has 
possessed in the past, or all that may come to him in the future; 
it means only what he is actually possessed of at the time of the 
gift. (Su. 6.7.7.) Whenever the Veda enjoins the giving away 
of ‘unmeasured wealth’, it is only marh wealth that is meatnt. 
(Sii. 6.7.22); and it should be taken definitely as standing for 
‘more than a thousand’ gold-pieces. (Su. 6.7. 23 — ‘25.) Similar- 
ly, when a Sacrifice is enjoined as to be performed ‘for a thmisand 
yenrs\ it is to be taken as standing for a thousand days. In con- 
nection with this, several interpretations have been suggested in 
the Siltras as Prirna Fade Yi^w: (1) That the thousand-year 
Sacrifice is really performed for a thousand years, and is meant for 
Performers w’ho are Snperhvrnan; (2) it should be performed for a 
thousand j'ears, and by human beings, — but by several genera- 
tions; (3) ‘Thousand Years^ stand for thousand months. All this 
has been rejected; the accepted view being that ‘years’ stands for 
days. 

Fire-installation is not necessary for certain offer'ingvST—such 
as the Chaturhotra-Homa, which is to be offered by persons who 
have not installed their owm Fire. (Su. 6.8. 1 — 10.) The offerings 
made at the U ptinaynna are to be made in the ordinary Fire. (Su. 
6.8. 11 — 19.) So also the Sacrifice called Sthapati-7.Hti (Su. 6.8. 
20-21); — also tlie Expiatory Sacrifice of the Avaklnjl (Su. 6.8.22). 
So that for the performance of all this, those persons also are en- 
titled who have not installed their own Fires. 

There are certain other important matters of general interest 
that have been dealt with towards the end of Discourse VI. (1) All 
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Daiva Acts, r.??., Acts performed in honour of Deities, should be 
done during the Northern Solstice of the Sun, during the Drighter 
Fortnight and in the Forenoon. (Sii. <5.8,23); all Phrifa Acts— 
in honour of Pitrs — should be done during the Darker Fortnight, 
and in the afternoon, (Su. 6.8.25); — (3) at the Jyotutoma and 
other Sacrifices, the observance of ‘Living on milk/ is compulsory 
and essential — (Su. 6.8.28); but the observance of the rule of 
‘Eating in the latter part of the night’ is not essential — (Su, 6.8, 
29), — ^^4) The animal sacrificed at the Sacrifice must be a goaty 
(Su. 6.8. 30—42). 



CHAPTER XXYII 


‘ ATIDESHA TRANSFEBENCE OF DETAILS 

This closes our study of the first Six Discoutvses of the Sutra: 
which, as explained by the Bha§ya (Trs., p. 1229), have discussed 
the procedure of the Barslta-Purtrrndsa and other Sacrifices, the 
details of which have been directly prescribed in the Veda, while 
the later Six Discourses discuiss the procedure of the Aindrdgna 
and such other Sacrifices, the details of whose procedure have not 
been directly enjoined. Kuindrila however, puts the niatter some- 
what differently: — In the first Six Discourses we have discussed 
the direct Injunctionfi bearing upon the Archetypal as well as 
Ectypal Sacrifices, and with the Seventh Discourse begins the dis- 
(’ussioii of the Tranj^fcrence or Extended Application, by indirect 
iniplication, of details from the sphere of one Sacrifice to that of 
another. (Tuptikd,) 

The conclusion regarding the latter Sacrifices is that these 
also have all their details; Imt, not having been directly enjoined 
for them, these details come to them through Atidesha^ Transfer- 
ence. This ‘Transference’ is that process by which the details 
])rescribed in connection with one Sacrifice are extended beyond 
that Sacrifice and transfered to another Sacrifice. For instance, 
after having given full directions regarding the feeding of 
Devadatta, one says ‘Feed Yajfiadatta also like I^evadaftxi\ This 
Transference (*an be done either by Nante or by a Declaration. The 
Name that is made such a means of Transference is of three 
kinds — (1) Name of the Act, (2) Name of the Embellishment and 
(;!) Etymological Name. The Declaration is of two kinds — 
(T) Direct (Perceptible) and (2) Indirect (Inferred). — (Bhmya^ 
Trs., pp. 1239-1240). 

There are several Sacrifices in connection with which the Veda 
does not specifically prescribe all the necessary details, but 
declares that ‘such and such a Sacrifice shall be performed in the 
manner of such and such another Sacrifice’ ; for instance, with 
regard to the Lyii-Sncnfice^ after having declared its peculiar fea- 
tures, the Vt'dic text goes on to declare that ‘the rest is like the 
Shy^na-Sacrifice\ In such cases, the ShyBn&^Sacrifice would be 
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called the ^PrahitV, iSirhetype, and the Isv-Sacrificr, the corres- 
ponding ^Vlkrt/i\ Eetvpe. The T runs fere me , (hen, of the details 
of the Archetype to the Ectyx>e is what is (^tilled ^ Atidesha\ which 
has been defined as ‘that process whereby a detail becomes extended 
in its application from the Primary a(*t to other acts cognate to it’. 
(Bha. Trs. p. 1239). The (p. 227) has defined 

it as ‘that through which the Ecotype becomes connected with the 
details of the Arcdietypal Sacrifice*, or ‘the Extension of the details 
of one Sacrifice to another, wlieri there is no incongruity in such 
extension*. 

Before pro(‘ee(ling witli (lie main subjec^i of Transference, 
Jaimini has devoted the first twelve Sutras of Discourse T, to the 
discussion of a ciuestion upon which the wliole subject of Trans- 
ference restvS. In the context of the Sacrifice, 

the Vedic text has enjoined the Prayfija-otferiag^ as the subsi- 
diary details. Th(‘ question to be cu)nsid(*red is — Are tliese 
Praydjds meant for the Ddrshn-Puruuwfisa only or for all Sacri- 
fices? This eiicjuiry becomes necessary at this stage, because, if 
the subsidiaries laid down under one context arc^ intended by the 
Veda for all SacrIJiees ^ then the /'^m//n;V/-ott'erings appertain as 
much to the ])ars]ta-Puriniwdsa as to any other Sacrifice; so that 
in this (!ase, the question of tlie Transference of the details does 
not arise at all ; as the details appertain to all Sacrifices equally. 
If however the details mentioncHl umler the <%)ntexl of one Sacri- 
fice appertain to that Sacrifice only, tlom, if there is need for 
them in otlier Sacrifi<‘es, they can go over to these latter only by 
Transference; and in tliis case alotie could these latter Sa(‘rifices 
be the Ketypes of the former Sacrifice wliich, (bus, would be the 
Archetype. It is onl.> in tliis case that then* would be an occasion 
for the consideration of tlie subject of Transference and other 
cognate subjects dealt with by the Sutra in Discourses 7 to 12, 

This question, --^as to whether the Details laid down in the 
section on Darsha-Piirnamusa belong to these alone or to all Sac- 
refi(^es, turns upon the further (juestion as to whether the perform- 
ance of the said Details is meant only for the accomplishment 
of the Sacrifices, or for the bringing about of an Apurva ; bei-.ause, 
in the former ease, as all Sacrifices would be equally Sacrifice^ 
what is laid down for the fulfilment of the ‘Sacrifice’ would natu- 
rally be related to Sacrifiees equally^ — while, in the latter case, 
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the details would lie related to only one Apurvay and this one 
Apurva could not but l)o the one following from the Sacrifice in 
whose (‘ontext the details would be mentioned; as it is only of such 
Sacrifices, that the said Details could be Snhmtiary — as explained 
under Discourse HI. And in this case therefore, the Details in 
question would appertain definitely to only one {Sacrifice, and they 
could become connected with other Sacrifices, only through 
Transference. 

The Estnhhshed (Umclvnon on this (question is that the said 
Details are related to the Apilrvn^ as is (dearly indicated by the 
n^quirements of the Context. (Su. 7.1.1 — 12). 

Before we deal with the special cases of Transference, we have 
t(» note that there is Transference, not only of Actioiu or Procedure, 
but also of other Sacrificial Derails, like Snlniances and so forth. 
Says the /V(//.Y/m///>o/7r/r/7ir/ (]). 227) I 

Jt is only of the liesult that there is no Transference, as explained 
under Sutra (.1,20 22. The only gen(*ral law relating to Trans- 
ference is ITflrl^d 'The Ecdype is to be iierformed 

ill the manner of the Ar<»hetype*; c.//., the [m-Sacrifice in 
the manner of the Shy ena-Sacri flee and so forth. What is meant 
by this ‘manner of the Archetype^ is that all those details and 
accessories which are necessary in the performance of the Ecytype, 
and 3 ^et are not found to be enjoined directly iu reference to that 
Ectype, are to be brought in, transferred to, it from the Archetype. 
It is true, as the Praharanap^ remarks (p. 226), that the 

first of the Details that come up for Transference are those cons- 
stituting the Procedure ; but that is not all; if the offering -material 
hjas not been laid down in (connection with the Ectype specifically, 
that also has to be brought in from the Andietype; similarly, other 
accessory details that might be wanting. Nor does this in any 
way militate against <he opening Sutraa of Discourse 10, because 
there we have the denial of the Transference' of only such details 
of the Archetype* as have had their purpose already fulfilled, and 
which, on that account, could .serve no useful purpose at the 
Ectype ; — similarly under Su. 5.1.19, we have an instance of the 
details of the Archetype not being transferred to the Ectype, thro- 
ugh the force of Direct Declaration, whose authority is above 
everything, and so also above the General Daw regarding the 
Transference of Details fropi tht’ Archetype t« the Ectype. ThuB 
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then, the Transference of Details being in aeeordance 'avUIi the 
actual needs of the Eetypal Sacrifice, the need or motive that 
prompts this Transference may lie either in some transcendental 
Result expected to follow from Avhat is transferred, or in some pure- 
ly visible result expected to be accomplislmd better l)y Avbat is 
transferred than by any other m<‘ans. (PrakarnnapancJiihl 
IK 227). 

The question then that is to be dealt with is — In what cases 
is the Transference ))ossible or desirable? And in wliut cases iii 
it not so? It is on this question that tlie sci^ond bait of the Stliras 
of Jaimini (Discourses 7 to 12) turns. 

Tins Transference of Details is regulaied by (1) Context 
{Prakarpna) and (2) Position (Sthana) Foj* instance, (1) tlie details 
of one Sacrifice Avill be irunsferred to anolber *mly if tlie two are 
found enjoined in flic same C*onlext; this is the reason why the 
details of the Shyenn-Sarrifiee ixvv transferred to the Tsu-Saerifire^ 
not to the Sanrya or other Sacrifices; and (2) in this Transference, 
that which occupies the Poi^lfion of tlie Vehy at the An’hetype 
shall take the same ])lace at tlie Kctyiie to which it is transferred; 
wdiat appears in the Arclictyjie as the offenny- mate rial shall be 
used at the Ectype also as the offeriny-vuiteriaL 

Primarily, there are tour kimls of Transfereru*e. (1) Trans- 
ference by Direct Injunction; e.y,, with regard to the Lm^Snerifice^ 
we have the Direct Injunction to the effect that ‘The rest of it 
is like the Shyerui : which enjoins the Transference of the Details 
of the ShyenarSacrifice to the hn-Saevijire, {Vide Su. 7. 1. 13 — 10). 
(2) Transference by Presumed /njimcfion; r.//., in connection with 
the Snurya-Sarrifire we find uo accessory details prescrilnMl ; we 
know at the same time that no sacrifice can be performed without 
certain details; we know also that the Saurya bears a close rela- 
tionship to the .iJfirsJia-P ilrna nalsa-SacrfJi re ; from all this we are 
led to the natural presumption that the details necessary for the 
Saurya are to be transferred to it from the 1)arsho-Punm 
and this Presumption b'ud.s to the Inference of an Injunction 
sanctioning such Transference. (]■ ide Su. 7. 4. 1). (3) Trans- 

ference through Name; e.g,, the Mnsaytuhotra has not all its 
details laid down in connection with itself; and these details are 
transfered to it from the Primary Agiiihoira ; the only justifica- 
tion for this transSerence lies in the name ‘Agnihotra' which is 
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common to both. (Vide Sti. 7. 3. — 4) — [That the Ma^dffnihotra 
IS entirely different from the Afjnihotra has been shown in 
the Sii. 2. 3. 24]. (4) Transference throuyh the name of Embeh 

lish/ftients (Sam in connection with the VartitiapTa- 

yhma-Suerifiee, we find the Arahlirtlia Bath enjoined; — this 
Avahhrtha-Bath is an Evdtellishvient the details whereof have 
heen prescribed in connection with ApnisUhiai-Sacrifice; now this 
same name ^Avahhetlia\ occiiring iji connection with the Bath 
connected with tlie Vatuna.^praffhani^ leads to the conclusion that 
the details of this Bath are to be transferred to the VarimcLspra- 
ffh(%^a from those enjoined in connection with the Afjnistonia. 
(Vide Su. 7. 3. 12 — 15). In this connection, regarding Trans- 
ference through Nanie^ some writers have introduced a third kind 
of Name — the ‘name’ applying to the Sacrifice in its literal 
signification; this literal signification of the names of Sacrrifices 
being, according to these writers, a guide as to the Transference 
of Details to them. (See MlmiiitimbCdpralalsha pp. 118-119). 
This view however has been rejecited by KurndHla (Tuptlka, 7. 1. 5), 
who says — 4^1^' ‘No name, in vts etymological sense 

can be indicative of Transference’. 

^Transference by Presumed Injunction’ is of three kinds — 
(l)Transferencc of Injunction; — an example (»f this we have cited 
above; in connection with the Sauripi and the 

— (2) Transference of Substratum; and instance of this is found 
under Su. 2. 1. 25-26, where it is shown that the Sentence — ^‘Une 
should make an offering of Curds if the Sacrificer be desirous of 
acquiring efficient Sense-organs’ — enjoins only a particular sub- 
stance in the shape of Curds; and the Substratum of this offering 
— /.e., the Sacrifice at which the Curd is to be offered, is got at 
through Transference, — the Afjnihotra being the Sacrifice at 
which the said Curd-offering is to be made; — (3) Transference of 
Substitutes; an instant^e of this has been mentioned under, Su. 

3. 5. 47 — 51 ; wdiere we find that in the event of certain Sacrifices 
being performed by the Ksattripa or the Vaishya^ it has been 
laid dowm that when these persons, as Sacrificers, wish to eat 
the ‘Kemnant’, they are to be given, not the Remnant of the 
Sovia-jiiice, but a decoction of VaUi''seeds mixed wdth Curds; from 
this Injunction of the Substitute for Soma-jaiee^ it is inferred 
that the said decoction is to be substituted, j^ot for the Eating , 
only^ but also for the offering; that is, when the Sacrifice is per- 
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formed hy the Ksattriyu or the V’^aishya, the siihstaiiee offered 
at the Sacrifice is to consist of the said Decoction, — not of Soma- 
juice. 

tiiider Su. 8. 1. 1-2 — it is shown that when certain parthnilur 
details are to l)e transferred to any Sacrifice, those details should, 
as a rule, be those that have I>een enjoined in (*onnection with 
any one Sarrifice , — they should not be borrowed from several 
Sacrifices; — and the General Principle governing such Transfer- 
ence is as follows: — ‘Wlien the slightest (common factor, — in the 
shape of Word, Sense, Otfering-Material, Deity, or the Form 
or other (|iialifications of these — haf)pen to be perceived (between 
two Sacrifices), the Procedure of tlie one should be adopted at the 
other’. {Bha.fya, Trs., p. 1322). 



CHAPTER XXYIII 

OHA— MODIFICATION 

We have .seen tliat in several eases, tlie Accessory Details of 
one Saerificre are transferred to another Sacrifice. In some cases 
it so happens that the particular Detail so transferred does not 
qtiite fit in with the other details of the Sacrifice to which it has 
been transferred. In this case therefore, the detail transferred has 
to be ‘modified’ to suit the exigencies of the Sacrifice to which it 
has been transferred. This ‘Modification’ of Details we have to 
consider now. 

As a preliminary to the iliscussion on Modification, it ,is 
necessary to consider the question — Are the details in question 
prompted by — that is, ])ertormed tor the purpose of ac(‘omplish- 
ing — the traiisceudental Apurva^ or by the Sacrificdal Atd? If 
they are prompted by the Apurva,, then alone is the Modification 
possible; as the A%)urva of every Sacrifi(‘e is different from that 
of another Sacrifice; if, on the other hand, they are prompted by 
the Sacrifi<‘ial Act, then there would be a commixture of 
Details; because all Sacrifices are equally ‘Sacrificial Acts’, hence 
all details would be admissible at all. 

The question has been pla<‘ed in another way also in the 
Bhasya (Trs. P. 1418-1419): (1) Are Die Details rontinyent upon 

the Sacrificial Act and prompted hy the Apurvn*^ or are they 
both cant iny eat upon, and prompted by, the Apfirvay The 
answer is that the details are prompted by the Apurva (Bha. Trs. 
p. 1419); and also continyent upon the Apurva, Hence the con- 
clusion is that the Apurva is the prompter as well us the contin- 
yent cause of the Details. (Bha. Trs. p. 1421)). 

The following are a few in.stunc^es of Details i)rompted 
by and related to the Apurva: — (1) The Details of the Aynihotra. 
are related to the Apdrva (Su. 9.1.1.); (2) The loudness or other- 
wise of the recitation of a Mantra is related to the final ApUrva, 
(Su. 9.1.3); (3) the Details connected with the Friiit and the Deity 
are regulated by, and related to, the Apurva, \9.1. 4-6.) 

3B4 
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In connection with the hint instance, we And the important 
principle enunciated that Details are not prompted by the Deity; 
that is, details are not dependent upon the nature of tlie Deity. 
This is an important matter, as settin^jr forth the Mlrnnm$aka\H 
comreption of the Devafa^ Deity, of Sacrifices. We shall therefore 
set forth the Topic in some detail. 

The Prima Facie View has l^en thus set forth in the Hhasya 
(Trs., p. 1429). “77fe heify should he t4ihen as prompting the 

Details of the Sarrifire, been use the Feeding is for the sake 
of the Deity, as in the rase of the (Jiiest — (Su. 9.1.0.) All Deities 
should be regarded as prompters of Details; bc‘ciiuse what is call- 
ed ‘Sacrifice* is only the ^Feeding of the Deity' ; what is done at 
the Sacrifice is that an eatable substance is offered to the Deity; 
and the 'act is that of giving or offering ^ of which the Deity is the 
recipient; in this way the Deity cannot be regarded as a subordi- 
nate factor; on the contrary, the Suhstanee offered and the act of 
offering are both subordinate to the J/eity, Then again, the 
Samifice is a form of worship of the Deity, and the act of worship 
must be subordinate to the object worshipped. The case of the 
Deity should be analogi(‘a1 to the case of the Guest; whatever 
service is rendered to the Guest is regarded as prompted by the 
Guest; similarly, whatever is done in the course of the Sacrificial 
Offering to the Deities, sho\ild be regarded as prompted by these 
Deities, It has to be admitted, in this connection, that the Deity 
has a i»ji ysical body and actually eats wliat is offered. That this 
is so is clearly indicated (a) by Srn rt/i-te;rts , (b) by CnsUrm and 
(r) by Indicative Vedie Tewts, (A) There are Smrti-tewts clearly 
declaring that Deities have material bodies, and Svirti-teivts are 
authoritative; (i) it is eustomary wdth people to treat the Deity as 
having a material body ; for instance, they paint the Deity Voruna 
with a noose in his hand, and so forth; (c) lastly, there is a Vcdic 
text where the Deity Indra is accosted with the words — ‘0, Indra, 
I take hold of your right hand*. — That the Deity actxially eats the 
offerings is laso indicate<l by — {a) Smrti-te.rts, (b) Custom and 
(c) Indicative Vedie lewts. (n) There are Snhrti-te.vts actually as- 
serting that the Deities eat the things offered; (h) People treat 
Deities as if they actually ate the offerings; and (c) There are such 
Vedie texts as clearly indicate such eating and drinking by Deities; 
e,r/., the Maritra addressed to Indra says: — ‘0, Indra please eat 
{l^nd drink what hasjl)een offered,* That the substances offered are 
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still visible is due to the fact that it is only the Essence of 
the Substances that is eaten or drunk by the Deities. From the 
same sources uKain, we learn that Deities own property also; for 
instance, (n) there are S tn rti-te,rf.i declaring that the Deity owns 
property ; (h) the Custom is current of dedicating landed property 
to Deities; (r) V edie fe,vfs speak of Indra as the ^master of 
Heaven’, which also indi«*ates that Deities own property. (Sfi. 
9.1.7.)” 

As against the above Prima Facie T icic, the Eatablinhed Oon^ 
chtsloHy set forth under Sfi. 9,1. 9-19, is as folhrws : — In fact^ it 
is the ohjective of the Sarrifice — /.c., the Apurva — ttuit should he 
retjarded as the principal factor: because the matter is one fJuit 
can he determined only by the Vedic Word: and the Deity ts 
spoken of only as a suhordinafe factor. (So. 9.1.9.). The Vedic 
Word clearly asserts that the Fruit of the Sacrifice proceeds from 
the act of Sacrifice, not from the Deity. The Deity and the 
offerinfpmaterial are both accomplished entities, while the Act of 
Sacrifice is what is t(j he accomplished ; from all this it is clear 
that the Deity cannot be the prompter of Details. In fact, that 
alone can he regarded as the prompter of Details which brings 
about the desired Hesult; hence it is the Apurva that should be 
regarded as the Prompter of the Details. Tlie view set forth above 
makes it necessary to admit of Deities having material bodies and 
actually eating and drinking the Substances offered; and this idea 
is utterly repugnant to the Veda, which does not lend support to 
any such idea regarding Deities. The text ciuoteil above regard- 
ing the ‘right hand’ of Indra does not mean that ‘Indra has got 
a right hand’; what it means is — ‘We have taken hold of v)hat is 
Indra's rir/h t hand^ : because even so, the text ('annot he taken 
literally true; because even if Indra has a ‘right hand’, it cannot 
be possible for any liuman being to ‘take hold’ of it. As regards 
tlie invocational words addressed to the Deity, these are not meant 
to be addressefl literally; they are meant only to indicate the parti- 
cular Deity; and the sense of the invocational words would be 
mere eulogy, the sense of the E\ilogy being that ‘the Deity is such 
^an efficient instrument of accomplishing the desired result that it 
accomplishes it, on being invoked, in the same manner as ordinary 
persons equipped -with bodies and organs, etc.’ Having been thus 
invoked, if the Deity is told ‘I have taken hold of your hand’, all 
that thes«' words mean is that ‘we are dependent upon you’, a^d 
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this serves the purpose of reiuiiuliug us that we slvould proceed to 
perform the rites in honour of this particular Deity. As regards 
the text speaking of the of Indra holding Heaven and Earth', 

all that it means is the praise of Indra, the sense being that 
^ Indra is such a being that if he had a /f.vf, it would be so large as 
to be able to hold Heaven and Earth'. Thus there is no 
Vedic text that could justify the presumption that Deities 
have bodies like human beings. The texts that speak of the 
‘arms' of Indra being ‘hairy', or his eyes as ‘tawny', — all these 
are purely eulogistic. Nor is there actual feedinff or eaiinif at 
Sacrifices; in fact, the Deity never eats; hence the argument that 
‘the feeding is for the Deity* (Su. 9.1.6) is not true. In fact, the 
idea of the Deities actually entintj the offering-materials is nega- 
tived by. the fact that Deities have no material body. If the 
Deities actually ate the substances offered, then these would dimi- 
nish in ((uaatity. Nor is there any proof for the assertion that 
“the Deities partake of the Kssejice only of the viands offered and 
hence there is no dimnishing of the quantity," We (‘unnot there- 
fore accept the notion that the Deities actually eat the offerings. 
Then again, it is not possible for the Deity to ow7i property; and 
not owning anything, it aennot give anything; the texts generally 
quoted as indicative of the fact of Deities owniny property are 
purely eulogistic. From all this it follows that the Deity 
cannot he the prompter of Details, The case of the Deities is not 
the same as that of the Guest. {Bhasya, Trs., pp. 14^32 — 14^17.) 

According to the Bhdftabhaskara (MS., pp. 93-93) there are 
three means of ascrertaining the ‘Deity’ of a particular Sacrifice. — 
(1) Nominal Affixes — for instance, the term 'Aynfya' is formed 
of the noun ‘A/y/r/* with the nominal affix according to 

Panini 4,2.24; so that Ayni becomes indicated as the ‘Deity* of 
the Agneya^Sarrijice ; (see Mi. Su. 16,4.25); — (2) the Dative End- 
ing; — when it is said ^Aynaye y<^jafi\ ‘Sac*rifices to Agni*, Ayni 
is indicated as the ‘Deity* of the Sacrifice. This latter is weaker 
in authority than the former, because the Deity, not being a per- 
sonal entity, cannot he the ‘recij)ient of a gift* in the real sense 
ol the term; this ‘recipientship’ being what is denoted by the 
Dative, the Dative can apply to the Deity only figuratively, while 
the exact signification of the nominal affix *dhak' is ‘Deityship*, 
‘agneya' being that ‘of which Ayni is the Deity f and this is ap- 
plicable to Ayni directly, ((3) Manlf^rs — Some word or expression 
F. 43 
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in tht* Mantras also serve to iiirlicate the Deity; e.ir/., the 
Mantra ^Kffvm ktavannakriave^ etr,* indicates Ketu as the 
Deity, 

This MiHlifitafion — (iha — is of two kinds — (1) one that is 
directly laid doicn; for instance, when it is declared that at the 
Ectype, a certain corn lias to be thumped o/icc, and not as many 
times as may be necessary for the removal of the chaff, as is done 
at the Archetype; and the Manfra> accompany in the fhnmpiny is 
also to be recited only once. (2) That which is inferred, or pre- 
snvied ; this latter is of three kinds — {a) The Modification of the 
Mantra; e.r/., at the Ayneya-Sacrifi.ce^ the substance offered is the 
Vr7/iw*o/*w, and the offering is made to Ayni, and the Mantra, used 
is — ^A fjnayv tvn jnstavi iiirvapami .... vr'lhlnmn svinmiasya^ 
vmnald (Vajasa — Sam. 1.13); this Az/nciyo-Sacrifice is the Arche- 
type, of whi(*h the AVf/?//\yn-Sacrifice is an Ectype ; but at this latter 
the substance offered is the Nlrara corn: and the offerings are 
made to Surya; in view of these facts, certain Modifications in l^^he 
accompanying Mantra appear to be called for; conse<iuently, even 
though there is no Vedic Injunction laying down such modifica- 
tions of the Mantra^ the nei^essary Injunction is inferred from the 
needs of the situation and the Mantra is used in the form — 
^‘Surydya (instead of Aynaye) tvd jnstmn nirvapdmi . . . nlvci- 
rcmdm (instead of * rrlhrnand) sumanaHyamanaJd' — {Sutra 9.3. 1- 
2). {h) The second kind of Modification is that of the Saman \ for 

instance, for the V aishyastowa Sacrifice, the Kanvarnthantara has 
been prescribed; while at the original Sacrifice as performed by 
Brdhrnanas^ of which the Vaishyastoma is the Ectype, — the 
Samafis used are the fJrhat ai'id the Rathantara, The question then 
arises as to whether the Sdman at the Vaishyastoma is to be sung 
in the manner of l>oth the Samans of the Archetype or of one of 
these only. In fhe answer to this there is a marked difference 
between Shahara and Kv/mdrila: According to Shxihara, (Trs., p. 
154f3) it has to he sung in the manner of both, — there being an 
option only with regard to such details of sinyiny in which the 
Brhat is direcdly incompatible witli the Rathantara: as for in- 
stance, while the Brhat is sung loudly, the Rathantara is sung 
not-loudly ; — ^^according to Knmdrihi {TuptJkd) on the other hand, 
there is option in regard to all the details of sinyiny; that is to say, 
when singing the Kanvarathantarn at the V ai shyastowa^ one 
should sing either wholly like Brhat, or wholly like Rathantara, 
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(Su. 9.2.48). (r) The third kind of Modification is that ‘of the 

EvihelUshvient ; for the Vajapeya-Siwrifi.cf' the Nlvara-corn has 
been prescribed; while at its Archetype, the corn used is the Vrlhif 
ill connection with whi(;h, irnghinf/, thvmping, and other Ev\- 
belluhments have been prescribed. Though no such Embellish- 
ments have been directly prescribed for the Nlvara-corn^ yet they 
have to be done in connection with this latter also; for the simple 
reason that without such E mbellishments ^ the corn would not be 
fit for use at Sacrifices. (Su. 9.2.40.) 

Thd Modification of Mantra again is of various kinds. The 
Mlinmnsa-halaprakdsha (p. 131, et. seq.) lias noted the following 
ten kinds: — (1) Alteration of the Basic Noun; — Wynaye^ changed 
into ^Surydya^ (sec above); — (2) Alteration of Gender; the Mantra 
^Vasvyash rudrasiy etc.’ (Feminine) is addressed to the Heifer; and 
it is changed into ^Vasvasi rndrosi\ (Masculine) when addressed to 
the Calf; — (3) Alteration of Nuniher: the Mantra *‘Chhdgasya 
vapaydy etc.^ is changed into ^Chhdgdndm vapaya^ etc,* (Plural) 
at the FrajapatyaSacrifice y where there are several goats concern- 
ed; (4) Alteration of the Basic Noun and Gender; e.g., ^Agnaye 
justam* is changed into ^Adityai jnstum" : — (5) Alteration of 
Basic Noun and Niunher: e.g., ^Agnaye justam* is changed into 
^Vishvebhyo devebhyo justam^ \ — -(tJ) Alteration of Number and 
Gender; ^Prdsmai agnitn, etc,' changed into ^Prdbhyah agnini ; 
(not so according to Shabara^ .see Trs., p. 1572) — (7) Alteration of 
the Banc Noun, Gender and Number: for the consecration of the 
water used for the washing of the corn, we have the Mantra 
^Apodevih shuddhah sthah\ where the words ^ Apodevlh, etc.^ are 
Feminine-Plural; this same Mantra when used for the rronsecra- 
tion of Clarified Butter, is read as *Ghrtadcca-shuddhmnasi* ; 
(8) Alteration in the form of repeating the whole of the original 
twice over; e,g.y in the cutting of the Skin, the Mantra used 
begins with ^EkadluV , when there is only one skin; when there 
are two skins concerned, the Mantra begins as ^ Ehadhe^Ekadhe 
(Su, 9.3. 29 — 31); (9) A\lleration of the word with the Nominal 
Affix; the Mantra — tvd uttaratahy etc,* 

(Vajasa-Sam, 2.3) is changed into ^Mitravarunau tvd purastdty etC ; 
(10) Alteration of Indeclinables ; e,g,y the Mantra — ^Agnivi 

gfhtpdmi .... shvo yajfidya ramatam' is changed into ‘ 

adya yajndyay etc.’, where for ^slivah* in the original, we have 
*adya* in the Modification. 
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In* this t’onnectioii, it has to he noted that tlie in its 

modified form is not regarded as ^Maniro^ in tlie strict sense of the 
term; even tlumgh it serves the purpose of a Man tray it is not a 
Mantra, it is only an auxiliary to the Mantra: the reason for this 
lies in the fact that the learned do not regard the modified Mantra 
as ‘Mantrap, and it is entirely upon the usage of the learned that 
it depends whether or not a certain text is to he regarded as 
""Mantrap (Su. Uriuitu MS., 50 B). — (See ahove.) 



CHAPTER XXIX 

‘ BAUHA KXClilJSlON 


We liave seen tlial under the (Jeiieral Law — that ‘The Ectype 
should be performed in the manner of the Arehet.ype’ — certain acces- 
sory details are ‘transferred’ to the Ectype from the Archetype ; — 
also that in certain cases, tliere is ‘modification’, at the Ectype, 
of details ‘transferred’ to it from the Ai chetype ; now we proceed 
a step furtlier and consider those cases where tlicre is complete 
‘Exclusion’ (Suspension or Anulment) at the Ectype of the details 
which aiiie indicated as to be ‘transferred’ from the Archetyiie to the 
Ectype. 

The (ieueral Principle ou this subject of K^vclusion- has been 
discussed under Si7tras 10,1. 1 — 3. Trs., p. lG35i et, seq.). 

The question has been put in the Dhewya thus — When the details of 
the Archetype are ijidicated as k> be ‘transferred’ to the Ectype, — 
by virtue of the General liaw that ‘the Ectype is to be performed 
in the manner of the Archetype’, — are all the details of the 
Archetype to b(i adopte«l at the Ectype or is there anything that 
may be excluded!^ 

On this question, the l^rima Facie View is as follows: — “ In 
< 11 $ tuucli as the entire procedure — of the Archetype — is transferred 
iff the other Content — i,e,^ to the Er-1y])e, — without any reservation, 
— it folloxrs that all the details should he adopted V' (Su, 10.1.1)”. 

The Estahllshed Conclusion however is that — J- n reali ty ^ it is 
only when the need is there that the M antra ^ the Knihellishinent or 
the Substance is to he employed , (Su. lO.l.Ii). As a matter of 
fact, it is not right that all the lletails of the Archetype vshould 
bo adopted at the Ectype?; in some cases, tin? Mantra or the Em- 
bellishment or the Substance — ^used at the Archetype — ibecomes 
excluded from the Ectype, when its need has creased. Every one 
of these Details is used only wlieu there is need for it. There is 
no Vedic text laying down the use <d anything that is not needed. 
In fact, the Ectyqie is not syntactically related to the Archetype 
at all; all that the text enjoining the Ectype means is that ‘the 
desired result should be accromplished by means of the Ectype’ ; and 
the manner of this accomplishment is indicated by the General 
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Law — ‘i'll the same munuer in which it is accomplished by the 
Archetyit*^^ ; and the effect of this is that those details that are 
adopted at the Archetype for the fulfilling of a certain need be- 
come excluded from the Ectype, if there is no need for them at 
the latter; hence the conclusion is that the General law does not 
indicate the employment at the Ectype of those details of the 
Archetype of which the need has ceased. For examjile, (a) at the 
Archetype, the Kusha-grass has got to be lopped with special 
Maiitros; but in c'onnectiou with the Ectype, it is said that ‘the 
grass used sliould be that which has fallen off by itself’ ; hence 
there is no need for the adopting of the grass lopped with special 
MaMras. {Bhasga, Trs., pp. 1G3G-1037.) (h) In connection with 

the Ectype, it is enjoined that ‘the Charu-offenng in to consist of 
a /lundred (raid Pieces^ ; of this special kind of ‘Charu’ there can 
be no ‘threshing’ which has been enjoined in connection with the 
‘Charu-offermg' of Bice, offered at the Archetype; this threshing 
therefore, not being needed in the case of the gold pieces becomes 
excluded from the Ectype. {Bhasga^ Trs., p, 16fi8.) (c) vSiini- 

larly at the Cluiru-offering to V ishvedevaa, the Invocation to 
Vimu becomes excluded, as there is no need for it. (Bha., Trs., 
p. 1639.) 

In regard to case {b) above, that of the offering consisting of 
gold-pieces, there is a counter-exception; we have seen above that 
the ‘threshing’ has become excluded from it; now it would seem 
that the ‘Cooking’ also, that is done at the Archetype, to the 
grain-offering y should be excluded from the gold-pieces ; as there 
is no need for cooking in their case. But there is a direct Injunc- 
tion laying down the ^cooking' of the gold-pieces ‘in Clarified 
Butter’; and by virtue of this Injunction, it ha's to be done, — 
though not for the purpose for which it is done at the Archetype. 
(Su. 10.2. 1-2, Bha., Trs., p, 10T6.) 

There are two kinds of this Emdusion (Badha) — (See Mlvidm- 
sdbdlaprakasho, p. 131 et. seq.) (1^ Pnlpta-badha (or Prumeyd- 
pahdra as called by Parthasarathi Mishra) — is the ‘Exclusion’ of 
a Modification indicated by ‘Transference’ ; — this Exclusion 
applies to the Modification which is, by its very nature, inadmis- 
sible; — (2) Aprdptabddlia (called Mulochccheda by Parthasarathi 
Mishra), — is the ‘Exclusion’ of a Modification not indicated by 
any of the valid forms of ‘Transference’, whfeh is therefore not 
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admisBible. The Prapta-hadha a^ain 1ms been divided \iito two 
kinds — (a) ‘Exclusion’, tbrough the Six Means of Hij^ht Cogni- 
tion, Sense-perception and the rest, — and {h) ‘Exclusion’ on the 
strength of ‘Sciripture’. Of this latter again, there are several 
subdivisions. For instance — {a) What has been laid down as to 
be done under normal conditions is e^rduded by what has been 
laid down as to be done under special circumstances of the case; 
for instance, Fifteen Satnidhen? rerjie/( have been laid down as 
to be recited at the DarnhaSarrifiee , and it is also laid down that 
if the Saenfieer linppenA to he a Vaishya., the number of SdviidJi^nl- 
verses to be recited should be Seventeen; accordingly under the 
latter circumstances, serenteen are recited, (h) What has been 
enjoined as merely helping in the accomplishment of the Sacri- 
ficial act is ‘excluded’ in favour of what has been enjoined as 
accomplishing a result desired by the Saerificer; e./y., in regard to 
the same Sn/nulheni verses, it has been laid down that, in the 
eVent of the Saerificer being desirous of ac(|uiring ‘fame’ or 
‘honour’, the number of verses should be twenty-one ; this number 
thus excludes the fifteen and seventeen mentioned above, (c) That 
w^hieh has gone hefore becomes ‘exrduded’ by what (*oines after it; 
e.//., in i onnection with the going of the Priests out of II avirdlidnaj 
it is laid down that — ‘If the Udyatr-Priest breaks the line, the 
Sacrifice should be finished without Fees; if the Praiihnrtr breaks 
it, the Saerificer should give away ^ill his belongings’ ; — no\v if 
it so happens that the line is broken by both these Priests, the 
Saerificer has to give away ‘all his belongings.’ — the latter rule 
‘excluding’ the former. (d>) What serves no useful purpose 
becomes ‘excluded’; c.//., the process laid down for the removal of 
chaff from the grain to be offered becomes excluded at the Ketype 
when the offering consists of ‘gold-pieces’. (See above), (c) Some 
details that are ‘transferable’ from the Archetype to the Ectype 
under the General Tmw% are ‘excluded’ by Direct Assertion in the 
Veda itself prohibiting such details; e,fj., the Appointment of the 
Hotr-Pnest is ‘excluded’ from the Paitrl-Sarrifice, (/) A ‘trans- 
ferable’ Substance becomes ‘excluded’ by the Direct Injunction of 
another Substance for the same purpose; c.//., at the Shy^na- 
Sacrifice, the Kusha is ‘excluded’ by Heeds; and though the Fee> 
prescribed at the Archetypal Aynymlhdna is the Cow, it becomes 
‘excluded’ from the F^typal AynjHtdJumas by ^the old cart dtily 
r^paired\ which is^the fee specially prescribed for the latter. 
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(Sil. IQ. 3. 30 — 33*) (//) Wliat is laid down hy the General Rule 

is ‘excluded^ hy the Special Rule; #?.//., in connection with the 
V nrvnnprafjhnm, there is a Substance specially prescribed, in the 
shape of the Nishaaa (tlie whey, left after the removal of the 
curdled pieces of milk); and this ^excludes’ the Cahe which would 
come into the V nruuapraphiiita by the General Tiaw reg^ardinp^ the 
Ectype bein^ performed in the manner of the Archetype. (Su. 
7.3.16.) (//) The is ‘exiduded' by the T'sefttl; c.//., amonp^ 

the J//mA/Y/.v laid down as to be recited as W Hpul(is\ — /.c., words 
addressed to others, — there ai‘e some VajuA texts also; — with re^^ard 
to tile reciting* of the rajvs-te.rfs it is laid down that it should be 
done noi’loHfJlf / — Silently: — now if, tlie wonis mennt to he ml- 
dressed to others were recited Silently, thev would entirely fail 
in their purpose; for this reason, the ^sUenf* ‘recitin*;?’ of the 
Yajns becomes, in this ease, ^‘xcluded^ by the ^loud reciting?’, 
which would serve a nsefvl purpose wdien heard by the other 
person to wdiom it is addressed, (i) The Smaller is ‘excluded’ *by 
the Larger; c.//., in connection with the Panehadashardtra- 
Saerifice, when we come to ronsider the matter of ‘names’, wc 
find that the single name ^ Agnistnt\ — wdvich would indicate the 
reciting of the Agneyl Snbrahmanyd verse — is ‘excluded’ in favour 
of the several names ^Jyotis and the rest, by virtue of whudi the 
Aindrl Suhrahmanyd is recited, (y) Tliat which has room for its(df 
elsewhere becomes ‘ex(duded’ by that which, if not adopted on the 
occasion in question, would have no place anywhere else; e.//,, with 
reference to the recitation preceeding the Agnlsoimya offering, it 
is laid down that it is to be done silently; but with regard to 
the Dihmnlyd IsH, a distinct accent has been presiiribed, showing 
that the Mantras have to be recited loudly enough to allow of the 
accentuation being marked; — now as regards this latter recitation, 
the Silent method is ‘excluded’ in favour of the louder, in view^ 
of the fact that the Silent method, if dropped at the Dlksamyd, 
could still he adopted at the recitations on other occasions, while 
the particnilar accent, if dropped at the Dihmnlyd Recitation, could 
not be adopted at any other recitation ; so that it would be dropped 
entirely; which cannot be permitted in regard to anything that 
has been directly enjoined in the Veda. 

In all these cases we had the ‘Exclusion’ of details the adop- 
tion of which was indicated hy some valid Means of Knowledge. 
There is ‘Exclusion’ also of such things as do not haye their adoption 
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indicatd by any valid means. As there can be no limit to such 
things, the number of ‘Exclusions^ of this kind cannot be fixed, 
Shanhara-Bha^^ enumerates and exemplifies no less than 566 
‘Exclusions^ of this class. (See MimarnsubMaprakd^ha, pp. 134 — 
137.) 

There are several instances, where there is ‘Exclusion’, not of 
all the details transferable from the Archetype, but of only a por- 
tion of these. For instance, for the hahing of the Cake dedicated 
to Ayni^ eight Pans have been prescribed, in connection with the 
.Iz/neyrt-Sacrifice ; — in connection with its Ectype, the offering to 
Dyilvdprthvl, only otie Pan is prescribed; hence >vhen transfering 
the Pan from the Agniya to the Ectypal offering, only one of the 
eight pans shall be brought in, — and that too only the firsts — an<l 
the remaining seven shall be ‘excluded’. (Sii. 16 — 5.1 — 3.) 

In some cases of Transference the order of the details trans- 
ferVed is altered ; for instance, at the Archetypal Jyotisfoina- 
Sacrifice, there are certain Cups dedicated to certain Deities; — 
when these are ‘transferred’ to the Ectype, the order in which they 
w’ere held at the Archetype, — w^hen the cup dedicated to Tndra 
came first, — is changed and the cup held first is that dedicated to 
ShuJxTa; and this in accordance with the Direct Injunction to that 
effect. (Sfi. 10.5. 67 — 69.). This change of order has been called 
^Pratihirsd*. 

In some casCvS the Details ‘transferred’ from the Archetype are 
not sufficient for the Ectype; e,g,, at the Archetype only fifteen 
Simians are sung, wdiile for the Ectype, twenty-one have been pres- 
c-rilnnl ; in this case the remaining Six Sdmans have to be added 
over and above the fifteen transferred from the Archetype; and 
the number Uventy-ofie is not to be made up by repeating twice 
Six out of the same fifteen Sdmans, 10.5. 15 — 25.) Simi- 

larly, the Archetypal Jyotisfoma is performed by only one Sacri- 
fioer; but the Ectypal Sattra must have seventeen Sacrificers, 
according to a Direct Injunction to that effect. (Su. 10.6. 45 — 50.) 

The Subject of Badha^ ‘Exclusion’, leads on to that of its 
antithesis, Samuchchaya, ‘Inclusion’, or ‘Combination’ ; by virtue 
of which there is ‘Combination’ of what is prescribed for the Ectype 
specifically with what is ‘transferred’ to it from the Archetype. 
For instance, in connection with the certain addi- 

tional Tiibations have been prescribed as to be poured after the 
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principal offerings, — these libations being offered to the Kiittih&s, 
to Amba and to Dula;— 9 .i the Archetype however, after the prin- 
cipal offerings, come the N ari^ta-homas ; these Nttrista-hoviaa are 
transferable to the Naksatre^fi; and in this case there is no ‘exclu- 
Sion’ from the N aksatresti^ of either the before-mentioned liba- 
tions to the Krittikds, etc., or of the N ftri.^fa~homus ; both sets of 
offerings are ‘combined’ and offered; and the reason for this non- 
eu^cluJsion lies in the fact that these offerings serve transcendental 
purposes and there can be no justification for abandoning either 
of them. 


MEANING OF THE NEGATIVE TERM 

As ‘Exclusion’, — which is practically the same as ‘Prohibition’ 
—is generally Expressed by the Negative Term, Jaimini has dis- 
cussed the signification of the Negative Term under Sii. 10.8.1. 
et. seq. 

(1) In most cases, we find ‘Exclusion’ or ‘Prohibition’ relat- 
ing to such details as are indicated as to be transferable to the 
Ectype from the Archetype, under the General Law relating to 
the Archetype and the Ectype; — and (2) in some cases it is found 
to relate to details that have been enjoined in a general way with- 
out reference to any particular Sacrifice. 

(1) An instance of ‘Exclu.sion’ or ‘Prohibitiin’ of a Detail in- 
dicated as transferable to the Ectype from the Archetype, under the 
General Law, — we have the case of the Appomtment of the Priests, 
this has been laid down in connection with the Archetype, and as 
such is transferable to the Ectype; but in regard to the Ectype it 
has been directly prohibited by a Vedic text; — this prohibition is 
regarded as modifying, in regard to the Ectype, the Archetypal 
Injunction and its indications to this extent that it is taken to 
mean that ‘at the Ectype one should employ all the details of the 
x\rchetype, with the EitcepUon of the Appointment of Priests\ 
Thus in this case, the Prohibition signifies Exception. (Su. 10.8. 
1—4.) 

(2) In a caae where there are two mutually contradictory as- 
sertions in two Vedic texts themselves,— one text says Hhe 
S^odctshin vessel should be held at the Atirdtra\ and another to the 
elE^ct that Hhe Sodashin vessel should not he Held at the Atirdtra\ 
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— the Negative Term in the latter text does not signify Except ion y 
as it negatives the previous declaration entirely; hence in this 
case, the Prohibition expressed by the Negative Term modifies the 
Archetypal Injunction and its indications to this extent that the 
particular detail of Holding the Vessel — is made a matter of 
option, (Su. 6. 10.6.) 

In some cases, the Negative Term signifies only the praise of 
something other than what is negatived. E.g,y in connection with 
the Agnihotra^ we have a Vedic text to the effect that — ‘One should 
offer the W ild-Sesa7num\ and this ends with the words ‘the wild 
sesainu'tn is no otfering at aiP; the first part of the text lays down 
the Wild Sesaimi'm as something to be ojferedy while the second 
part speaks of the same as not-to-be-ojfered; with a view to recon- 
cile these two contradictory statements, the negative assertion in 
the second part of the text has been taken to mean that — ‘the offer^ 
ing^ of milk at the Agnihotra is so praisewwthy that even such an 
excellent substance as the Wild Sesamiiin may not be offered in its 
place’; in. this case, the negation, i.e., exclusion, prohibition — of 
the Wild^ Sesaviu7n signifies the praise of Milk, (Su. 10.8.7.) 

(4) In some cases, the Negative Term signifies only partial 
‘Exclusion’. E,g,^ in connection with the Jyotisfoma we have the 
text — ‘The man w ho has been initiated for the Sacrifice should not 
make gifts or offer libations’, — where certain acts are forbidden for 
the Initiated Sacrificer; — these same acts are also found to be en- 
joined by another text as what should he done, for the purpose of 
securing certain desirable results; — these same acts are also ‘trans- 
ferable’ to the Agnihotra, as helping the accomplishment of the 
Sacrifice. The question arises as to where these two sets of the 
acts are meant to be negatived by the said Prohibition — (a) at the 
Jyotisfoma itself, where it is to be performed for obtaining certain 
results, or (h) at the Agnihotra where it accomplishes the Sacrifice, 
or (r) at both of these? The Established Conclusion is that the 
acts are not prohibited in connection with both, — they are prohi- 
bited only in connection with the case where they are performed 
with a view to desirable results; and the reason for this conclusion 
lies in the fact that the text containing the Negation or Prohibi- 
tion in question follows clearly upon the Injunction of the Acts as 
leading to certain desirable re^^ults for the performer, (Su, 10.8. 
12—15.) 
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‘ TANTRA ’ CENTRALISATION 

We have dealt with ^Exclusion' and ‘Inchision’, of Details; 
these enable us to determine the e»Ttent and the scope of the Ectypal 
Sacrifice. This leads us to consider the means of determining the 
eirtent and scope of the entire Sacrifices — specially the com- 
posite ones — which consist of a Primar^f and a number of Suhsi^ 
diary Sacrifices. This subject lends itself to a twofold division — 
(a) There are certain Subsidiaries which, if performed once, effec- 
tually help, by that single performance, more than one Act; this 
help accorded by a single performance of the Subsidiary to seve- 
ral Primaries has been called ^Tantra^ (Centralisation, Collectiva- 
tion); — (6) there are, on the other hand, some Subsidiaries which 
have to be repeated in connection with each Primary to which they 
are related; this repetition of the Subsidiary with each Primary has 
been called *Avtlpa^ (De-centralisation, Distribution). 

As a preliminary to the consideration of this question of 
‘Centralisation* and ‘Decentralisation’, it is necessary to consider 
whether in the case of a composite Sacrificial performance, consist- 
ing of a number of minor Sacrifices, the specified result follows 
from all collectively or from each severally. There are similar 
questions that arise in regard to all composite Sacrifices. {Bhdsyay 
Trs., pp. 2080-2081.) 

The Established Conclusion on this question is that the result 
follows from all the Sacrifices collectively. 

This is the case with the Darsha'-Pnrnamdsa for instance, 
which is a composite Sacrifice, consisting of ^ix Sacrifices — ^the 
AgnSya and the test; and ‘Heaven* has been declared to be the 
Result followng from them. The question is — Does this result 
proceed from all the six Sacrifices in common^ collectively? Or 
from each of them severally ?~TAie Established Conclusion on this 
question is that — these Sacrifices, though mad^ up of several Acts^ 
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should he regarded as one Act {Composite) — because they are relaf-^ 
ed to a single purpose and because they are called by a single 
name. (Su. 11.1.1.) That is to say, though the Agneya and the 
other components of the Darslui^Purnamasa are diwstinct from each 
other, they should be regarded as ‘one act\ because they are all 
related to the same Besult, collectively ; and those Sacrifices whicli 
lead to the same single Result must be ‘one act\ That these acts 
are related to the Result collecfively follows from the fact that 
they are called by a single name, which name signifies all the com- 
ponent acts collectively, and it is through this name that the text 
has connected the Acts with the particular Result. {Bhasya, Trs., 
pp. 2082-2083.) 

The use of this dsicussion lies in the fact that, if the Result 
followed from all the component Sacrifices collectively then the 
Subsidiary Details should have to be performed only once, — not 
wi,th each of the component Sacrifices; whereas if the Result 
followed from each of the component Sacrifices severally, then the 
Subsidiary details should have to be performtd with each one of 
these components. Thus then, in the former case, there woxild be 
Tantra, ‘Centralisation’, and in the latter case Avdpa, ‘Decentral- 
isation’. 

The same question arises in regard to the Suhsidiaries also: — 
Do all the prescribed Subsidiaries help their Primary collectively'!^ 
Or does each Subsidiary accord its help 'independently of the rest? 
The Established Conclusion here also is that it is collectively that 
the Subsidiaries help the Primary ; so that here also we haye Tantra, 
‘(centralisation’ (Su. 11.1. 5 — 19). 

A typical instance is provided by the Praydjas which are Sub- 
sidiary to the Darsha-Purruimdsa; and the conclusion is that these 
Praydjas have to be performed only once, and thereby they help 
the whole of the composite Darsli^-Purnamdsa. (Su. 11.1. 29 — 37.) 

Another general question dealt with in this connection is in 
regard to the Prospective Sacrifices, i.e.. Sacrifices performed with 
a view to a definite result. Should these be performed only once? 
Or should they be repeated? The Established Conclusion on this 
question is that such Sacrifices may be repeated as often as one 
may have the desire for the particular result. (Su. 11.1. 20 — 25.) 
In the cash of .with visible results, they have to be repeated as 
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often as .it may be necessary for the obtaining of that result; 
the Threahing of the Corn has to be repeated until the removal of 
the chaff has been accomplished. (Sil. 11.1.27.) But these same 
acts, if performed with a view to nnseen results, should be per- 
formed only once. (Su. 11.1.28.) 

The following are some other typical instances of Tantro. 
(a) Bearing upon the Darsha^Purnafnma Sacrifice, we have a 
number of Injunctions laying down details in connei*tion with them 
such as ‘the Darsha-Purriamam should be performed upon level 
ground’, ‘the Purnamma should be performed on the Full-Moon 
day', ‘there should be four Priests at it', and so forth. From 
these Injunctions it would seem that the entire Darsha-Pwrnnmma 
should be performed on level f/rotind^ on the Full-Moon day and so 
forth, — the whole Sacrifice being repeated at each place and time 
mentioned. Exit the Entablished Conclusion on this point is that 
the entire Darsha^Purnamasa is to be performed once only, and 
that this one performance should be done at the place and time 
laid down in the text; and the reason for this lies in the fact that 
the numerous acts composing the Darsha-Punjarndsa are to bring 
about their Result collectively, as combining to make up the single 
performance of the Sacrifice as a whole. (Su. 11.2. 1-2.) (h) All 

the Subsidiary Sacrifices entering into a Primary Sacrifice should 
similarly be performed only once at the same time and place as 
that Primary. (Su. 11.2. 3 — 10.) (r) A third instance of 

T antra is provided by the Agnyadhana, Fire-Installation, — 
which is done only once in life and is used at the subsequent 
Sacrifices. (Su. 11.3.2.) 

This same Darsha-Purnanidsa supplies an instance of Avdpa, 
‘Decentralisation', also: — This Sacrifice consists of two sets of 
Sacrifices— one called *I)arsha^ and the other ^PtlrnnvuPa* ; though 
the Subsidiaries prescribed for each set are nearly the same, yet 
they have to be repeated with each of the two sets; and the reason 
for this lies in the fact that, though the two sets together make up 

a single Saceifice, leading to a single Result, — yet, in asmuch as the 
two sets are performed on two different days — fifteen days apart — 
the Subsidiaries performed with one set would be performed on the 
day on which that set is performed ; and thus they would not be 
performed on the day prescribed for the second set, which latter 
would, therefore, be left incomplete, bereft of the prescribed Sub- 
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sidiaries. In such cases therefore, the Subsidiaries ha^e to be 
repeated. (Su. 11.2. 11 — ^17.) 

There are however certain Subsidiaries which, by their very 
nature, — and also by virtue of Direct Injunctions, — cannot be per- 
formed on the same day as their Primary; for instance, the Erect- 
ing of the Altar has been enjoined as to be done on the day preceding 
the performance of the Darsha; and hence this Erection cannot be 
done on the same day as the Darsha Sacrifice itself. (Su. 11.3.1.) 



CHAPTER XXXI 

(A) ‘ PBASANGA ’—EXTENDED APPLICATION 

^Tantra^ has been defined as consisting in the single perfoi*m» 
ance of a Subsidiary benefiting more than one Primary,— tbat 
single performance being enjoined and intended by the Sacrificer 
to help more than one Primary Act. In certain cases, the scope 
of this ^tantrd* is further extended, and the single performance 
of a Subsidiary, — even though prescribed and intended to help one 
Primary, — is accepted as helping another Primary also, 
Avhen this latter is performed by the same man and 'at the 
same time and place as the former Primary. This is called 
^Prasa7iga\ Extended Application. For instance, in connection 
with the AgiilsornlyCt Animal-Sacrifice, there is an ofiering ‘of 
Meat-Cake, laid down in the text, — ‘Having offered the omentum 
of the animal sacrificed to Agni^Somay one should offer the Meat” 
cake^ dedicated to Agni”Soma\ The question in regard to this is 
— Should the Suhsidiaries — i.e,^ the Prayajaa — ^^’hich have been 
prescribed for the Agntsovilya Sacrifice^ be performed separately 
for the Meat”Cake Offering? Or is this Meat-cake offering to be re- 
garded as having received the requisite help from those Subsidiaries 
as performed in connection with the Agnii^omlya AniviahSacrifive^ 
— and there is no need for a separate performance of these? The 
Estahluhed Conclusion on this question is that the Mcat-cake-offering 
is accomplished through the Suhsidiaries performed during the 
Procedure of the Animal-Sacrifice; hecause it has been enjoined 
in the middle of the Process, (Su. 12.1.3.) That is, as a matter 
of fact, the Cake-offering has been laid dowm in the middle of the 
Procedure of the Anmal-Sacrifice ; by virtue of which the help 
rendered by the Subsidiaries operates both w’ays — i.e., it helps the 
AnimaUSacrifice as well as the Cake-offering ; the Subsidiaries 
performed in connection with the AniviahSacrifi.ee are in proxi- 
mity to the Cake-offering also; and by virtue of this proximity, 
they render help to this latter offering also ; like the lamp lighted in 
the house illumining the road also. {Bha^yay Trs., p. 2255.) 
Even though we have no such Injlunction as that ‘What is done for 
the AnimaUSacrifice helps the Cake-offering atso’, yet the circum- 
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stances brought into existence hy the performain e of the Subsi- 
diaries with the intention of helping one act, could not cease to 
exist and withdraw their help from another Act also, which latter 
might happen to be performed at that same time and pla(*e and by 
the same Performer. (Sii. 12.1. 1—6.) 

Similarly, when one has erected the Sacriftcial Altar in con- 
nection with tile A f/nisto/tfff-'Snmflt’e , — if he wishes to perform an 
Isti also, after tliat Af/iii.ytnnui, he need not erect another Altar 
for the latter; the same Altar can serve for hotli Sacrifices. (Sn. 
12.2. 8-9.) 

There are certain exceptions to this also For instance, the 
Arajuhhnnlya /sh lias heen enjoined as to he performed at the 
(‘ommencement of the first J^nrshn-Pnnjnmnsa that one undertakes 
to perform, — as sliown under 9.1. d4-‘35 ; though this fsti is meant 
to he only purificatory or preparatory in character, — tending to 
purify the Sacrift(*er and prepare him for the Sacrifice, — yet, in as- 
much as a single pertormance helps <?// the Sacrifices performed hy 
the man in <*ourse of the Dnrshn-^Purtjam/lfSa^ it has to be repeated 
along with each of the Ectypes that the man performs; and the 
reason for this lies in the fact that the qualification ‘life-long* does 
not pertain to the Primary Socrifire^ but to the performer of each 
Sacrifice (as shown under 2.4.1), and hence there is no ‘Extended 
Application’ of the Arornhhanlyd I^ti in thus case (12.2. 19 — ^21). 

(B) ‘ VIKALPA ’ OPTION 

We now proceed to consider the subject of ‘Opt/ion\ *Vikalpa\ 
which may he regarded as an anithesis to Saiurmtrhchayo, ‘('ombi- 
nation* or ‘Inclusion*, dealt with by the SCftra under Discourse 9. 
(See above). In cases of ‘Inclusion*, there is performance of 
several Subsidiariehi together, while in cases of ‘Option*, only one 
of the several possible Subsidiaries (tan be performed; and the 
choice in the matter lies with the Sacrificer. 

Before iaking up the jiarticular instanees of Option, a few 
general observations on the suliject appear to he called for. As a 
rule, Option is not pennissihle except under strict necessity ; be- 
cause its acceptance gives rise to eight undesirable contingencies. 
For instance, there is the typical instanc*e of Option between Yava 
and Vrlhi, both of*which are optional alternatives; — accepting 

F. 46 
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this option, (1) if we use IV/A/, ami not use rnva, we reject the 
authority of the Vedic text enjoininj? the use of Tava, — (2) we 
assume the untrustworthy character of this text, — (3) if, on the 
other hand, we use Vav^f, and not use Vriht\ we reject the author- 
ity of the text prescribing: Vrlhi, and (4) assume the untrustworthy 
character of this text; (5) in this latter case ag:ain, we accept the 
authority of tlie Vartf-te^vf wdiich we had rejected before, (6) we 
tliereby reject the previously-assumed unirut worthiness of the 
Y arn-te,rf ; (7) in using the again, we accept the authority of 

the we liad rejected before, and (H) we also reject the 

previously-assumed untrustworthiness of that text. 

It may be noted that these obje<‘tions apply only to the case of 
those options which are hot-reMrictetY that is, those wdiere the 
choice is left to the will of the Agent; it does not apply to those 
cases where the option is restricted, 

— says Dpvnndtfw Thakhura in his Adhi hntn nakau inudi (p. 1).» 

Options have been grouped primarily under three heads: 
{V ide MimfimMliudaprakfbd^ p. 152 — 65) (A) Indicated by Reason, 
(B) Indicated by Direct Declaration, (C) Dependent upon the wdsh 
of the Agent. 

(A) Of Option indicated by Heaaon, there are eight sub-divi- 
sions: — (1) Option between tw^o ^kmds\ e.//., betw^een the Xmf/ of 
corn, called and that called 'Yava^ ; — (2) between tw'o 

particular individual things, c.//., at the Darffha-PunimnAm, for 
the AynUornlya-offerin^^ the Cake offered may be tlie one baked 
either on eleven or twelve pans, as laid dow-n in the texts of tw’o 
different Vedic Rescensions {Vide 2. 4. 8 — 32); — (2) between two 
IJvialities; e./y., between the Black and the lied colours of the Goat 
for the Agmsormya-offerinff \ (4) between two Acts; c.yy., at the 
JyotUtovia^ wdien the Priests go out of the flavirdhdna^ forming 
themselves into a line, if the line happens to be broken by one 
Priest, one set of Ex])iatory Rites is to be performed, — if by an- 
other Priest, then another set, — if both should happen to break the 
line simultaneously, then there is Option hetween the two sets of 
Expiatory Rites, (See Sh. fj. 5. 51 — 53); — (51 Between the using 
of one kind of things and the total abandoning of it; e.g^^ for the 
Vajasaneyim^ it has been laid down that they may or may not recite 
the Naksatra •Mantra: so that the Recitation of the kind^ of Mantra 
called ^ N akmtra^M ant ra^ may be done or may «be entirely omittted ; 
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— (6) Between the uaing and ahandiming of a particular Individual 
ihinif; e,g.^ the particular Mantra called ^Sanibhdra^ may be re- 
(dted or entirely omitted ; (7) Between the adopting and abandoning 
of a Quality; e.g., for the Altar oi‘ the Dar^tha-Saorifice, a parti- 
cular size lias been prescribed, — and at the same time there is a 
declaration to the eft'ecd that ‘there need be no exact measurement 
for the Altar’ ; hence the specially-prescribed Size may or may not 
be adopted; (8) Between the performin*^ and abandoning of an Act; 
e-g.y the Holding of the SodaMn vessel at the Atirntra> may or 
may not be done. 

All these eight kinds of Option again may be either K ratvartha^ 
— helping the fulfilment of the Sacrifice — or Punisnrtha, accom- 
plishing something desirable for the Agent. All the instances cited 
above belong to the former class; /.c., tliey arc all Kratvartha 
Options. At the DorHia-Puriuundm Sacrifice^ the water is fetched 
ill ^ vessel which has a handle four inches long and a cavity eight 
inches deep and about nine inches in diameter; if the Sac^rificer is 
desirous of siMuiring Bralmuc-irloig, the vessel should, according to 
one text, be made of Wood, while, according to another text, of 
BelUvietal; and this gives rise to option. There are Kleven kinds 
of this Pnrumrtha option. 

All these nineteen options are Indirated hg Reason » 

(B) Of Option Indicaied hg Direct Declaration also there are 
nineteen kinds. As an example of one of these, we have the Option 
indicated by the Vedic text — ‘One who desires to Saiirifice with 
corns y or with animals, or Soma should perform the Suerifi(‘e 
on the Moonless dag or on the F ulhMooji dag^ \ where we have the 

option regarding the material suhstances, as also regarding time. 
In Smrti also we have the text to the effect that ‘the Pitrs remain 
satisfied for a month, with offerings of Se.samum or Barleid 
where we have an option between the two substances Sesamuni and 
Barley. 

(C) Of the third kind of Option — that dependent on the wish 
of the Agent, — also, there are nineteen kinds. As an example of 
this, we have the followig : — In eoiuiection with the Ashvainedhn, 
it has been laid down that ‘A Brahniana is to be sacrificed to 
8x011100" ; the Bralimuna — thus Sacrificed may be one belonging to 
i\i% Kaundinya or to any other Gotra; this depends entirely on the 
wish of the Sacrifice!*. 
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ThBie is another division of Options into two rlasses— 
(a) Vyavasthita, ‘Restricted’, — where, ainonj^ the alternatives, 
there is a limit or restriction, and (h) AvyarasfhUa^ ‘Unrestricted’, 
— where there is no such restricdioii oi* limit. Each of these again 
is Indicated hy Ueason or Indicated hy Direct Declarotion^ 
Examples of this latter class — /.e., Restricted Option Indicated by 
Direct Declaration, we have in the cases already cited. As an 
example of the Restricted Option Indirnted try Reason, we have 
one from the Snurtis, discussed bv h ntnarila (in the Smrti^pada of 
the T antra vdriika)\ it has been laid down lliat — ‘Tl»e Bi'ahmana 
should devote twelve years of his life to tlu^ st\idy of each of the 
Vedas, — or as many years as may he necessary' : — on the face 
of it, this appears to indicate an unrestrieled Option, to be deter- 
mined entirely by the wish of th(» Student whether he will complete 
the entire course of the study of the four \"edas in 48 years or in 
4 only; but by means of Reasoning, it has been sliown by Kumdrila 
that here we have the Option of the Restricted kind, — the meaning 
of the text being that ‘if the Student is not going to take to the 
life of the householder, he should devote 48 years to Vedic study, — 
if however he is going to enter that life, then he should devote 
only 5 years to each Veda and complete the course in 20 years; but 
in case he is not able, under his peeuliar circumstances, to devote 
more than 2 or 8 years to each Veda, lie should adopt this last 
<*aurse, and so on. (Sec Taut ravnrtika , p. 112.) 

The Hestri<*tion of Options indirated by Direct Declavation is 
of seven kinds: — (1) Restriction regarding Place; e.tj,^ the Conse- 
cration of Fire having been laid down as to hv ])erformed during 
Spring, the question arises as to which of the two methods of count- 
ing the seasons is to he ado])ted ; Seasons are as a rule calculated 
by the ‘lunar’ month, and the ‘lunar’ month has been taken by 
some people to begin with the Moonless Day, and by others, wdth 
the Full-Moon day. The idea derived from all this would be that 
there is no restriction regarding the calculating of the month, and 
hence of the Seasons: but flu? requivsite Restriction is provided by 
another text in the 7’ri/i77////7///i//<7///w;, wdiich asserts that — ‘The 
system of the counting of the month as commencing with the 
Dark Fortnight is not accepted in countries lying to the South of 
the Vindhya Ililtd \ so here w’e have the Option restricted to Pla<*e. 
(2) Restriction in regard to Time; e.//., in regard to the reciting 
of the Vdrtrnghnl and the V nlhan rati * Mantras at the 
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Darsha-Pum^^ there beini,^ an uncertainty as to* which 

of the two sets is to be recited on the Moonles.^ and which 
cm the FnlUMoon day, we liuye tbe restrictive rule to the 
effect tliat the T artniyhnl are to be recited on the Full- 
Moon day and the Vrdhanvatl on the Moonlc,s.s day\- so liere the 
Option becomes rf'.strirted in regard to Time, — (3.) Then there is 
restriction in regard to the Agent also; e,g., at the Dandia- 
Purnamd^a^ a Mantra is to Ive recited by the sacrificer, and in fhi»s 
(Jonnection three MontraH have been mentioned (1) '"Ague vratapate\ 
(2) ^Vdyo vratapatP and (3) ^Aditya rata pate \ — from whitdi 

it would seem as if any Sacrificer may recite any one of these three 
Mantras; but tliere is the distinct rule to the effect that — ‘The first 
of the tlireo Mmitras is to be recited by the Ilrdhwana, the second 
by the 'Kmttriya and the third by the Vaishya, Sacrificer'. — 
(4) There is Kestricdion also in regard to Action itself ; in 

(‘onnection with the \\iru napraghdsa-Sacri^^^^^ two Vilumhs (Place 
for keeping the offering-materials) have been prescribed, one to 
the North and another to tbe South; — and the iiupresvsion being 
that any one of the performers might deposit anything on any one 
of the Vihdras, ilie Option becomes restricted by tlie further rule 
that ‘the Adhraryif-pnest is to keep eight of the articles on the 
Northern one and the P rati pnisthdtr-priest is to keep the Mariitl 
on the Southern One’, (5) There is Restriction also with regard 
to the Result: e,g,, with regard to the several Optional Nidhanas 
(additional syllables added to the text of the Sdnum^ by the exe- 
gencies of the music!) to be adoxitcd ut tlie Jyotistonia-Sacri/ice, 
there is a rule laying down that — ‘When the Sacrificer desires ram, 
the Nidliana to be used is Ills, — when he desires food, it is to be 
Org, — and when he desires lleacen, it is to be hence we have 
Restriction of the Option through the Result. — (t>) There is Res- 
triction also in regard to the Ocrasivn or Contingent Circumstances; 
e.g,, there is the rule — ‘In the case of the death of a Sapinda the 
period of impurity is to be ten days, — or till after the day of Bone- 
picking, or three days, — or one day' : — here we have a number of 
Options wbicb would be very confusing; but tbe wide Option has 
been restricted by another rule, which says — ‘When the dead 
Sapirida is one whose TIpanayana liad been performed, tbe period 
shall be ten days; if bis Tonsure had been x>erformed, and not the 
Upanayana, — then only fotir days . . . one day being tbe period 
in tbe case of the dead child having only just cut its teeth', — 
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liustly, there is the Conditnuid Reiitriction; e»g,, Yuva and V 
ure both enjoined as approved alternative grains to I e uaed as 
offering materials; and this option has been restricted conditionally y 
by the rule that ‘it one has commenced the preformance with Vrlhiy 
he should proceed with the mmov to the end ot tlie performance.* 

Ill regard to OplioHy the following tacts are noteworthy: — 

111 several cases, where there may appear to be Option, tliere 
is no real option at all in cases where several details have been 

laid down with regard to the same act, — each of these details being 
intended tor a distinct purpose; in suidi cases every one of the 
details has to be adopted. (Sfi. 12.3.9.) Wut in cases where the 
details are for the same purpose, there is (Option. (12.3. K) — 14.) 
Similarly in regard io ihe several Expiatory Hites, if tliese are all 
prescribed in <*onnection w’ith the same delinquency, then there is 
to be Option (12. 3 — 15) ; but tliere is to be no Option when they 
are prescribed in connection w ith different deliquencies, in which 
latter case, all have to be peitormed. So with J/rz/iims, it is only 
w'hcn several have been prescribed tor the same purpose that we 
have Option, (12.3.28). Hut wdien, ot such Mantrasy one is found 
to be indicative ot mere Recitation, another ot Rtaisey and another 
of Invocation of Blesungsy — evtuy one of these has to be recited 
(12.4. 1-2). With regard to Gifts — where several numbers, 6, 12, 
etc., are i>rescribed, there is to be Option. (Sii. 12.4.9.) 



CHAPTER XXXII 

ACTS— SACRIFICES 


The BiileK of interpretation evolved in the J/ 7 
are of universal application, — useful wherever lexis have to he 
interpreted. But they have sutVered from the fact ihat the 
(Joinmentators on the from the earliest times it seems, 

chose for their illustrations the texts hearintr upon Sacrifices; the 
reasons for this are obvious. Hinduism is a relig'ion of ‘Sa<‘rificeR’ 
in the hi^fhest sense of the term; as ordinarily understood however, 
the term has been understood to stixiid for the Sacrifices offered on the 
physical plane, represented by the oiferin^s of material substances 
to ‘Deities’. During* the time the (’oin men tutors known to us 
lived, these Sacrifices formed the most important factor in the 
life of the Tlindu. Naturally therefore the performan<‘e of these 
appeared to them to be the most familiar instances with which to 
illustrate the rules of interpretation. ( 'ircumstances have entirely 
changed, and ‘Sacrifices’ are now' known merely by name; so that 
the illustrative examples have become all but unintelligible, A 
clear study of Sanskrit Literature will however reveal the fart that 
the rules have been drawn upon to elucidate knotty points in other 
branches of study and investigation also, — notably so in the domain 
of legal studies; and naturally so, because the ‘Law^’ of the Hindus 
is based, <lirectly (u- indirectly, on Scrij^tural texts (see above) ; 
and the interpretation of tliese texts bad to be done through the 
Rules of Interpretation evolved in the We vshall 

see later on how' effeidively these Rules liave keen utilised in the 
Literature of Hindu Twaw\ as also in other branches of Tdterature. 
(See below.) 

In the meantime however, in order to make intelligible the dis- 
cussions and arguments carried on by the MlmaniMihi in the 
earlier chapters of this work, it is necessary to provide a short 
account of these Sacrifices. 

As we have seen above, the subject-matter of is 

*Dhar 7 tia\ and this term stands for what the mnn should do; but 
in common usage the term includes sucli acts as Yaga {Saiyrifi.ee 
proper), TJoyan (Pouring of Libations), Dana (Making Gifts), 
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Snana (Bathing), Dhydna (Meditatiou), Japa (Bepeating J/anfr^w) 
and so forth; hut the principal forms of Dharmu that form the 
subject-matter of MlimlmM-Shmtra are Ydga^ T)(kna and Homa, 
The Bhdsya says— ‘The Primary act is in the form of Yaga (Sacri- 
ficing), Dana (Giving), and Homa (Pouring into a receptacle)' — 
(Trs., p. 784). Every one of these acts consists in the offering of 
a certain thing to some one else; and the ‘offering' common to all 
these lias been defined as ‘the setting aside of one's own ownership 
over the thing offered and the bringing about of the owner- 
ship of another person (the recipient of the gift)'; — (Bhdsya, 
Trs., p. 785). (a) This offering becomes a Yaga, Sacri- 

fice, when ^it brings ahoat the connection between a substance and 
a DeitiY — says the S utra (4.2. 27). In this case, there is a simple 
oft*ering to the Deity; — (b) Homa also is the same, with the further 
element of ‘Pouring'; so that Homa is an aid of offering a sub- 
stance by pouring it into a receptacle. (Bha. Trs., p. 785). 

The Tvpilhi remarks that tlie Bhdsya has used the word 
^ds^chana^ ‘Pouring', because this element is present in moat 
llamas, where the substance generally used is Glarified Butter or 
some such liquid substance; as a matter of facd however, there are 
several at which Sesnjnurn and other grains are offered; so 

that what differentiates the Homa from the Yaga is this, that in 
the Homa tlie substance is thrown into some suitable receptacle, as 
remarked by Tantraratna and PraharnapanchH^^^ (P. 1()5). It is 
not necessary that this ‘receptacle' of the offering should be Fire 
in order to make it ^]1o'ma\ as han been asserted in the Bhd^ta- 
hlidshara, because in many Homos, the Substan(*e is put into 
Water; c./;., at the Arahhrtha-1 sti performed on the completion 
of the Agnistoma. 

(c) In Dana, ‘Gift’, there is offering of the Substance followed 
by the actual bringing about of the ownership of the Recipient. 
(Bha. Trs. p. 786). The difference among Yaga, Homa and Dana 
is as follows: — The relinquishment of one's own ownership over 
the offered substance is the factor common to all three; b\it in Ydga^ 
the relinquishment of one's ownership is merely verbal, the sub- 
stance offered not being actually taken away by the Recipient 
(Deity); in Dana, what is offered is actually taken away by the 
Recipient; and in Homa what is offered is thrown into some suit- 
able receptacle. Fire or Watert * 
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^Deity^ to^y^whoiii t|k6 Sacrifice is offered is, for the 
Mvm&JMaha^ ^ puriily hypothetical entity, posited for the sake of 
the Sacrifice^ which not be an act of ‘Sacrifice* unless there 

were a Deity to whpin?:the offering is made; hence the Deity is sub* 
ordinate to the Sacrifice. This, as we have seen (above) has been 
clearly brought out in Sii. 9. 1. 6 — 10, in which connection we 
have lear]^t from the Bhd§ya that the Deity has no physical body, 
— It does not eat anything, — It is not either pleased or displeased, 
nor can it award rewards and punishments as the results of Sacri- 
fices. (FrJe. above Sec. on Ohuy Modification). 

• The main classification of Sacrifices is on the basis of the 
Substances offered. On this basis, they have been classified under 
the following three heads; — 

I. Isti (including also the Haciryajiim), These consist of 
the offering of Milk, Butter, Rice, Barley and other grains, — 
insale by the Yajarndna (Sacrificer accompanied by his wife, and 
helped by four Officiating Priests). These Priests are — Adhvaryu^ 
BraJimdn^ FJotr and Agnldhra; the Adhvarya is the most important 
among these, chosen before the rest and operating as the General 
Executive, from beginning to the end of the performance; his seat 
is on the Eastern side; — the Brahman is the second to be chosen ; 
he is the general sui^ervisor and inspector, well-versed in ritualistic 
details and in the three Vedas; it is his function also to perform 
the Expiatory Rites; his seat is on the Southern side: — the seat 
of the Hotr is on the TFc.’ttcr/i- side, and his duty is to recite all 
such hymns as the Sdmidhents, and the rest; — ^the Af/mdhra is 
seated on the Northern side, holds the wooden sword and offers the 
responses with the word *ashi* to some of the acts done by the 
Adhvaryu. According to the last Topic of Discourse XII of the 
Mlm^^nsd^Siitra, all the Priests officiating at the Sacrifice shall 
be Brdhmanas. 

The Prakrti or Archetype of the Isti <dass is tin* composite 
Darsha^Pur^amdsa Sacrifice (described in Shatapatha Brdlymana 
I and II) ; this, along with the following six Vihrtis or Ectypes, 
constitutes the seven Samsthds (Forms or Stages) of the /^ft. 
These Six Ectypes are — (1) Agnyddhydna described in Katyayana s 
Shrauta-Siipra 4. 179 et. seg.)^ (2) Agnihotra, along with its own 
fetype, tlife Mdsdgnihotra (described in Shatapatha 1. 7. 1. et seq.; 
and in Shrauta»Su^a 4), (3) Agray^nesfi {Sfiatapatha 4. 2. 2); 
F. 46 
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(4) Chdturinaiyn {Shrauta-Sdtra b)] with its four sections, the 
V aishvadeva^ the Varmmpraghdsa^ the Shdkhumedha and the 
Shundslrtya ; (6) Pttshuhandha {Shrauta-Su. 6 and SJuitapatha 11. 
7. 1), and (6) Santrdvmni {Shataptitha 11). Kdtyayana^s 

Shrauta-Sutra deals with the first five only. Gautavia has men- 
tioned these Savuthm in the following words: — 

In ShatiipciiJia (10. 1. 5), we have the following passage: — 

I 

'ijg 'I?! 

Though without the Agnyddliilna^ Fire-installation, no /j/'- 
Saerifice can he performed,— as these have to he ottered in the 
Fire consecrated hy the Rites of Fire-Insf (illation (as laid down 
in Shatiipaiha 1. 6. 3 — ^20), — ^yet it is the DarsJia Pumamdm, not 
the Agnyadhdiuiy that has heen treated as the Archetype of the 
1 sti^Sacrifices ; firstly; because, as remarked by KoAd, tlie Shata- 
patJia begins with the Darsha-Purnanfndm, and, secondly, because 
the Agnyddhdna is only the consecration of the Fire, and as such, 
cannot be regarded as a ‘Sacrifice’, in the strict sense of the term, 
on whose model the other Ectypal Sacrifices could be performed. 

Among some other Sacrifices mentioned in this connection in 
the Shat<ipatha are the Ddk^dyana (described in Shravta-Sutra 

4, 104) and the Traiyavihaha, 

II. The second class of Sacrifices has been called Pdkayajhas. 
These are offered in the ordinary Domestic Fire, not in the Fire 
consecrated by Agnyddhdna, 

The Seven Samsthas — Forms— of the Pdkayajiias are — (1) the 
Fire ,3/ ahdyajiias (ennumerated and described in Shatapatha 10. 

5. 6), which constitute the Archetype of the group ; — (2) the 
A^fakasy (3) the Pdrvana^shrdddhay (4) the Shrdvanfy (6i) the 
Agrahdyanly (6) the Chaitriy and (7) the Ashvayuji (See PardAiara- 
Mddhava—Vyavehdra Section, P. 157, Note). These Sacrifices 
have been dealt with in Gfhya — ^not Slirauta — Sutriis. It is 
on thiB ground, and also on the ground of^these being offered 
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in the Domestic — not the Consecroted — Fire^ that these Sacrifices 
appear to have been placed in a class apart from the Haviryajnas 
or I^tis described above. Consisting of the offering of Clarified 
Butter, Milk and Grains, these are as much *Haviryajnas* (in 
the literal sense of the term) as the Darsha-Purnonuisa and other 
1st is, 

III, The third class of Sacrifices are the SoniayajiUis, whi<‘h 
consist of offerings of Soma-Juice; of this the Archetype is tlie 
Jyotistoma (also loosely known under the name of AgnistonUi)* 
The Seven Samsthds (Forms) of this class are— (1) AgnistomUy 
which is the Archetype y (2) Atyagnistovia (3) Uhthya, 
(4:)^S(>dashin, (6) Vdjapeya {Shatapatha 5; Shranta-Sutra 14), (6) 
Afirdtra and (7) Aptoryamd. [See Shahara-Bkdsyay Trs. P. 941, 
on the confusion regarding the names ^JyotistomA and ^Agiiis- 
tomA'], All these latter six and other ‘Ectypes^ or ‘modifications^ 
of the Jyotistoma, have been also called ^Ehdha^ , so called because 
thc^ last for one day only. There are other Soma-Sacrifices — 
which also have the J yotsttovia for their Archetype — that last 
for from two to twelve days, and these are called ^AhlnA. ‘To 
tliis class belongs the Dvddmhdha (described in Shatapatha 4. 5. 1), 
as also the Sattras or Communistic Sacrifices, or properly speaking, 
Sacrificial Sessions; these latter last more than twelve days and 
are performed by several ‘Sacrificers^ (generally seventeen) in 
combination (See Shatapatha 4. 4. 2 — 12). These Sattras form 
the subject-matter of several Topics under the Mlmdnnsd-Sutra (See 
above). Under the class of ‘Soina-Sacrifice', Shatapatha, and also 
Kdtydyana, have included the elaborate Sacrifices of the Gavdvia- 
yana {Shrauta Su. 13), the ^lldjasuya^ {Shatapatha 5, Shrauta Su. 
13), the Sautrdmanl (Shatapatha 11, Shrauta Su. 19), the Ashva- 
inedha {Shatapatha 11 — 13, Shrauta Su. 20); and also some minor 
Sacrifices, like Vasordhdrd, Rdstrabhrt, V djaprasavlya, Payovratd 
and so forth. {Shatapatha 4). Almost all Soma-Sacrifices involve 
the killing of an animal (which must be a goat, according to 
Mima. Su. 10. 2. 69, Bhdsya Trs. P. 1733); hence the older writers 
have included the ^Pashid (Animal) Sacrifices under *Soma\ 
Later writers appear to make some sort of a distinction between 
‘Soma' and ‘Animal' Sacrifices; such distinction is found in the 
Shrautapadarthanirvachami, a modern work written towards the 
end of the nineteenth century. There is however no authority for 
this distinction either in Shatapatha or in the Shrauta-Sutra. 
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‘DAKSINA'-SACEIFICIAL FEE 

The 'Sacrificial Fee’, Dahna, payable to the Priests for 
officiating at Sacrifices, has been made the subject-matter of several 
‘Topics’ under the Mima.. Sutra. 

Under Su. 10. 2. 22 — 28, Jaimini has discussed the purpose for 
which the Fee is given ; and the conclusion he has arrived at is 
that it should be regarded as serving the jmrpose of hiring or se- 
curing the services of the Priests, (Sii. 10. 2. 28); and it is not 
for the purpose of bringing about any merit or such transcendental 
results. But at the Kamefti Sacrifice, the Fee serves a transcen- 
dental purpose (Sii. 10. 2. 44).. 

Under Su. 10. 3. 63 — 66, he has discussed the question of the 
apportionment of the Fee among the serveral Priests. The con- 
clusion on this point is that in the matter of wages — i.e., the Fee — 
there is to be inequality; but this inequality is based, not upon 
the basis of work done, — as the hiring of services is equal for all, 
— but upon the basis of the titles of the Priests — (Su. 10. 3^ — 56). 
That is to say, it is not right to regard the ‘inequality’ among 
Priests as due to their work, — it should be due to the help rendered 
by the Priests as indicated by their titles; these titles are ‘Halfist’, 
‘Tertiarist’, ‘Quarterist’ ; these titles are found in the following 
text — The Adhvaryu Priest, having initiated the Master of the 
House, initiates the Brahman Priest, then the Udgiitr, then the 
Hotr; thereupon the Pratiprastlultr Priest, having initiated the 
Adhvaryu, initiates the Halfists — i.e., (1) the Brahmandch- 

chhamsin Priest, who is related to the Brahman Priest, (2) the 
Prastotr Priest, who is related to the IJdgdtr Priest, (3) the 
Maitravaruna Priest, who is related to the Hotr Prieitt; then the 
Nisfr-Priest, having initiated the P rati pros thdtr Priest, initiates 
the Tertinrists, — i.e., the Agnidhra Priest, who is related to the 
Brahman Priest, the Pratihartr Priest, who is related to the 
Udg&tr Priest; then the Unnetf -Priest, having initiated the 
NUftf, initiates the Quarterists, — i.e., the Potf Priest, who is re- 
lated to the Brahman Priest, the Suhrahmanya-Priest, who is 
related to the U dgdtr-Priest and the Cfravastut-Priest, who is 
related to the Hotr-Priest.’ The reference to the Priests by these 
titles— ‘Halfist’, ‘Tertiarist’ and ‘Quarterist’ — ^would be justifiable 
only if, at the Archetj'pal Sacrifice, the shareseof the Fee given to 
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these men were actnally in accordance with these titles. We con- 
clude therefore that, on account of their being referred to as 
‘Halfists’ etc., the diversity in the Fee received by them should 
be treated as based upon these titles. {Bhasya, Trs. p. 1777). 

Jaimini has discussed a few other details regarding the 
Sacrificial Fee, under Sit. 10. 3. 39 et. seq. 

(1) The Sacrificial Fee for the J yoti^p>ma has been laid down 
in the text — ‘The Cow, the Horse, the Mule, the Ass, Gpats, SheCp, 
Corns, Barley, Sesamum, Masa, — Dviulashashatam. of this is the 
Fee\ The question raised is — Is the Fee to consist of 112 of each 
of the things mentioned ? Or 112 of one of the things mentioned? 
or 112 made up of all the things together? 

[The term * Dvadashashatam' has been taken as standing for 
Twelve and Hundred, i.e., 112; in his presentation of this Adhi- 
larana, Mandana has said ‘Shatam gavamiva tu dahsind sydet; and 
the Nydyamdidvistara has explained the term ‘ Dvadashashatavi' as 
‘ Dvadashadhikam. Shatam' ; hence the number should be taken as 
112, not 1200]. 

The Established Conclusion is that the particular number 112 
qualifies only one of the several kinds of things mentioned; hence 
the prescribed Fee should consist of 112 of one of the several kinds 
enumerated. {Bhdsya. Trs. p. 1769). (Sfi. 10. 3. 39^ — 44), 

(2) The next question is — To which one thing does the 

number 112 refer? The answer to this is that it refers to one of 
the animals named (Sii. 10. 3. 45), — and among nnimaU, the Cow 
(Sfi. 10. 3. 47). Hence 112 Cows should be given as the Fee 
(Bhdsya, Trs. p. 1772). ^ 

(3) Next question — Should 112 Cows be given to each of tlie 
Priests? Or should 112 Cows be divided among them? The 
answer is that the Fee should he given by apportionment (Su. 
10. 3. 60); — and this ‘apportionment’ shall be according to the 
titles of the Priests as already explained. (Sil. 10. 3. 53 — 55). 
(See above). 

This ‘apportionment’ is described as under (in the Jyotistama 
Paddhatis) where only 100 Cows are mentioned along with HKl 
gold-pieces— 12 each to the (1) Brahman, (2) Tldgdtr, (3) Hotr, 
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and (4) AdJuivaryu; 6 each to the (1) Pratiprastdidtr^ (2) Prastotr, 
(3) Maitrdvarnna and (4) Braivitmndchchha'msin; 4 each to the (1) 
Potfy (2) Nestr^ (3) Achchhmdia and (4) Agnidhra ; — 3 each to 
the (1) IJnneAr^ (2) Griwastut^ (3) Suhrahmafiya and (4) Pratilmrtr. 
The total of these comes to 100 only. This would appear to be in 
keeping* with the words of Mandaim — 
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UNTFLUENCE OF MIMA MSA ON LEG AL AND OTJIEB 
BKAN( HES OF lATERATUKE. ^ 

The MitiidniHa-i>i7tra has evolved a set of principles for tin; 
interpretation of texts. It has based its Discussions on texts deal- 
ing with the details of saerifieial ritual j and the reason for this 
lay in the fact that at the time that the Sotm was written, and 
the principles of Mlmmnsd systematised, the j>erforinance of ela- 
borate Sacrifices was a familiar occurrence in the life of the ordin- 
ary Hindu. At a later age, when these Sacrifices fell into desuetude 
the study of the Mitndvhsd was found difficult, and it fell in the 
popular estimation. But before long it was dis(‘overed that 
though the illustrations chosen in Mlmdnhsd Literature, showing 
the ax>plication of the Principles of Interx)retation, may not appeal 
to the k'arner, yet the Principles were as useful as ever, in other 
fields, wherever original texts had to be studied and tludr exact 
signification discussed. This was specially so in the domain of 
Law. Tliis branch of study had to deal with a large number of 
original texts, from the Vedas and from the Sturt is; and the range 
of this study therefore extended from the Vedas down to the most 
recent /S';nrt/-compilations ; and as there w'ere some discrepancies 
in these texts hearing on inaiiy points in regard io the practices of 
men, the only reasonable basis for the explaining away of these 
discrepancies lay in the Principles of Interpretation that had been 
worked out by the Mliadmstiha in connection with Vedic texts 
bearing ujion the details of Sacrificial ritual. Wc accordingly 
find all writers of Legal Digests making free use of these Principles 
of Interpretation. 

We shall cite a few instances from the more authoritative 
Legal Digests, of cases w’here the said Princix^les have been utilised 
in coming to a conclusion. 

(l)Under 2. 126, Ydjnavalhya has laid dowm that after the 
regular Partition has- been finished,— if some property is found to 
have been surreptitiously . hidden away by any of the partners, 
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that property should be recovered from him and divided among all 
the co-partners in equal shares. In this connection the question 
is raised as to whether this surreptitious possession is* reprehensible 
or not; — ^the argument in sujjpprt, of the view that *‘it 
is npt reprehensible^’ is that the partner who has been in wrongful 
possession has also some right over the property concerned, and 
hence, as he has been keeping the property only under the mis- 
conception that it is solely his own, his conduct cannot be regarded 
as entirely reprehensible; — this argument is based upon what has 
been argued under MimamsorSutra 6. 3. 20, — where, the question 
being raised as to the propriety of changing the Mudya-corn that 
has been kept for the making of the flour but has become spoilt, — 
the other party has argued that — ^if the Sacrificer has substituted 
an equal quantity of the Mma-corn^ under the honest misappre- 
hension that it is Mudga ^ — ^his action cannot be regarded as a 
contravention of the rule that forbids the use of the Masa\ 
because, though he has actually used the luj has 

used it as Mtidga, Under the Mlindmsd-Sutra referred to, ibis 
view has been rejected, and the conclusion arrived at is that the 
use of the Mdsa under the circumstances certainly constitutes an 
infringement of the rule that forbids the use of Mdsay Kodrava and 
Chanaka, In accordance with this conclusion the conduct of the 
Partner who has been in wrongful possession of a part of 
the common property has been regarded as reprehensible. 

(2) In regard to the widow’s rights of inheritance, some writers 
have argued that — in as much as all property is meant primarily 
for the purpose of performing Sacrifices, — to which the Woman is 
not entitled, — she can have no business to inherit the Property ; — 
that the Woman, apart from her husband, is not entitled to per- 
form Sacrifices has b^en shown under MlvuimsdSutra 6. 1. 17 — ^21; 
though in the preceding Sutras it has been shown that she can- 
not be held to be absolutely noUentitled to such performance, as, 
in the company of her husband, she has her place at all Sacrifices. 
(See above). 

The argument against the rights of Women has been met by 
another reasoning based upon Mlmdmsd-Sutra 3. 4. 26—30; where 
it has been shown that the Wearing of Gold by the Sacrificer and 
the Priests has no bearing upon the Sacrificial Performance;— 
and on the basis of this conclusion it has been argued that, if all 
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Property were meant for Sacrificial Performance, from where 
would the gold be got for the said wearing'}^ The Gold worn is 
certainly ^property’, and yet it does not have any bearing upon 
the Sacrificial Performance. The Mitdksara on 2. P16 has argued 
^Gf all Property waue meant for Sacrificial Performances, there 
w^ould be no charity or works of Public*. Utility, like the digging 
of Tanks and the like’. 

(3) In regal'd to the share io which tlie Wife is entitled, there 
are following texts : — 

‘If tJie Proprietor eftecis an equal division of his property 
during his life-time, lu* should assign cHiual shares to his wives^ 

^If the partition is effected after lice Father’s death, the 
Mother should receive aii equal share.’ 

According to these texts, the Wife’s share in the i)roperty of 
her Husband is equal to tliat of eac*h of lus sous. 

Some writers have lield that the Wife* is (‘utilled to a mere 
subsistence-allowance, not to any sbare in tlie Property; and they 
liave inlerpreted these texts to mean that — If tlie Property is ex- 
tensive, the Wife is to recenve just enough to maintain her; but U 
the Property is small, she is t(» share it eciually with her sons. 
Against this view, it has been argued tliat sueh an interpretation 
would cause an incongruity in tlie aliove texts; as, under the pro- 
posed interpretation, the* first would mean that she is to 
receive merely a subsistcnce-allowaiiee, while the sc^cemd would 
give her a share equal to that of tlie sons. That such incongruous 
interpretation of Injunctive Tex<s is not perinissiblc^ has been shown 
under Mlmavim-SCitra 7. 3. Iff — 26. The argument aduinberated 
under these Sutras is as follows; — In connection wdth the Chafur- 
inusya-Saerifice, the Vedic Injunction has laid dewn ^Agni- 
Pran>ayana\ the Fetcliing of Fire; — there are two such ‘f etchings’ 
— one connected with the .4^ni^^i>;nn-Sac*rifice, which is accom- 
panied by many other details, and the other <;onnected with the 
Darfflva-Purnaviasa . which is simpler, and without any other de- 
tails ; — the question arises as to whic‘h of these two F etchings has 
to be adopted at the CJmUirmmya\ the (*onehision is that it must 
be the latter. — Upon this, there arises tlie further question — At 
P. 47 
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which of the four sections of the Chdtrmduya — the V uishvo^devay 
the V aTunapraghdsa, the Sluikamedluya^ or the Hundifirlya, — is the 
said Fetching to be done? The conclusion is that it should be done 
at the second and third sections; — (hough the Prinm Ftu'ie V i^w 
is that — “the fetching should be done at the first and fourth sec- 
tions^ because the Fetching has to be done on the Uttaravedi, and 
the use of the Uttaravedi is ielu(ed to the First and ihe Fourth 
sections only, — this relationship being deduced from the prohibi- 
tion of the use of this Vedl at the First and Sections^ which 

prohibition implies the possibility of sueli use at (lie said sections 
— in answer to this argument it has been shown that such an inter- 
pretation of the texts concerned leads to an incongruity in the 
text enjoining the use of the Uttaravedi: — that is, in regard to 
the First and Fourth siMdions, its use is implied by tlie Prohibition 
(as urged above), — and as siudi, it could be intended fur partial 
acceptance only, while witli regard to the second and third sections, 
the use of the I'fiaravcdl has been laid down directly and hence 
permanently; — in this way the Veda would be laying down two 
entirely divergent courses of action, — under the Prima Facie View; 
and this cannot be desirable. This argument has been applied to 
the case of the above-mentioned texts bearing upon the Wife’s 
rights; and it is argued that so long as a text affords one coherent 
meaning, there can be no justification for breaking up its mean- 
ing into two incoherent parts; lienee there can be no justifi<‘ation 
for tilt* interjiretation placed upon the texts to mean that the Wife 
is to receive only a subsistence-allowance and so forth. 

(4) In counectiou with the rights of the Parent over the 
Property left by their childless Son, the question arises as to which 
of the two parents — the Mother or the Father — has the prior claim. 
The text bearing upon the question meutibns the word ^Pitaran — 
•Parents’; and would therefore appear to leave the matter doubtful; 
but it has been argued that in as much as the word ^PitaraiV has 
been etymologically explained in authoritative Grammatical works 
as equivalent to ^Mdtdpitarau' , — and as in this the Mata (Mother) 
is mentioned first, hers should be the prior claim. This reasoning 
is based upon Mlrndmsd^Suira 5 — 14 to 7, where it has been shown 
that the Prayajas-Sarnid, Tanunapat, etc.— are to be performed 
in the order in which they are mentioned in the injunctive texts, 
— ^in accordance with the accepted Principle that the Priority of 
mention leads to priority in action. (Mittiksavd, on 2. 136). 
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(6) The adoption of a son, has to be done with full Vedic rites 
and ceremonies, even when done by the Shadra, who would be 
entitled to the performance of such Rites, in accordance with the 
conclusions arrived at in (winection with the ^Nisada-cJiief — 
under Ml, Sil, 6. 1. 51, — and the ^Rathakdra^ under Ml, Su 
6. 1. 44; where it has been shown that though as a general rule 
the SJiudra becomes entitled to such performances, and hence also 
yet in the special cases of the Nimda Chiefs and thei RnthakdrUf 
the Shudra l)ecaines entitled to su(‘h performances, and hence also 
to the learning of the relevant MaTitradf^rtji and reciting them at 
the performance. According to some writers, though the special 
Sacrifices have been laid dow-n for tlie Shudra^ the Vedic Mantras 
have to be recited by Bmhvimui-promes of the Shydra Sacrificer, 
But the generally-accepted conclusion is that these are to be treat- 
ed as exceptional cases and thus do not vitiate the general conclu- 
sion that the Shvdra is not entitled to the performance of Vidi<j 
Rites, us pro]>ounded in Mtrnfi. So. (}. 1. 25. 

(6) In regard to Adoption, it has been declared that the 
WMiman luin ‘adopt’ a Son only in the company of her husband, or 
when permitted by him; as she, alone by herself, is not entitled 
to perform Vedic Rites and Ceremonies, and the performance of 
such rites is inseparable from all regular Adoption. The exclusion 
of Women from Sacrificial Verformam*es has been discussed abt)ve, 
as dealt with in Mlnm. Su, 6. 1. (J. The ‘permission’ of the 
Husband has been regarded as implying the ‘preseTU^e’ of the 
Husband himself at the ceremony of Adoption. 

(7) In (‘onnection with Adoption, Mann has declared that a 
child that has been adopted in another family (*annot inherit the 
property of his Progenitor-Father, nor perform his Shrfiddha; and 
though the text directly prohibils these tw^o things only, yet it 
has been accepted as implying the prohibition of other cognate 
things also, — such as all relationships ajul connections due to the 
Progenitor- Pat her. This is in accordance with the ])rinciples laid 
down in Mima, Su, 3. 7. 13 (^Shnhara Blutsya^ Text, Page 71, 
Line 15); wherein it has been shown that the texts — {(i) \Antarvedf 
ininotV (Measures in the central Altar’) and (h) \Idfapytf*ali 
kr,mak^sho — ^ gnlnddadklta!* (‘One should install the Fires after 
he has got a Son and while his hair is still black’), even though 
directly mentioning only a few definite characteristics, are to be 
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regarded as implying {a) *am/ place within the Altar, not neces* 
sarily the centre^ and (h) any particular period of the man’s life, 
not necessarily the time when liis hair is black. 

(8) It has been ruled by the Privy Coumdl that the adoption 
of an only son of his father is legal. This decision has been sought 
to be based upon Mima. Su. 1. 2. 26-27. It has been show'u above 
that in this case the Mlmamsa^livle has been misunderstood and 
misapplied. (See in this connection a detailed account of this in 
K. Ti. Sarkar’s Mimainsa. Buies of rnterpretation pp. 451 et seq.). 
The case referred to liere is the one cited as Sri llalasu Guru T/inga 
Swami vjt. Sir Uahvan Hainalaksamina and others; Budhu/monhan, 
representcTtive of Beni Prasad r.v. Hardei Bibi L.B. 20 T.A. 11»3, 
S.C.I. L.B. 21, Allahabad 460. 

The above are only examples — jirst to illustrate how the 
Mimainsa Buies have influenced the adminishation of Tiuw, even 
by the preseni ('ouits of Jaiw. In this c*onuection the Beader is 
referred to the above-mentioned book of Sarkar’s; Lecture XI of 
this book is to be read by p<‘rsons interested in the comparative 
study of Law; as here Dr. Sarkar has show^n the resemblance be- 
tween the Mimainsa Bides of Interpretation and Maxims and those 
adopted and used in modern Law. 

The following are a few instances of the use made of the 
Mimainsa Maxims in other branches of Sanskrit Literature. 

(1) The Kal(in}an}j(iifa {Jainiini Su, 6. 2. 19-20) has been used 
— (ri) by Anandnfjiri in his comment on tlie Sharlrako-Bhmya 
(under 3. 4. 28 and 4, 1. 13); — {h) in S(inisepashanral'a (1. 417 
— 20); — (c) in ShrJ-hhdsya (1. I. 4). 

(2) The (Triihai/iOttuinydya (J at mini Su. 3. 1. 13 — ISi) is used 
—>{a) in Nydyamaiijari (P. 287); — in J cdunttishikt^m/ini (P. 120); 
— (c) by Kayyata on MahdhhdHya (1. 1. 69); and (d) by Ndge,di(t 
on Kayyata (1. 1. 14). 

(3) Jidtrisatfranydya (J at mini Su. 4. 13. 17 — 19) has been 

used — (a) in Vpddntfdalpafaru and Pnrimala on Su. 3. 3. 38, and 
on 1. 2. 24; — (/>) in PafahapadUd^^^^ (]>p. 122 and 134); and 

(c) in Tattva^tnukhfdkaldpa (5. 81). 

(4) Vishmjinnydya {Shnhara p. 496.) is used — (a) in Bhdmwti 
(1. 1. 4); (h) in Yeddnfakalpataru (P. 430); — (c) in PaAch4ipddi^ 
kArlvarana (pp. 134, 137, 164); and (d) in Nyaydmanjarl (P. 524). 
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ShankarachaTya has (luoted and utilised the 
and Nydya.% very profusely. The following are a tew Examples. 
The page-references are to the ShnrJnika-IJhdsya witli Ratna- 
prahhd-Bhdmatl and Anandoyirly published by the Xirnayasagara 
Press, 1909. 

P. 675 — Sutra 3. 3. 1 — Agnihofronydya applied. 

P. 717— Su. 3! 3. 2h—‘Shrytilingn-rdlya^ etc*.’ (3. 3. 13) 
quoted and a])plied. 

P. 724 — Su. 3. 3. 26 — \llnidn),<<d->^rttra quoted — M/n in 
rdlyash esah aydt^ etc* . ’ 

P. 730 — Su. 3. 3. 31 — ^ R mka rn nd(1ya-niydinnhftvnvr, 

P. 737 — Mlnidviyd-^dtra 3. 3. 8 quoted. 

P. 740 — Whh yd.^dt karni<tlthfdoh\ 

P. 749— undc^r Su. 3. 3. 4. * 

, J\ 750_under Sfi. 3. 3. 42. 

P. 760 — under Su. 3. 3. 49, where the Vf'dnnUi-Svtni itself 
asserts ^SlrrufydklihalJyttsfrtuduhfna hd/lhah\ 

P. 762— Under Su. 3. 3. 50. 

P. 764 — under Su. 3. 3. 53 — Shabara-B/fd.yya referred to. 

P. 7951 — under Su. 3. 4. 20 

p. 797_under Su. 3. 4. 21. 

P. 803-804— under Su. 3. 4. 27. 

P. 813 — under Su. 3. 4. 42. 

P. 899— under Su. 4. 4. 12. 

The following instances of the* influence of Purvafmviufnsd 
upon several liranehe.s of Tjiterature have bc*en c‘u11cm 1 from (’olonel 
Jacob’s Hmidfvl of Popular Maitirns: — 

(1) When there is a crow’d of people, and some of them are 
umbrellas’. It is the maxim which has been set forth in Tantra- 
umbrellas’. It is the maxim which has been set forth in Tantm- 
vdrtika (1. 4. 13); and this has been utilised by Shadkara in his 
Bhdsya on the V ^ddnta-Sutra (3. 3. 34), where he says ‘Though 
the text ^RtainpihantntP speaks of drinking by both Jtvdfmd and 
Paravidtamd, yet to the Paraindtmd it applies only on the analogy 
of the Meji with Vvfhrcllns^ whereunder even though the man is not 
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carrying the umbrella, yet he is spoken of as such on account of 
his being accompanied by men with uwhrellns, 

(2) When rice is being cooked, the cook becomes assured of 
all of it having been properly cooked, when he presses a single 
grain and finds it sufficiently softened. On the analogy of this, 
the condition of the whole class is inferred from that of a part. 
This is found in Mlin/imsa-Sutra-^Bha^^^^ under 7. 4. 12. It is 
( ailed the Sth(Ul}nildl'anya^fa, 

(3) As a Post is driven into the ground by repeated efforts, so 

a proposition is strengthened by the bringing forward of a suct^es- 
sion of facts and arguments. This forms, the basis of the maxim 
styled , which finds place in Shnhlara^ .< 

Shdrirakn^bhdsya, under Sutra 2. 1. 34 and 3. 3. 53. — -This maxim 
has its origin in Shahara-BdAya, on Su. 7. 2. 1. 

Shankara in his Shdrlraha-bhdsya on 1. 3. 26 says — ‘‘The 
Shdstra, though proprounded without distinction, is in reality, 
meant for hninan heinys only, and for those of the three higher 
castes only, becauvse these alone are capable of complying with the 
precepts of the ShdAtra^ etc. et(*. This point has been explained in 
the definition of Adhilxdra^ilvdt is, in the Pvr\ja^v\lvmmAd-Sutm 
G. 1. 1 — 3. This is called the Adhikdranyaya. 

(5) The V ivaTanapramdyaAahgvaha (P. 247) — speaks of ‘abun- 
dance of fruit produced by abundance of labour involved in the 
effort towards the performance of a large niimber of Subsidiary 
details'. This is a paraphrase of what the Shaharn-Bhdsya has 
declared under Sii. 10. G. 02 and 11, 1. 5. 

(6) Under Su. 12. 2. 34, Shabara says — “It is incumbent upon 
the Pupil to eat out of the plate made of bell-metal; it is not so 
inciumbent for the Teacher; yet whenever it so happens that the 
Pupil has to eat out of the same plate as the Teacher, the latter 
eats out of the plate of bell-metal ; so as not to disturb the vow of 
the Pupil". This has been called the ^Kamsya-^hhoiirNydya' 
which has been used in Bhdmati (P. 478), Veddntakalpataru 
(Pages 314, 425, 502, 517), and also in Pariinala (Pp. 462, 672, 
066). 

(7) Under 1. 1. 2, Page 6, of the Tantravdrtika Kum/irila says 
— “Even if it be necessary to ascend the mountain-peak in order 
to see an object, that object, cannot be regarded as invisible". — This 
has been quoted and used in the Nydyamafijarl (P. 422). 
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(8) Shahara on Ku. 2. 4. 20 and Kumdriln in Taaturavdrtika 
P. IG, have declared that — "‘When a Vedic text coudemiiB the eon* 
demnable thing, it is not for the purpose of condemning ^ but for 
the purpose of commending what is commendable’’. This has 
been quoted by Aimndaijiri in his comment on tlie Bfhaddmnyaka^ 
hlid^ya 2. 5, 16; and lias been utilised in the Agamaprdvulnyo 
(P. 61). — Another reference to this maxim is found in Nydyavian- 
jarl P. 273. 

(9) Shahara under Six, 11. 1. 60 says — “The lamp, though 
placed near one person among u number of persons dining together, 
helps all of them. ’’This same idea is found expressed in the Mahd^ 
hhmya on 1. 1. 49; — also by Ndgesha in his T^ddyota, 

(10) Under Sii. 4. 4. 19, Shahara has laid down the principle 
that- — “A Sacrificial A(*t is to be regarded as Primary or indepen- 
dent when a special result is declared as following from it; if, 
therefore, an act is enjoined without the specification of any result 
following from it, it must be regarded as Subsidiary to some other 
Primary act.” This occurs in Shahlara\s ShflrJrala^^^^ 

on Su. 2. 1. 14; also used by Vdehaapati Mishra in the 
TdtparyatJfcd (P, 178, line 2) ; and by V idydranya in Vivarann- 
pravfeyajiangraha^ (P. 117, line H and P. 147, line 9 from 
bottom). 

(11) Kuntarila, in T antra vdrtika (1. 22) vsays — “Where a 

certain conclusion to the contrary has been set forth in an excep- 
tionally powerful manner, if one proceeds immediately to point 
out the correct view, ihis becomes a difficult task; hence 
with a view to lighten the task, Jainnnl proceeds, at first, 
to weaken the contrary view by throwing it open to doubt,” This 
principle has been adopte<l by the Nydyarnanjarl (p. 419). 

(12) Knmdrila in Shlokacdrtika (p. 520) says that — “men 
whose eyes are smeared with the fat of frogs mistake bamboo- 
pieces for snakes”. This illustration has been used in Tdtpav 
yoMkd (P. 314), by Vdehaspafi Mishra; by Sarrdrthasuldhi on 
TattvCiimikta-Kaldpa (2. 64); and by Parimala (P. 43, line 9). 

(13) Knmdrila^ in Tantravdrtika. on Su. 1. 3. 31 (P. 730) has 
declared that — “a man who has accepted the teaching of Shruti 
will not allow it to be upset by a contrary Smrti^; and in support 
of this he has cited the illustration that ‘the Donkey can never 
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get at what has been already carried away by the Horse\ This 
illustration has been borrowed by iVydyamanjari (P. 262). 

(14) Shahara on Su. 2. 3. 2, has declared that as a rule, words 
should be taken in the sense a(‘tually expressed by them. This 
maxim has been repeated by Kurndrihi in Taut rtivnrti ka on 3. 5. 19* 
It occurs also in Bhdmatl (on 4. 1. 14, and 4. 3. 4); and also in 
Ndge^hn^s Uddyota^ Vol i, P. 574. 

(15) Knmdrila in Tantrfivnrtika (p. 132) says — ‘Must us in the 
case of Salt-mines, and that of Mem, the Golden Mount, what 
produced therein becomes Salt and Gold, respectively, so also in 
the case of tlie inner satisfaction of one who knows the Veda, 
Vedi<* authority be<‘omes imparted to whatever is aftected by it.'^ 
This has been adopted by Vachaspaii Mishra in liis (jommentary 
on Yog(ihhd§ya (4. 14); — also by Venhotandfha in Tattvamnkta- 
kalapa (5. 28). 

(IG) ‘What is done at the wrong time h as good as not done’. 
This occurs in Shahara-lihmya on Su. G. 2. 25, with reference to 
the times presmibed for the Aynihotra and Darsha-Burnamidsa 
Sacrifices. It occurs in the NydyakandaU (P. 284). 

(17) Mlftid. SfVta G. 2. 23 — 2G, discnrsses the Injuii(*tion that 
‘one should perform the Agnihotni throughout life’, wdiich is taken 
by the Purvapakijin to mean that every moment of one’s life should 
be taken up by the Perform anf*e of Aynihotra . Tlio Kstuhlished. Con- 
rlusion is that the Af/nihofra is to be performed only in (he morning 
and tlie evening, as expressly laid down in another V^edic Injunction. 
This discussion lias been used by Shahkara in the Shdrlraka-hhd\§yff 
(3. 4. 2). 

(18) Shahara (on 12. 2. 27) lays down the |)rinciple that — 
“what is intimately connected has greater force than what is re- 
motely connected”. This principle has been utilised by Ananda- 
giri on Sluvriraka-bhasya (2. 1. 4), in Viraranapr^^^^ 

(p. 15); also by Anandagiri on Snrrshvara^s Savihandhainlrtikn 
(Verse 367). This same principle is embodied also in one of the 
Grammatical Paribhd^m 

(19) ‘A thing, though made for one purpose, may also serve 
another.’ This maxim is found in Shahara on Su. 3. 1. 12. 
and also in Tantravdrtika on the same SCitra? It has been used 
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in Paficho/podikd (P. 46); and alno in ViiHiraiuiprPnmyaengr(iha 
(P. 118, lin^ 9). The Mahdbhmya (on 1. 1. 23) adds another 
illustration : Where canals are made for irrigating paddy-fields, 
they also provide water for bathing and drinking. 

(20) : — ITnder Mi. Su. 6. 5. 40 — 66, we 

have discussed the rule whereby, when the Priests are proceeding 
from the Hamrdhdna in a line in a certain order, holding each 
other’s garments, if the line is disturbed by any one, an Expiation 
has to be performed. This maxim has been employed by writers 
on Vedanta^ in V eilantalx^allmtarupoTirnala (P. 10. line 8). It has 
also been called the Paurvdparyo-7iydya^ in accordance with the 
wording of the Mima. Sii. 6. 3. 64. This Siitra is quoted iu 
Bh\a<niati (P. 5) ; and by the same author in his TdtparyaMkd 
(p. 59). The ApnrhchhPdanydya ocimrs in SarvnrthoMddhi (pages 
210, 359 and 374); also in ShH-hMsyn (P. 143). 

• (21) ^The Scripture has its use in regard to things not known 
by other means of knowledge.’ This maxim has been adumbrated 
in MT. Su. 6. 2. 18. It has been iised in Shflr7rohi-Itha,pja 
(3. 3. 18); also in ShrUBhd^ya (P. 664); in N ydyakandall (p. 5); 
in ChiUukhl (1. 7); in SarvajHJarshana,wnyroha (P. (>9); in 
Sarvarthanddhi (P. 893 and 263); and in Taff/iradtpana (P. 544). 

(22) ‘Gourds sink in water — and Stones float’. — ^Often quoted 
as an instance of al>surd assertion. It is found in S/tahora- 
Bhdsya (1. 1. 5 and 4. 3. 10); and is used also in Sanks^,poshdrlrak<i 
( 2 . 2 ). 

(23) ‘The maxim of the red-one-year-old-cow’, mentioned in 
Mima. Su. 3. 1. 12. It is based upon the Vedic text — ‘One buys 
Soma with the red-one-year-old’, which does not mention the 
object to which these qualifications belong; and it is argued that' 
according to this text, these qualifications are auxiliary to the 
act of buying; but only through the object, the Cov)^ to which they 
belong. This maxim has been used in Shn-Bhi^ya (1. 1. 13). 

(24) ‘The conventional denotation of a word is more acceptable 
than its etymological signification’. This is used by humdrila in 
Tantravdrtika (P. 150, line 12); — also in Nydymimnjari (P. 634 

line 15). 

(26) ‘How could a sane person riding a horse forget the horse P’ 
This has been said in T antravnri ikn (1. 3. 18) in connection with 

F. 48 
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authoriiative writers ou (jraiumar making use of ungrammatical 
expressions. This lias been used by MalUnAtha in his comment 
on TdrkikaroJcsa (P. 20). It is found in iX d[;aTjunm\<i Mddhyamu 
hivttfi (P. 502). 

(26) ‘When Verbs express their meanings, Potency is a con- 

tributary cause’. This has its origin in what has said under 

Mi. Su. 1. 4. 30. It has been employed in the sense that when 
the Vedic text enjoins a certain act, the capacity of a person is 
an important factor. It has been used in Svreshrara*s Samban-^ 
dhaiuiriiha (75). See also T antravdritkn under 2, 2. 27 ; Page 658, 
Line 9, 

(27) ^Kainnjidnny^^^ — ‘The maxim of the Partridges’. In 
V/ljmaneyi'-Stijnhifa (24. 2t)), there is a text laying down the 
sacrificing of ^porfridfjes'; and under Mima. Sii. 11. 1. 38—46, 
we have the discussion as to the exact number of birds to be sacri- 
ficed; the conclusion is that tlnee should be Sacrificed ; as that is 
the lowest figure representing the phtrality expressed by the word 
of the text — ^Kapivjnhln\ This has been used in Nynycikanndali 
(P. 50); also in Parirnal/i (P. 550, line 3); in Skikhdmmii (P. 303); 
by Kullnka on Mawi\ p, 105. 

(28) ‘The Cleansing of the lllauket’. The practice of dusting 
the blanket by beating it against one’s feet and thus dusting the feet 
also, has been used by Shaba ra (on Su. 2. 2. 26), to illustarate the 
double purpose served by the Curd; — it accomplishes the particular 
offering and also brings about the desired result. This forms the 
basis of the well-known saying of ‘killing tw’o birds wdth one 
stone’, — ^This has been used also in connection with the offering 
of water to the Pitrs at Gaya, on the roots of mango-trees, in 
connection with which offering we have the verse — 

SltRei «roT: J 

(29) ‘The maxim of the Kalahja’. The Vedic text says — 
^Kalaiijani nn hhakmyfd\ The question is raised in Mima. Su. 
6. 2. 19 — whether tliis contains a positive injunction — meaning 
that ‘one should take the vow of not eating the Kaladja^-^T a 
negative injunction — meaning that ‘one should not eat the Kalanja* ; 
and the conclusion is in favour of the latter — that the text serves 
the purpose of the prohihition of an act. It has been quoted by 
AnandagiH on Sharfraka-^Bhasya (3. 4. 2 and 4. 1. 13); also in 
Sonkjeprh^hdrTraka 1, 417; and in ShrUBhmya (1. 1, 4). 
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(30) ^Katjtdaiiusawayafii^^^^ — Set forth in Mi. Sil. b\ 2, 3— 
‘When a number of operations are performed over a number of 
objects, — all the operations over one object should be coinplete<l 
before they are taken up over the second object, — and m on/ 
This is used in AshvaUiyaiui* x Grhymufra (1, 24. 7), where, during 
the process of the rec^eiving of the Priests, the various acts pre- 
sc?ribed are laid down as to be completed with one Priest, before 
the reception of the second Priest. The reverse of this is the 
*Pa€l^thcmnkrawimy(lya\ (See below^. 

(31) The maxim of the Bme (Unn — ^is used in Tantrava^rtiku 
1. 3. 3 (P. ite) ; wdien arguing that where the Svt,rti is found to be 
in conflict with Shruti, it should be rejected ; — just as the counter- 
feit coin is to be rejected us soon as it is found to be (‘ounterfeit. 
It has been used in N yaymnaiijarl (P. lt)2 and 1G9, 187 and 531). 

(32) The maxim of the (riirhapatya Fire^ is presented in Mi. 
Sil. 3. 2. 3-4, where it is concluded that wdiere there is <H>nfliet 
between IHrect Injunction and Implied Injunction, the former is 
to be accepted. This maxim has been used in BhdmoU under Sii. 
3. 3. 25, and also in other Vedanta works. 

(3»3) The maxiin of the Milking Vessel — represented in Mi. 
Su. 4. 1. 2, — as dealing with cases where a particular rule sets 
aside the general liuw ; Water is feUdied in ordinary jars, but at 
the Sacrifice performed for the purpose of acquiring cattle, it 
should be fetched in the milking vessel. It is found in Tantra- 
vdrUka (3. 6. 43); in N yiiy<rm(tfljan (P. lOG); in Shari raka-Bhmsyii 
(3. 3. 42); in Sure.shvtmivariika on Bihadaninyaka 3. 3. 51. 

(34) Barhirnydya — The maxim of the Kusha(grass; — The sense 
of this is that in a case where a word may be taken either in the 
prhnary or in the secondary sense, it should be taken in the 
primary sense. This is the conclusion arrived in Mi. Su. 3. 2. 1-2. 
It is found ill Mahahhdsya 1. 1. 15, and 0. 3. 46; alwso in Shdrira- 
kahhd^ya 4. 3. 12; and in Kalpataru P. 346, line 3. 

(36) GraJiaikatvanydya — The Maxim of the Single Cup. This 
is illustrated in Mi. Su. 3.1. 13 — 16, where it is argued that when 
the text lays down the washing of the Cup, ^ though the 

word ‘Cup^ is in the singular, yet the washing should be done to 
all the cups. Kurtmtila has explained this under Su. 3.1.14. It 
has been used in liydyamanjarl, p. 287, line 4; in Vedanta-- 
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shikhAmaniy p. 120; by Nageshn in his cominent on Kayyafa on 

1, 1. 14. 

(36) J dte§ti-nya<i/a — treated by J aim ini under Mi. Su. 4.3. 
38-39; where, in regard to the Sac*rifi(*e offered on the birtli of a 
son, the question is raised whether the reward thereof accrues to 
the Father or the Son, and the <*onelusion arrived at is that it 
accrues to the Son. It is used in tlie Comnientory on Laksand- 
vail. 

(37) Tatprakhyanydya — Embodied in Mi. Su. 1.4.4, which 
explains one of the four means for ascertaining that a certain text 
mentions the Proper Name of a Sa<'!rifice; e,g.y the word ^Agni- 
hotrd* as occurring in the text "Agnihotn’na juhoti\ It is employ- 
ed in VeddntakalptUaru-parimah p. 150, line 7; and in Xdgesha^s 
Uddyota (Vol. 3, p. 623; under Su. 2.3.3). 

(38) Taddditadontanyd — Embodied in Mi. Sii. 5*.l. 23-24. 

This has been adopted in Vedtlntakalpatarupari^ p. 581, 
line 9). 

(38) The maxim that — ‘a certain thing is sure to appear when 
a certain other thing appears^; — this has been employed by 
K'uvidrila. in Tantramrfika (p. 348) in establishing the invariable 
(concomitance between the Affix and the Bhuvand. 

(40) ^Tadvyapadeskanydya* — is represented by Mi. Su. 1. 4. 5, 
which sets forth another means of ascertaining that a certain word 
is the Proper Name of a Sacrifice. 

(41) ‘Acts which impel otliers to action are not always of the 
same kind’. This is exemplified by Kumdrila in Shlokardrfika 
(p. 710). ‘In battle, the soldier acts through moving his sword, 
the commander acts through giving orders, and tlie King aids by 
his mere presence’. This has been used by Shankardclutrya in 
his Blidsya on tlie Mnndahypanimd. 

(42) The ma.iiw of the Dancer. The Dancer, dancing before 
a number of persons, gives pleasure to all at the same time. See 
Nydyavartika 1.10, and also Tdtparyaflkd, 

(43) ‘One does not undergo the expense of performing a 
Sacrifice, fcir the purimse of recovering a Shell’. This occurs in 
Shabara, under 4.3.39, 

(44) Maxim of ‘ the Cow’s Milk contained in a vessel made of 
Dog-skin’; based on Knmdrila\^ V drtika on Mit Su. 1.3.7; to show 
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that even a pure thin^ becomes impure by association or contact 
with impure things; hence the teaching of sound moraUty ccmtain- 
ed in the Scriptures of* heterodox people cannot be as reliable as 
those contained in the Veda. This has been employed in Againa- 
pramanya by Y mnuiidchurya (on page 11, line 8). Cf. Vumi- 
Smrti 29.9; and 2.114. 

(45) ‘Man is not so prompted by even a hundred Injunctions 
as lie is by Greed’. This is found in Tmifrovdriika under Mi. Hfi. 
3.4,34. This is used in NydyawanjnH (p. JKU); — also in Aydya- 
kamkd (p. 407); and in SavihmidhmHlrtikii (Verses 1040 

and 1041); and in Aiiuhhufipr^ikuusha (13.277). Cf. Mriluifjhdfytt 
1.3.72. 

(40) ‘If a Potency is not present in a thing by itself, it can- 
not be produced in it by something else’. This occurs in Kvmd- 
riWs Shlokavrtika (2, 47); it is used in ^hilrlratha-Bhmya 2.1.24; 
— in Nydyakafiikd (P. 108); — and in Nydyarnanjarl (P. 105). 

(47) There can be no cognition of the (Qualified unless there 

is cognition of the Qualification’. — Shabara on Mi Su. (i.3.«l<i). 
It is used in KusmuujaU (3. 21); in Saptapaddrfhl (p. 2, line 6); 
in Tdnkikarokm (pp. 47 and 107); (2. 12(>); and 

in N ydymnunjari (pp. 320, 433, 449, 538, 543). 

(48) ‘Maxim of the Nuddasihap(iii\ Mi. Su. 0. 1. 51-52 
deals with the text \\^dd<iiithapatim yCijayH' ; where a question 
is raised as to the exact signification of the term Wi^dddsthapatV • — 
Does it mean the ^Sthapati, king of tlic Ni^adus' (the Ni^dda 
being a sub-caste not entitled to perform Sacrifices) — or ‘the king 
ivho is a Nisada^Y The latter interpretation makes the Ni^dda 
king entitled to perform Sacu'ifices. The conclusion is in favour 
of the latter interpretation, which makes the A'i^dda king entitled 
to perform the one particular Sacrifice. This explanation implies 
the Grammatical Convention that as a general rule the Kajrina- 
dlidraya compound is to be given preference to the Tatpuru^a, 
This has been employed by Vdidiaspati Mishm in the Bh/ivmtl on 
Su. 1.3.15; in justifying his explanation of the compound ^Brahma- 
lohtY ; so also by Udmdnuja in the Shn-bhdsya on the same Sutra, 
It is found in the V eddntakalpataru and also in the Parimalay 
on the same Sutra; it is quoted by Anandagiri on ShaHraka^ 
bjid^ya on 3. 3. 24 f and by Ndgeaha on Kayyata (. 1. 3). 
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(49> ‘PaddHhAnuHaviayanydya*. The ohrerue of ■ the 
nnmmayanyaya (above, No. ;«»; represented by Mi. Sn. 6.2. 1-2; 
according to this the whole set of iiperations are to be performed 
on one objetrt, before the other object is taken in. See Kwka- 
hhmya on KtUydyami-ShranUi Sutra 1.114. 

(50) Mn regard to the external world, the Mind is dependent 

upon others’. {\ 'idhiviveha^ p. 114); found in SurvQdarshana^an- 
yraJui (Chapter I); in ChiUukhi (1. 12); in Vidyamgarl on 
Khnndanakhand^^ (p. 307). 

(51) ^Partjnvuiyl-nyOya ^ — indicates the invariable presence of 
something; the Jiihu made of Varna (T^eaves, or the wood of 
Palnshn tree) being used at all Sacrifi(*es ; as dealt with by 
Shnhara under Mi. Su. 3.6. 1 — 8. Used in Bhdmatl on' 3.3.61; 
and Parmala, pp. 634 and 626. 

(52) Pdtiiakramanydya ; — ^the Maxim of Teiriual Sequence* 
In the Fifth Discourse of Muna. Su. Pada 1, — we find Six kinds of 
Sequence set forth— (1) Direcdly enjoined Sequence, (2) Ixigical 
Sequence, (3) Textual Sequence, (4) Practical Sequence, (5) Se- 
quence of Pla<!e, and (ti) Sequence of Primary. When acts are 
performed in accordance w^ith the order in which they are men- 
tioned in the Vedic text, e.//.. (1) ^Samidho yajati — (2) Taivuna- 
pdtam yajati^ etc.’, w^e have the Pdtha^krama^ Textual Sequence. 
Four of the above Six kinds of Sc^quence are mentioned in Bfidmatl 
on 1.1.1; whicli have been enlarged upon in Kalpataru, pp. 32 — 
<14; again in BJuiimitl on 4.3,6, where the Seciuence of the Sutras 
adopted in this explanation is the Logical one, in preference to the 
Textual one. The Pdthakrama is mentioned by Anandarigi on Su. 
2.3.15. 

(63) ^The Base and the Suffix conjointly signify principally 
what the Affix denotes". A declaration by Shabara on Sfi, 3.4.13, 
and also 10.8.24; and also in TanlmvdrliJm on 3.1.12 and 2.1,1. 

It is found in Mahdbhdsya also on Su. 3.1.67. It has been employ- 
ed in Nyayamanjari (P.403). 

(54) ^Pratinidhinydy^^^^ l^aw" of Substitutes’ ; dealt with 

in Mi. Su. 6.3. 13 — 17; where the question is dis(;ussed as to what 
can be adopted as a Substitute for what, at a Sacrificial perform- 
ance; as the rule is that ‘whenever the prescribed material is not 
available, a suitable substitute should be used’s Pamanuja in the 
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.mentions this Imw on p. 5()«, under Su, 3.3.40; where 
the Shap^iraia’bhoxya mentions it. It is referred to as a maxim of 
the ^Nyilyav'i4ah\ in Mahuhhdsya on 1.1. 5-6. 

(56) ‘The Subsidiary Act has to be repeated with eah Primary 
Act’. Dealt with in Mi. Sii. 3.1.7. 

(56) ‘Perception is more reliable than Inference’. This occurs 
in Shnbara on 3.1.12. This is referred to in Nydyamanjari (p, 461 
and 609); in Nydynkaijikd, p. 268; and Tdfpntyatlkd^ (p. 27); — 
cited by SJiat)kara Mishra in his Comment on 

3.2.10. 

(57) ‘Even numerous unseen Inferences may have to be assum- 
ed, if justified by reason.’ This occurs in Tantrardrtika on 2.1.5, 
Trs., p. 514. It is found also in SHre.ihvara's Brhaddr^inyal'a- 
'vdrtika, p. 1124 and 1797; also in ChitsvkhJ (1. 23); and in 
K hand ana (p. 74). 

(58) ‘ Even a foolish man does not act without a j>urpose’. 
This occurs in Shloknvdrtika (p. 653); it is referred to in Nydya- 
tnaiijarl, p. 191; — also in Nydyakanikd^ p. 339. It is (quoted in 
full by Anamlayirl on Shdrlmka-Bhd^Hya 2. 2. 1. 

(59) ^Bhutain bh(ivyuyopfidishynfe\ ‘An (iccomplihed thiny is 
prescribed for the brinf^ing about of what has to he ac€ompluhed\ 
For instance, the arcoinpli.died Sacrificial Act has been prescribed 
for the brinf^in[? about of the Apurva^ which is to be accompluh- 
ed* Found in Tantravdrtika on Mi. Su. 2. 1. 5; in Sahksepi- 
Hhfynraka 1.14t3, where the t^ommentator quotes this as ‘the opinion 
of Jaimini and Shabarajf iHlmiti*; — in the same work again on 1.3.12; 
and in the Taitvadlfxma^ p. 377. 

(60) The ma^eiin of the nuin niakiny drawinys of the rharwi 
on the ground \ — this is found in Shabdra in Mi. Su. 7.2.15, and 
again on Su. 9.2.13; where it is explained that the man who makes 
drawings of the chariot on the ground does so for the purpose of 
instructing his pupils as to making the chariot go faster in 
battle ; — m the Teacher recites the V’edic Text for teaching the 
pupil, and the Pupil repeats it for getting it up. 

(61) ‘Maxim of the lost opportunity’ — referred to in Tantra- 
vdrtika 3.5.46, page 1060, as indicating Lout Opportunity, ‘What 
is done after the opportunity for it has lapsed becomes defective'. 
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(62} Under Mi. Sii. 1. H. 8-9, Jaimini and Shaham have 

declared that words that are in use among Aryas, have to be taken 
in the sense in which they are used by them; but those that are 
used only among Mlechchhas, have to be understood in the sense 
attributed to them by the latter peojile. This is quoted by Shankara 
in his ShaHrakabhasyn on 3. 4. 42. It is used also in Bliavuitl on 
1.3.52; and in Kalpataru, pp. 461-462; Tdtpnryatlhn, p. 292; — 
Kiisuvidnjali, Vol. II pages 130 and 154; — and Nydyamanjnrl, 

р. 288. 

(63) ‘When the Ss^ine fault attaches to both sides of an arj^:ii- 
ment, it cannot l>e urged against one only\ SJuihnra on Mi. Sfi. 
8.3.14; — NyayaJcanih'd, p. 225; Anirvddhavrtti on Sfi?)khjyijtutrn 
1.6. See Tanfravdrtika, p. 947; Nydyarnafijart^ p. 96; Tarko-^ 
hhmd, p. 88. The author of the Kharujaym (p. 53,) attrilnites 
the maxim to Knmdrila, 

(64) ‘When a man has no Son, toys are not made for his soli'; 
this is said by Shabara in his illustration of JaiminVs Su. 10.3.5; 
wherein it is declared that ‘there could be no injunction of acces- 
sories for an act which has no accessories at all.’ It has been used 
to illustrate futile activities. 

(65) The maxim of the Rnthakdra* A Vediv Text lays down 
that Fire-installation is to be done during the Rains, by the 
^fiathakdra^ \ — >VVho is this /iathakdr^? Is he the man who has 
adopted chariot-viaktny as a profession? Or is he a man belonging 
to one of the mixed sub-castes? This question has been discussed 
in Mi. Su, 6.1. 44 — 50, where the latter view has been accepted. 
This maxim has been used by Nagesha in his commentary on 
Parihhdsa 98, which declares that the conventional meaning of a 
word (the sub-caste, Ratho.ka/ro,y e.y,) is more acceptable than the 
one indicated by the Etymology of the word (the chariot-maker, 

с. //.). It has also been used in N ydynmanjari, p. 140, 

(66) Rdtrisatranydya. This is presented in Mi. Su. 4. 3. 17 — 

19; and deals with the Vedic text laying down the Rdtrimt/ra^^ 
Sacrifice. There is no result mentioned in the text as to follow 
from this Sacrifice ; and the conclusion is that in all such cases, the 
result is found in the corresponding Declamatory Texts, Artha- 
vddas. This has been utilised in the ShdHrakabhd^ya, on Su, 
3.3.38; as is clear from Anundagirt^ Kolpdtciru and Parirnola; the 
last work quoting it again under F^^/dnfa ^u. It is fotind 
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also in Panchapadikmimrana, p. 122, and 134;— also in/rattva^ 
mnktdkaldpa^ V. 81. 

(67) "VaTchonyaya\ "The Topic of Glory’. Mi. Sii. 3.8. 
2& — 27 discusses the point whether the usinf? of tlie Mantra 
^Mamdffuv vnrcho, etc.\ hriiig^s to the Priest who recites it, 

or to the Masier (»f <he Sacrifice; and the latier view" is accepted us 
the correct one. This embodies the principle that the Promoter 
of an act is the person resjmnsible for it; w'hi(‘h, in its variants, 
has been used in several places. 

(;('8) ‘The TjUW' of the P/A7#/ov/y//-Xor///frc\ The r/A7/roy//- 
Sttcrifire has been ]n‘es<‘ribed in a Vedic text wdiich does not men- 
tion any result obtainable from it; nor is it possible to deduce any 
result from the Arihavada texts; the conclusion is that in all such 
cases, the attainincut of Heaven should be taken as the Rew^ard; as 
this is something that is desirable by all men. Tlris has been dealt 
with in Mi. Ku. 4,3. lO — 16; (and also in Su. 6.7. I — 30; in a 
different context); used in l^thlrliapadikavi rapana^ ]>. 134, 137 and 
164; and in N jfdynmanjarl, p. 524. 

(t)9) ‘The Reward promisecl in the Scripture is for the Per- 
former’. Tliese are words of Mi. Sii. 3.7.18. Quoted in Vedunta- 
fattrarirpkff ; — in Tdtpaijjatlkd, p. 296 and 403, and in Bhdmaff, 
p. 28 and 492; — in Shrlhkdfya under 2.3. ?J3 and 3.4.45. 

(70) ‘The meaning of an ambiguous Sentence is to be as(*er- 
tained from wdiat follows in the context’. 13jis is ill. Sii. 1. 4. 29. 
It has been employed in SlidnralaihJid.sya 1.3.14; and also by 
Anandayin on 3.3.52; and in Bhdmail under Sii. 3.3.34. 

(71) ‘So long as a senteiu*e can be taken as one Syntactical 
Pnit, it is not right to split it up’. 34ieso are Kinndrihr a w'ords, 
in SJilokftrdrti ka (p. 135), in reference to Su. 1.1.4. It has been 
quoted in Bhdmail^ under 1.1.28; 1.3.13; 1.4. 3; 1.4.16; 3,3,57; and 
3. 4. ‘20; — ^l)y Anandayirl on ShdrJrakaldtdsya 1.2.15; and Shanhdra 
bimself says a good deal on this matter under 1.4.3. 

(72) ‘A qualification is admissible only where one is possible, 
and where in its absence, there is an incongruity’. These are the 
words of Kumdrila {Tantravdrtika on 1.3.18 or 24). This law has 
been quoted in the eoiiimentary on Sanksepashdrlraka 1.34^ ; — in 
the Vidymdgarl on Khandana, p. 401 and 592. It is found also 
in the BidiaddranyahopanisadAdtdsya (6,2.). 

P. 49 * • ’ 
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(73) ‘All is right for the powerful’ — quoted by Kumarila (in 

T antTaviirtiha^ p. 134), in answer to tlie argument against the 
reliability of the Practices of Good Men. It is found in the 
Sh/nniadhhaffnvata (10. 30-31); and in ihe Tat poryatJ La (open- 

ing part), The same statement is represented in two Dhnrmfiavtrnfi 
of Apasfnwha^ 

(74) ‘The A(*t prescribed in the various Vedic Texts is one and 
the same’. That is, for instance, the Aijmhotra enjoined in a 
text of the \fadh}jandina Shn/tha is the same as the A (jiiili otra en- 
joined in a text of the Kan va^iJuMui. This has been dealt with in 
Mi. Su. 2.4. 8 — 32. It is frequently quoted in philosophical 
works; — in Paiydiapdd.ihd\nv(im^ p. 167; — in NydyaviaHjari^ p. 
266; — ^in Vivaranapromeya^*iahgrah^^ p. 160; and in Shrl-hhd.^ya, 

3.3.53. 

(75) ‘If a man with eyes is led by some one else, it means that 
he does not see with his own eves.’ These are the words of 

‘ If 

Shahara on Mi. Su. 1.2.31. This illustration is (pioted in Nydya^ 
rnanjari, p. 286. 

(76) ‘An Injunction in general terms is alw^ays indefiiute’. 
These are tlie words of Kuivdrila in TantrarfirtiLa (3.4.47; p. 
1020). It has been cited in Padimala (p. 263). This lack of 
d(*finiteness in general statements is alluded to also by Shahara. on 
Mim. Su. 10.8.16. 
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Absence of learning is not a dis- 
qualification for the Shudra 
only, but for all castes, 317 
Achdrya, 168—70 
Achchhdvdka^ 288; — Priest, 366 
Action forms the subject-matter 
of the Veda Proper, 246 
Acts prohibited in certain parts 
of the country, 233 
Acts — classification of — Prabhd- 

karats view, 267 ; Kumd- 
rila^s view, 267 ; Arddupa^ 
kdraka^ 267-68 ; Sannipatyo- 
*pakdraka^ 267-68; — i t s 

varieties., 267 ; — Religious — 
its classification, 268; — 
grounds of differentiation 
among — , 268 — ^70; — P r i n- 
cipal and auxiliary, 271 — 74; 
— classification of auxiliary 
— , 274; — character of prin- 
cipal and auxiliary, 2^; — 
auxiliary — means of ascer- 
taining what is auxiliary to 
what, 279 — 83 

Adhvaryu priest. 288 — 90; 299; 
357; — functions of — 364- 
66 

Administration of Law, 372 
Adoption of son, 371 ; — cere- 
mony of — , 371 ; — the child 
who has been adopted can- 
not inherit the property of 
his progenitor father nor can 
perform his shrdddha. 
371 ; — Rulinflr in the Privy 
Council — ,372 
Adrsta — aiding Niyom. 360 
Agnera Sacrifice, 282, 303, 337- 
38, 348-49 

Ascnldhra priest, 361, 364, 366, 
Agnihotra, 316, 322-23, 331 — 34; 
— primary, 331 ; — can be 
performed by three higher 


castes only, 313, 347, 361-62, 
386 

Agnlsomlya^ 301 

Agnisomlya offering, 344, — sacri- 
fice, 282, 300--^3 ; — animal 
sacrifice, 352 — 54 
Agnisloma sacrifice, 209, 332, 

353 ; — samsthd of Sonias 
yajna^ 363 
Agni Parana, 369 
Agneya sacrifice, 345 
Agnit, 289 

Agnyddhdna, 343, 350; 361-62 
Agrahdyanl which constitutes the 
fire Mahdyajnas, 362 
Agrayanesti, 361-62 
Ahavanlya — not for Shudra^ 313 
Ahlna, 363 

Aindrdgna sacrifice, 328 
Auishdyana sage, 308 
Aitihya — a means of cognition, 
165 

Aloka — com. on the Chintamani 
by Paksadhara Mishra, 23 
Altar. 372; — erecting of the — , 
351 

Amba, 346 

Anubandhya animal, 300 
Anuhhuti — Apprehension, 77 
Anxntdbhidhdna-Vddin, 278 
Apastamba — regarding acts pro- 
hibited in certain parts of the 
country, 233 
Aprdptabddha. 342 
Aptoryama, 363 

Apurva, 44., 131, 197, 256—64, 
271—273, 275-76, 277—279, 
329-30, 334, 336 
Arambhaniyd Isti, 353 
Archetype — all the details of — 
should not be adopted" at the 
Retype, 341 
Ariuna, 231-32 

Arthavdda — declamatory texts, 

200 — 206; — classification of. 

201 



II 


INDEX 


Arthavada — Prabhakara’s view, 
201-02;— Authority of, 202; 
— Murari Mishra’s view, 202 ; 
— ^Trustworthy and useful 
character of, 203-204, 385 
Ashvamedha, 355 
Ashvayujl — constitutes the Fire 
Mahdyajfia, 362 

Astakds — which constitute the 
Fire Makdyajnas^ 362 ; — the 
perf ormance of, 213 ; — as 
the Divinity of Night, 214 
Atidesha — Transference of De- 
tails — , 328 — ^33 

Atirdtra, 300, 346, 355, 363; — 
Stoma, 300 

Atom — activity of — and God, 46; 

— vibration in — 138 
Attainment of Heaven, 296 
Atyaffnistoma^ 363 
Auxiliary Sciences, 219-20 
Avabhrtha Bath^ 332 ; — IstU 360 
Avaklrni Sacrifice, 326 
Avdpa — decentralisation, 348 — 
351 

ABhdva (Non-apprehension) — 
Shahnra^s view, 161 ; — Pm- 
hhdkard*s view, 161-62; — 
Kumar ila*s view, 163-64 
Acquiring of wealth and proper- 
ty for different castes. 294- 
Acts — Primary — constituting 
Dbnrma^ 254-55 : — Subsi- 
diprv — constituting Dharma, 
254-55 ; — Kiimdrilo^s view, 
254-55 : — Prahhdkara^ s view, 
255 : — Prahhdkara* s view* 
criticised. 255 : — Primary 
and subsidiary* 264 — 66: — 
Classification of — , 266 — 68; 
— Krafvartha, 267-68 ; — 
Purusartha. 267 
AdratasvolaksUnn, 104 
A^ma — ^the third use ascribed 
Grammar, 248 

A'^p^rep'ate and Prnhhdkara 64 
Ahichckhatra — Prahmana . ladies 
of- — addicted to wine. 226 
Ajitin by Paritosha Mishra, a 
commentary on Tnntravar- 
fika. 22 


All-pervading substances, accord- 
ing to Prabhakara, — ^Time, 
Space — , 93 
Amlksd^ 295 

Analogy — not the means of know- 
ing Dharma, 175-76 
Anvitdbhidhdna — Theory o f 

verbal expression, 174, 201 
A piirva — Difference among — , 
255 ; — Prabkdkara^ s view, 
256~-60; Kumdrila^s. view, 
261 ; ^ Nydyamdldvi$tdra*s 
suniihary, 262 ; — four kinds 
of — , 262; To what word is 
the— related— , 263 ; — ^Tran- 
scendental result, 264 
A pyrvddhikdra, 258 
Arthdpatti ( Presumption) — 

A rthdpatti — Shabara^s view. 
157 ; — Prahhdkara^s view, 

157- 58 ; — Kumdrila^s view, 

158— 60 

Arthavada^ 50, 215 — 19 
Asandeha — the fifth use ascribed 
to Grammar. 249 
Astakd^ 254 

Atom, 93; — and Mimamsakas, 76 

Aviravika Nydya, 247 

Acts of permanent obligation, 8 

Adhikarana^Kaumudl, by Deva- 
natha Thakura, 9 
Adoption of an only son — illegal 
—10 

Aim — final, 6 

Amaru — the son of Shabara, 14 
A piirva, 5; — and Dharma, 5 
Atmavdda in Shlokavartika, 8 
Atman — Eternal, Imperishable, 

different from the body, 
sense-organs and Buddhi 
according to Kumdrila, 7; 
—Omnipresent, 7 ; — Jndna» 
shaktisvahhdva — 7: — Pure 
consciousness. 7: — Know- 

ledge of—, 7 
Atheism, 8 


B 

Badarayana, 308 





111 


Badha (exclusion), 341 — 47 ; — 
kinds of — 342-43 
Bath — Final, 167, 300 
BhdravVs Kirata quoted by 
Brhatl, 20 
BhdtUi System, 20 
Bhartrmitra — as responsible for 
making Mimaiiisa practical. 
24-25 

Bhdvand, 25, — bringing about, 
198.99;— kinds of, 198-99; 
— Arthi, 263-64, 380 
Bhdvandvimkd^ by * Mandana 
Mishra, 22 

Bhdvarthddhikarana^ 263 
Bhlsma^ 226, 229 
Bhrgu, 307 
Body of God, 49 
Bondage, 50 
Brahman priest, 364-65 
Brdhmana — as the source and 
means on the duty of other 
than the three higher castes, 
166 

Brdkmam — his means of liveli- 
hood, 170, — study and sacri- 
fice are compulsory duties 
of, 170; — to be initiated 
during the spring, 171; — 
alone can teach, 166, 170; — 
alone can investigate,^ 170; — 
alone can be the Achdrya^ 
170; — should not behave like 
the Mlechchha, 247; — is to 
be sacrificed to Brahmd ir 
connection with the Ashva- 
medha, 355 

Brdhmandchchhamsin, 289, 364, 
366 

Brahmasiddhi by Mandana 
Mishra, 21 

BraJimatattvasamikm on Man- 
dana’s Brahmasiddhi b y 
Vacaspati Mishra I, 21 
Brahmic glory — securing of, 355 
Brhaitlkd by Kumarila, 21 
Buddhist — ^regarding the omni- 
science of Buddha, 50 ;— 
scriptures — eternality of, 
242;— Nihilism , (Shunya- 
vdda), 5S 


Badaryddhikaram, 258 
Bhagavadgltd, 32, 36 
Bhaksdnuvdka, 280 ^ 

Body — according to" Prabhd- 
kara, ^Q\—Kumdrilds 

view, 40 — ; Vegetable — , 
40 

Brdhmana text, 195; — defined, 
195; — characteristic features 
of — given by the Vrttikdra 
— , 195; — ten kinds of—, 
1 95-96 ; — classification under 
five heads, 1 96 ; — ^another 
classification under three 
heads, 197 

Brahman, 289-90; 299 . 
Badarayana’s Brahmasiitra — 5 
Bhartrhari — the son of Shabara, 
14 

Bhartrmitra — Earliest commen- 
tator on Jaimini Sutra, 13 
Bhdttachandrikd, by Bhaskara 
Bhatta, 11 
Bhdttanayah, 5 

Bhavadasa, commentator on Jab 
mini Siltra, 13 

Bhavandtha Mishra, author of 
Nayaviveka, 20 

Brahman — ^Knowledge of—, 9 
Brhaii, by Prabhakara, 17-18; — 
style vsimilar to that of 
Shabara’s Bhasya, 18; avail- 
able up to Adhyaya 6 only, 
19 


Cake — Baking of the, 345 ; — Meat ' 
— offering, 352 

Capacity for performance of 
sacrifice, 323 

Case of Shri Balasu Guru Linga 
Svami, 372; — of Shri Bal- 
wan Ramalaksamina, 372; — 
of Radhamohan, 372;-»«*Har- 
dei Bibi, 372; cases of con- 
flict, 283 

Chanaha, 324, 368 

Chandra — ^a writer on Purva 
Mfmamsa of the Prabha- 
kara school, 184 
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Chhandhgya Brdhmanas — Study 

of the Sutras of Gautama 
and Grobhila, 214, 244 
Chhandah-Suira of Pingala, 188 
Cham offering, 342 
Ckaturhotra Homa^ 326 
Chdtu>rmdsya^ 362, — sacrifice, 
369-70 

Chaitri which constitutes the Fire 
Mahdyajna, 362 

Chitradhara Mishra, a great Ml- 
maihsaka, 13 
Chitrd sacrifice, 208, 301 
Chodand — means of knowing 
Dharma, 174 

Cognition of cognition, 54; — and 
its validity, — Prahhdkard^s 
view, 77 — 84, Kumdrila^s 
view, 84 — 88 ; Murdri 
Mishra* s view, 88; — means 
of, 26 

Cognition — modification of soul, 
86; — other means of; — 
Kumdrild*s view, 164-65; — 
wrong, 56 

Compulsory Duties, 293 
Conflict between Smrti and 
Usage, 35-36 ; — cases of — ■ 
between Veda and Smrti, 
220 ; — ,Prdbhdkara\s view, 
220, Kumdrila*s view, 221 — 
22: Murdri s view, 222; — 
— Shabard*s view, 223 
Constituent or material cause, 92 
Context more authoritative than 
the order of sequence, 286 
Contingent Acts, 322 
Custom as the source of know- 
ledge of Dharma^ 211;— 
authority of — , Extent and 
sphere of the — . 242-43, 335- 
36 

Cups dedicated to Deities, 345 
Curd to be offered at a sacrifice, 
293 

D 

Daiva Acts, 327 
Daksayam^ 362 

Daksim — sacrificial fee, 364 — 66 


Darkness and Prabhdkara^ 65 
Darshapuruamdsa^ 223, 262, 265, 
267-68; 272, 281—86, 289, 
293, 297, 299, 301, 303, 310, 
319, 322-23, 325, 328—31 
34S_50, 353, 357, 361—63, 
369, 376, 

Darsha sacrifice, 343, 355 
Debts to PitrSy 322-23 
Declamatory Vedic Texts, 254 
Declaration, 328; — kinds of, 328; 

— Direct, '"330 

Deity — Female — Offering to the, 
301 ; — of the sacrifice, 337 ; 
— feeding of the, 335, 337; 
— not entitled to perform 
sacrifices, 307 ; — Title or 
capacity of — to Brahma- 

jndna, 308 ; — to whom the 
sacrifice; is offered is a pure- 
ly hypothetical entity, 361; 
— is subordinate to sacrifice, 
360; — has no physical body, 
360 

Denotative relation according to 
Prabhdkara, 129 

Denotative potency of word — 
Prabhukara^ s view, 129 
Devandtha- Thakkura^ 354 
Devatd — Conception of — at sacri- 
fices, 335 

Devatddhikarana, 258 
Dharma — ^means of knowing, 
173-74; 251, 254;— and 

Vedic Injunction, 175-76; — 
Enquiry into the nature of, 
167, 1 72-73 ; — Acts consti- 

tuting — , 254-55; — T rue 
character of, 254; — is the 
subject-matter of .PUrva 
Mimdmsd, 359 stands for 
what the man should do, 
359; — in common usage, it 
includes $uch acts as Edga, 
Homa^ Ddna, Sndna^ 
Dhydna, Japa, 359-60; — 
Principal forms of — ^for Mi- 
miiiisS are Ydga, Dana and 
Homa, 360 

Dlksanlyd IfitU 344; — Recitation, 
344 





Direct apprehendedness and 
dparoksya and pratyaksatd 
of the external objects, 60 
Domestic fire, 363 
Dream Cognitions, 53, 56, 83 
Du/d, 346 

Deity— Investigation of the 
Nature of — , 212 
Dvddaskdha sacrifice, 325, 363 

Dhrturdstra^ 225-26, 230 
Divinity of Night, 213-14 
Draupadi^ 230-31 
Drstasvalaksam^ 104 
Dharma and ordinary Pramdms^ 
4-5; — duty of man, 8; — idea 
of — , 9 ; — active aspect of, 
18 • 

Devandtha Thdkiira^ author of 
Adhikararm-Kaumudl, 9 
Deliverance, final, 8 
Devaswdml — commentator o n 

Sahkarso^rui’Kdiyla, 12-13 
Dvadashalaksam^ 13 


E 

Easterners, 243 

Ekadashadyddhikarana by Murari 
Mishra, 23 

Ekdha — modification of the Jyo- 
tistoma, 363 

Embeliishmenls, 296, 300 

Expiatory Rites, 354 — 361 

Extraction-day, 300-01 ; — Morn- 
ing — , 300 

Engaging the services of the 
priests, 291 

Entity— everlasting, 8 

P 

False coin — as the sacrificial fee, 
315 

Fasting, 291 

Fire-consecration of — , 356 

Fire-Installation, 304, 313, 324, 
326, 362, 371 

Fire-Mahdyajnas, 262 ; — consti- 

tute the Archetype of the 
group, 362 


e 

Gadddhara Bhattdchdrya^ 201 
Gdrhapatya fire, 280, 294, 379 
Garlic — Eating of — prohibited in 
the Veda, 320-21 
Gautama^ 10, 137; — Smrti, 243; 
— Siitra, 243 ; — followed by 
Sdmamdins, 244 
Gifts— of a mare or a slave girl 
or a cow, 319; 358 
Goat — the animal of sacrifice, 327 
Gotra, 307 ; — Hsi, 316 
Grammar — cannot be regarded as 
a Shdstra, 246, Proceeds en- 
tirely on the basis of usage, 
246 ; — Science of — cannot 

derive its authority from the 
Veda, 246; — is not found to 
serve any useful purpose in 
matters relating to Dharma^ 
246-47; — the knowledge of — 
is Dharma^ 249, — usefulness 
of — 249; Science of — 250; 
— six elements of — ^251 ; — 
— the use of, 248 — ^251; — 
Elements of, 251 
Grammatical Smrti, 244; — Pra- 
hhdkara^s view, 244-45 ; 
Bhdsya’s view, 245 
Grdvastut^ 288-89, 364, 366 
Gambling, 286-87 
God — according to Shabara, 43; 
Prabhakara’s view, 44 — 47 ; 
— KumaHkCs view, 47 — 52 ; 
— as world creator, denied 
by Kumdrila^ 51 ; his place 
in Yoga, 4; — and SamddhU 
4 

Grhyasutra — localised or uni- 
versal authority of — , 243-44' 
Govinda, the son of Shesa, 16; — 
Pupil of Madhusudana Saras, 
wall — , 16 

Curu^ltd — on six systems, 2 

H 

Happiness, 292 — 95, 306 ; — and 
Final Deliverance, 7 
Havirdhdna, 343, 354, 377 
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Haviryajhas consist of — ^361 ; — 
363 

Heaven, 67, 305-06; 323, 337, 
348, 357; — pleasures of, 297 
Hell, 321 

Hinduism is a religion of sacri- 
fices in the highest sense of 
the term, 359 
His, 357 

Holdkddhikaram, 242 
Holdkd, 243, 254 
Homa — Receptacle of the offer- 
ing, not necessarily fire. It 
may be water, 360 
Hotr Priest, 343, 288-90, 364-65 
Helvdbhdsa — fallacious reason — 
Prabhdkara's view, 102-03 : 
— Kumdrila^s view, 108 
History of families in the Purdnas 
— object of — , 216 
Hari — Commentator on Jaimini 
Sutra, 13 

Haribhadra Siiri — regarding six 
systems, 2 

Harichandra — the great Vaidya, 
the son of Shabara, 14 
Highest good consists of, 7 
Highest Truth, 11 


I 

Idealist — Buddhist, 54 — 56 ; — 
View of — regarding external 
' object, 60; — criticised by 
Kumarik, 60; 80 
Idealism — the doctrines of — 219 
Illusory Reality, 59; — Cognition, 
69 

Immaterial Cause, 92-93 
Indra and Ahalyd, 225, 228-29; — 
Indra, 335—37 ; — Master of 
Heaven, 336 

Inference — not the means of 
knowing Dharma, 175-76; 
Shabara^ s view, 100; — Pra- 
bhdkarcHs view, 101 — 106; — 
Kumarila^s view, 106 — 09;-— 
varieties of, 105 ; — ^factors of, 
105 


Inherent Expressive • Potency of 

the word— 

view, 130 

Inheritance — widow’s rights of, 
368 

Instigator of the Act, 288 
Initiation of the sacrificer and 
his wife with the . Mekhald 
and the Yoktra, respectively, 
318 

Initiation, 322, 325 
Intuitional cognition, 99 
Invocation of Blessings, 358 
Isli, 303-04; — consists of, 361; — 
Priests engaged in, 361 ; — ^the 
Prakrti or Archetype of the 
— is the composite of- Darsha- 
purnamdsa sacrifice, 361 ; — 
Samsthds of — ^361 ; six 
Vikrtis or Retypes of — 361- 
62; — Archetypes of — 362 ‘ 
Isu sacrifice, 328-29; 331 
Itihasa and Purana — KumdriWs 
view, 215 VI 6 ; — common 

features with Smrtu 217 
Injunctive process, 197 
Inferential Cognition — the object 
of—, 104 


J 

Jdti identical with ' Akrtu 68 — 
Shabara^ s vi6w, 68-69 ; — 
Prabhdkara^s view, 69 — ^72 ; 
Buddhist view, 69-70; Pra- 
bhdkara*s criticism of the 
Buddhist view, 70-71 ; — 
Kumdrila*s view, 72 — 76; — 
' is illusory, 70; — is real en- 
tity not apart from Indivi- 
duals, 70; — has its real exis- 
tence apart from Individuals 
70 : — different and non- 
different from Individuals, 
70 

/nAa, 296, 319 

JycAistoma^ 310, 314, 327, 345, 
347, 354, 357 ; — ^is the Arche- 
type of Somayainas, 278 
280, 291,*^ 300, 363, 365 
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Jayanta Bhatte, author of Nydya- 
mahjari on Sat-tarkl^ 2 
Jaimini Sutra — ^thc earliest work, 
11 

Jinadatta Suri, on six systems, 2 
Jndna — attainment of, 8 


K 

Kalpasutras and Kalpa — distinc- 
tion between, 239-40 ; — 

Authorities of — , 239 — 42; 
— in conflict with the Veda, 
241 ; 319 

Kdm(^sti sacrifice, 364 
Kanada, .137 

Karka — the commentator, 317-18, 
362 

Karma^ 49-50; — ^and Prabhdkara, 
• 62-63 

Kdshikd by Sucharita Mishra on 
Shlokavarlika, 22, 25 
Kdfydyana Shrautasutra^ 315, 317 
Kavindrdchdrya^ 20 
Kodrava corn, 368 
Kratvartha, 292 — 96, 355 
Krsna-dvaipdyana, 225. 229 
Kisna. 231—33 
Krttikds, 346 
Kuldyayajna, 319 * - 

Kumdrila — author of the Mdnava 
Kalpasutras 21 His date 
600-660 A.D. 

Kf^m-Yajurvedins study the 
Smrtis of Apastamba and 
Baudhayana, 214-15; 244 
Ksattriya to be initiated during 
the summer, 172 
Kumdrila* s system, 20 
Kusha seat for the cake, 285 


L 

Laghu — ^the fourth use attributed 
to Grammar, 249 
Law of substitutes, 382 
Laws of the Hindus are based on 
scriptural texts, 359 
I^ws of Grammar, 548, 251 


Law — domain of, 10 
Liberation — Final — Nature of, 6 
Liberation or Moksa of Soul, 36 
— ^39; — according to Prabkd- 
kara^ 36-37 ; — according to 

Kumdrilq, 37—39; Valla- 
bkdchdrya*s view, 37; — Tri- 
dandVs view, 37; — Shankard- 
chdrya*s view, 37 ; Lila- 
vati s view, 37 

Lihga (Indicative word) — means 
of Interpretation, 248 


M 

Madhyatnd^ 249 

Mddhyamika Buddhists, 59 

Mahdyajhas — necessary for house- 
holders, 170 

MaUrd Varuna, 288 — 90; — Priest, 
366 

Man alone should not ' perform 
sacrifices, 310; — should be 
associated with the woman 
who is his patnl in the 
sacrifice, 310-11 

Mantra and Brdhmam^ 178* — 
defined, 179; — Instruments 
of oflfering, 179; — a .name 
applied to those Vedic texts 
that are expressive of mere 
Assertion as distinguished 
from Iniunctibn, 179; — 
Prahhdkara*s definition, 180; 
— classified, 180-81, 184, 

1 87-88 : — distinguished from 
the Hrdhmana, 1 80 ; — not 
Injunctive, 181 : — KumdriWs 
view, 181-182; — Prahhd- 
kara*s view, 1 82-83 : — 
Murdri Mishra' s view, 183; 
— characteristic features of, 
187 

Manu regarding the duty of man, 
211; — Smrti, 243 

Mdnava Kalpa Siitra^ by Kumd- 
rila, 21 

Marriage — Arsa form of. 309; — 
purely a religious function, 
310 
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Masa Com, 324, 368 
Masagnihotra, 331, 361-62 
Master of the House, 299; — of the 
sacrifice, 289, 291 
Maxims of Mimaiusa, 372 ; — 
quoted by Shankaracharya, 
373 ; — Handbook of— by 

Colonel Jacob, 373 — ^386 
Means of Interpreralion — the six, 
248 

Means of Right Cognition — six — 
343;— Valid, 344 
Mekhald^ 318 

Metres — the Principal^ — 1 88 
Milking vessels, 294 
Mimdmsanukramanikd, by Man- 
dana Mishra, 21 
Mimdmsd — the science of — part- 
ly based on Veda, partly on 
ordinary experience, and 
partly on Perception, Infer- 
ence, etc., 219; — Study — 
cause of the neglect of the — 
367 

Mimaihsa Rules of Interpreta- 
tion, by K. L. Sarkar, 372 
Mind, according to Prabhdkara^ 
40, — Kumdrila^s view, 41-42 
Mishra-Mata — ^Third School, 23 
M itdksardy 369-70 
Moksa, 308 
Moral Code, 242 
Motive, 292 
Mudgacaru, 368 

Murdrestrtlyah Panthali^ by 
Umesha Mishra, 23, 89 
Murdri Mishras — Five — 23 
Murdri Mishra^ s view on certain 
topics of Prirva-Mitnaihsa, 
bjy Dr. Umesha Mishra, 23- 
24; 26 

Madhyamatlkd^ by Kumanla 

21 

Mandana Mish ra — Date, 61 5 — 
695 A.D. : the earliest expo- 
nent of Bhatta system, 21; — 
wrote a commentary on the 
Tantravdrtika. 21 ; — wrote 
also Vidhivivekd, Mlmdm- 
sdnukrarmnika, 21 and 
firahmasiddhi, 21 


Means of verbal cognition accord* 
ing to Prabhakara, 128 
Methods of studying MimamsS 
topics, 167-^ 

Mahanirvana Tantra, 1 
Mallinatha’s son on six systems, 
2 

Mandana Mishra, 14; — Pupil of 
KumSrila (which is not un- 
likely), 19 
Manusmrti, 14 
Matter, meaning of — , 3 
Means of knowledge as the start- 
ing point of the philoso- 
phical works, 3 

Mimdmsd^ meaning of, 3; — Re- 
liable Word or Revelation, 
3; — not different from 
Vedanta, 4; — Purva and 
UUara^ 4-5;-— a philoso- 
phical system or not, 4-5; — 
Differences between Purva 
and Uttara — , 5 ; — Proper, 

5; — Inter-relation and 
inter-dependetnee, 6-7 ; — ^as 
Shdstramukhay 6 ; — 
as Prathamalantra, 6 ; — 
two, as Krtsnashdstra, 6; — 
special field occupied by 
Proper : 9 ; — Grantha Pra- 

kasha Samiti, 13 
Mitaksara. quotes Prabhakara, 18 
Murari Mi^^hra — the founder of 
the third school of Pnrva- 
Mimaihsa, 15 ; — Kumarila’s 
pupil, 15 

N 

Nnhusa as Indra, 225, 229 
Naksatra ifaHra. 354 
NnksaAresti^ 345-46 
VamarfAeyo— Proper Names, 206 
— 10 ; — Prabhakara^ $ view. 
207 

NdrisUi Homas^ 346 
Negative term — meaning of the, 
346-47 

Nco-MlmSmsakas-^Jtf a d h a v a- 
" chdrya^ 316 
Nestr, S66, 7S9^9Q 
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Nibandhana, 357 
Nibandha or’ Nibandhana an- 
other name of the Brhatl^ 20 
Nigada^ 186, 344 
N irvikalpaka^ 95, 99 
Nisddasthapati entitled to per- 
form certain sacrifices, 314; 
— should perform the Rau- ^ 
dra sacrifice, 315; 318 
Nisdda is a mixed caste, 315; — is 
devoid of Vedic learn- 
ing, 315 

Nisdda Chief, 371 
Niskdsa, 344 
Nipdra Corn, 338-39 
Niydmabidhi^ 276 

Cmandatoyy force), 257 — 
40, 273 

Niyojana, 300" , 

Nyayas of Mimaiiisa, 372, 373, 

• 374, 376--^,*. 378 ; 379, 384 
Nydya view ’ regarding God, 
44—46 “ ' 

Nydya Kaustuhhay 88 
Nydyapardyana on the Tantra- 
vdrtika^ • by Gangadhara 
Mishra, 22 

Nydyakdhika on Vidhiviveka,^ by 
Vacaspati Mishra I, 22 
Nydyaratndkara, by Partha- 

saralhi Mishra, 25 ‘ 

Nydyaratnamdld^ Vy Partha- 

sarathi Mishra, 22 
Nydyasudhd:, by So^^hvara, 21 
Nydyasutra^ 68 

Ndsiikya in Indiart Philosophy — 
its meaning, 5 

Nayaviveka, . by Bhavanatha 
Mishra, a commentary on 
JaiminI af|?f Pra- 

bhakara, 2(S : * 

Non-Fa/d/fca Dharma^ 7 
Nyaya — Principles, 9; — their due 
.influence on other matters, 
10 . 

Nyaya: stands for, 3; — and Vai- 
s>h^ika — ^their^ relation. 4 
Nyaya Vaish^ia on matter and 
spirit, 11 

Nv&varatnakara, by ParthasSrathi 
Mishra, 7 ^ 


O 

Observances, 321 
Offering has bee»n defined as — ^the 
setting aside of one’s own 
ownership over the thing 
offered and the bringing 
about of the ownelTship of 
another person — the receipt 
of the gift, 360;— brings 
about a connection between 
substance and a deity, 360 
Order of Sequence, 298—03; — 
means by which this— is de- 
termined, 298 — 302 ; — con- 

flict among the means, 301 
Order of Commencement, 300 
Order determined by the Prin- 
cipal, 301-302 

Order of Place — more authori- 

tative than Name, 287 

P 

Pdkayajhas^ 362 ; — the Seven 

Samsthds of, 362-63 
Faksadhara Mishra, 88-89 
Panchadashardira sacrifice, 344 
Panchardtra, 222 
Pandavas^ 230-31 
Paya, 249 

Pardsharamddhava,^ 170 
Pdrthasdrathi Mishra, author of 
on 

on Tupt'Tka; 

Partition, 367 

Pdrvana Shrdddha which consti-^ 
tiites the Yixt'mahdyajfias, 

362 

Paryuktu 292 
Pashubandha, 362 
Payovrata sacrifice, 277, 363 
Perception — Savikalpaka — Pro* 
hhdkara^s view, 96-97 ; 
KumdriUi s view, 99: — of the 
Mvstic, 99 ; — Intuitional 

iPratibha), 99; — more reli- 
able than Inference. 383: — 
of Yoga, 39; — simple iAlo- 
cana), 99 

F, B, 
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Perpeludl Flux — the doctrine of 
—219, 242 

Personal world creator, 52 
Petitio Principii, 107 
PUrya Acts, 327 
Potr, 289-90; — Priest, 364, 366 
Prabhdkara — author of Brhatl — 
date, 610—690 A.D. ‘ 
Prabhdkara-Vijaya^ 20 
Practices of good men — authori- 
tative character of — , 224 — 
27; — Kumdrila\s view, 225 — 
27 ; — limited to those in- 
habiting Arydvarta^ 227 ; — 
are based on Veda, 233 
Prajdpati and Usd^ 225, 228 
Prdjdp&tya sacrifice, 339 
Prakdrana (context), 248 
:Prakaranapancikd^ by Shalika- 
natlia Mishra, 20 
Prakrti (Archetype), 329-30 
Pramdna^ 77—89 
Prameydpahdra^ 342 
Prdpta Bddha^ 342-43 
Prasan^a (extended application), 
352—58 

Prastotr Priest, 288, 364 
Prdtaranuvdka, 288 
Pratibhd — a mean^ of Cognition — 
not always reliable, 165,., " 
Pratikartr, 288-89; — oriest, *345, 
364,’ 366 
Preuikarsa, 345 

Pratiposthdtr priest, 288-89, 364 
Proitipattikarma^ 296 
Pravara Hsis^ 316-17 
Praydias. 272, 293; — offerings, 

329, 349, 352;— 370 
Priest — Hotr, Adhmryu, IJd^ntr, 
283, 288;— paying the fees 
to — , 288 ; — Rtviks^ 288 : — 
the number of Priests, 288— 
90; — Duties of, 290; — Ap- 
pointment of, 346 
Princiole of Syntactical Unit — 

( Ekavdkyddhikarand) ^ 189 — 
91 

Principle of Syntactical Split 
(Vdkyahh4>da), 191-^93 
Principle of Elliptical Extension 
(Anu^nf;a), 193 


Principles of Interpretation, 367 
Principle — Priority' of mention 
leads to priority in action, 
370 

Priviy Council, 372 
Prohibitions — exact signification, 
320 

Property, 369 

Prospective sacrifices, 303, 316, 

323 

Pupil should salute the teacher 
when he happens to meet 
him, 322 

Purdnic descriptions — object of 
" 216 

Pfstha signifies Tigveda, 186-87 
Puroddsha, 287> ^ 

Puronurvdka, 288, 290 
Purusdrtha^ 39 ; , Acts, 292—97 
355 — bptions--^355 ; — kinds 
of, 355 " 

Pashyantl form of speech, 249 
Perception (yalid : cognition) — 
Shahara's view, 90 — ^92; — 

Prabhdkara^ $ view, 92 — 

— Kumdrila^S' view, 98; — 
Non-conoeptlial-— of Bhapta — 
• denied by Prahhdkdra, 95 
Pratihdra chant, 288 
Prayogashdstra, 242 
Presumption— r-iiot. .the means of 
knowing Dfutrma^ \JS-76 
Parama PuTu$drthi^\\^ attain- 
ment-;?^Kutnarila’s view, 7 
Prabhakara Mishra, the earliest 
commentator on the Sbabara 
Bha^ya, 15;*--Cwm, 17; — 

Kumarila’s pupil, 15-16; — 
Date about . 60(J^^50 ; — 

Senior to Kimiarila, 17 — 19 
Privy Council Judgment, 10 
ParthasarathI Mishra, author of 
Nydraratndkarn and Shdstra^ 
diplkd^ 13 
Patanjali, 18 


Q' 

Qualities Vi^A**^Prahhdkara^ 64 
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Rdjasuya sacrifice — distinctly en- 
joined for the Raja only, 
244, 286-87, 363 
Rdma^ 229 

Rdnaka^ by Someshwara Bhatt, 

* 22 

Rdstrabhrt (minor sacrifice), 
"363* 

Rathakdra, 318, 371, 384;™en- 

titled to perform certain 
sacrifices, 314; — are the ii'- 
ferior Saudhanvans^ 315;-5r- 
is one whose mother born 
of a Shudra mother and a 
Vaisliya father, 315 ; — fire 
installation for the purpose 
' -of purification, 315 
sacrifice, 296 
Raudm sacrifice, 315 
Reality of external world — 
Shubara^s view, 53 — ^55 ; — 
Prahhdkara’ s view, 55 — 58 ; 
— Kumdrilcf s view, 58 — 60 
Religious student, 322 
Reputation for Respectability, 
296 

Rk defined, 184; — should be re-. 

cited loudly, 281 
Rgveda comes from Agni, 
281 - 

Rgvedins slndv the Sutras of 
Vashinha^ 214 

Rights — Equal — is a moot ques- 
tion, 309 

Rsis — debts to* — • 322,. 
Rajashekhara Silri pp six sys- 
tems, i2 

Rajashekhara’> ‘ Klvyamlmaihsa 
regarding Vdnmaya, 2 
Ramakrsna, 9 

Rama Mishra Shastri regarding 
^ Sitnkar^na Kanda, 12 
Re^onciKation between two 
i^ltiools, 8 

Revealed word, 9; — infallible 
guide ift|^n6wing Dharma, 

Rjuvimala on Brhati, by Shali- 
kanatha Mishra^ 18, 20 


S 

Sacrifices, 350, — Qualifications of 
the performer, 305; — means 
of — , 305; — Deities not en- 
titled to the performance of 
— , 307 ; — Sages are not en- 
titled to the performance 
of, 307 ; — whether women 
and Shudra should perform 
or not, 308 ; — Disqualifica- 
tion for performers of — , 
316; — Rdksasas and Pishd- 
chas cannot perform, 317; — 
Animals cannot offer — 317 ; 
— are not performed by one 
or more limbs wanting — 
317; — not performed by 
one who is sexless and who 
is a Shudra — *317 ; — is a 
form of worship of the deity 
— , 335 ; — Extent and scope of 
— , 348; — subsidiary — , 348, 
350 ; — Prospective, 349 ; — 
formed the most important 
factor in the life of the 
Hindu—, 359 ; 359—63 

classification of — , 361 — 63; 
— Primary' or Principal — , 
301 

- Sacrificial Acts, 295, 305 — '06;— 
order of sequence of — , 305; 
320; 334; 343 
Sacrificial sessions, 363 
Sacrificing Householder, 287 
Sacrificer — No substitute for the 
— , 324; — Initiated, 347; — 
wearing of gold by the — , 
368-69 

Sacrificial rituals — disappearance 
of — is the cause of the neg- 
lect of Purva-Mimamsa, 9 
Sad^darshana — Misnomer, 1 ; — 
not known in ancient times, 

1 ; — various views regarding 
the constituents of — , 1 — 3 
Shalikanatha Mishra, 1 5 ; — 
direct pupil (which is doubt- 
ful) of Prabhakara, 20 
Samddhi and God, 4 
Sankar^na Kanda, 11-12 
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Sdnkhya^ the subject-matter of — , 
3 ; — with God and without 
Godj 4; — and Yoga — their 
difference, 4; — teaches the 
first essential distinction be- 
tween matter and spirit, 11; 
— Karika quoted, 11 
Sddyaskara sacrifice, 300-01 
Sages have no Gotra, 307 
Samdkhyd ( Name) , 248 
Sdman-^efined, 1 84-85 ; — divid- 
ed — , 185; — not a Mantra, 
185; — Br^t and Rathantara 
— , 338; Kanvarathanima, 
338; 345 

Samavdya and Prabhdkara, 63 
Samavedand, 80 
Samhhdra Mantra^ 355 
Samidheni, 319; — Verses, 343; 
— If the sacrificer happens 
to be a Vt^shya — should be 
seventeen — 343, 361 
Saniit sacrifices, 278, 281-82 
Samvatsara Yd^a, 319 
Samvedya and Prameya according 
to Prabhakara, 58 
Samvit (Objective Idealism), 56; 

— Prabhakara^ s vietw, 57-58 
Sanctificatory Actis, 296 
Sankddpa, 288 
Sdnkhya, 222 , 

Saiiktiya view regarding creation, 
49 ^ •> 

vessel, 287 
Sapinda, 357 
Sdrasmti Isli, 247; 319 
Sdrasvata^ 301 

Sarvasiddhdnta-Sangraha^ 52 
Sarvasiddhdntarahasya — a Pra- 

bhakara school work, 64-65 
Sattd — Summum genus — not ac- 
cepted by Prabhdkara^ 72 
Sattra — Communistic sacrifices, 

318 — 20;— differs from the 
ordinary sacrifices, 318; — 
Priests at — , 319; — If on© of 
the sacrificers happened to 
die at — 319;— conditions for 
the performance of — 319; 
— ^There are to be at least 
seventeen sacrificers, 319- 


20 ; 324 ; — K§aUriya and 
Vaishya cannot perform — , 
319; 363 

Saury a sacrifice, 331, 338 
Sautrdmani^ 363 
Savanlya animal, 300-301 
Science of Reasoning, 219 
Scripture of action, 242 
Scriptural Act of Sacrifice, 294 
Self-satisfaction (conscience) as 
the source of the knowledge 
of Dharma^ 211, 228 
Self -validity of Cognition — key- 
stone of Mimaihsa, 79-80 
Sense — organs — Prabhdkard's 
view, 40; — KumdriUYs view, 
40-~-42 

Sense-Cognition, 54 
Sense-Perception, not the means 
of knowing Dharip^? 175-76 
Sentence and its meaning— 
Shabara^s view, 123 — 25;^ — 
Prabhakara* s view, 135 — 39; 
--Kumdrila’s view, 151 — 153 
Shdkamedha, 362 
Shdkamedhlya^ 370 
Shaldi and Prabhakara^ 62 
Shdkuntala of Kalidasa^ 21 
: Shaictivdda by Gadadhara, 201 
Shdkya, 222 
Shankara Bhatta, 345 
Shankardchdrya, 308 
Share — mother should receive 
equal — if the partition is 
effected after the father’s 
death, 369 

Shdstra—the title of Grammar, 
251 

Shaving of the head, , 291 ; — 
should be done by the hus- 
band alone, 311 
Shesa (Auxiliary), 265 
Shlokavdntika^ 21 
Shrauta paddrthanirvachcina^ 363 

Shrdvanl (which constitutes the 
Fire Mahdyajnas), 362 
Shruti — means of Interpretation 
(direct assferti^),^ 248 
Sfiudra — entitled . perform 

sacrifices discussed, 308, 313 
— ^14:--mot to perform sacri* 
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flees at * ali, 313; — cannot 
perform the Agnihotra, 313; 

— unfit for performing sacri- 
fices, 314; — not initiated in- 
to the Vedic study, 314;— 
will not read the Vedas, 314; 

— ^not entitled to perform 
sacrifices according to Shan- 
kara Vedanta also, 314 
No — can be acquired legally 
as property against his will, 
326 ; — special sacrifices laid 
down for the — , 371 ; — not 
entitled to the performance 
of Vedic rites, 371 
Shyena sacrifice, 290-91 , 328 — 

31, .343 

Similarity and Prabhdkara^ 61- 
62 

Six subsidiaries (sciences), 246 
Sfeve girl a gift, 319 
Smrti (Remembrance), 77 | 

SniHi — as the source of the know- 
ledge of Dharnuit 211; — 
Prabhdkara's view, 212; — . 
Trustworthy nature of — , 212 
Smrti — Authority of—Prahha- 
karats view, 213.;,— ^Cpnnota-, 
lion of the term — 214;—^. ’ 
Proper enumerated, 214;— 
applicable „ throughout Ary a- 
varta^ 214; Kumdrila^s view, 
214; Trustworthy nature of 
— Prablmkara^ s view, 218 — 

20 ; — Proper — those which 
constitute the Dharma- 
shdstra,^ 216-lt common 
features with . Purdna and 
kihdsa, 217; — of the Bud- 
dha^ 242 

Sodashin vessels, 268; 346, 355; 
363 

Soma juice, 332-33; — Sacrifice, 
280, 289 ; 303-304, 322 
Somayajfias, 363 ; — Archetype is 
the Jyoti^tomu (loosely 
known as , 363; 

r — Seteii^^amsthds of this 
^ class — , *^63 r* ^ 

Someshvara Bhatta, author of 
Nyayasudhi^ 21 


xiii 

Soul (Atman) — Shabara’s view, 
26—28 ; Prabhdkara' s view, 
28 — ^32 ; KumdriUCs view, 
32—35 

Southerners, 243 
Sphota — Doctrine of — 112-13 
Sthdna (order of sequence), 248 
Sthapati Isti^ 326 
Studentship, 322 

Subodhinl on Tantravarlika, by 
Annaih Bhatta^ 22 
Subrahma^ya, 288^89 ; — Piiest, 
364, 366 

Subsidiary sciences, 241 
Substance and Prabhdkara^ 63- 
64 

Suhtdvdka, 285 

Sundslrlya (Vikrii of Isti)^ 362, 
370 

Superhuman performers, 326 
Super Soul, 51-52 - 
Sutrdniani (Viktti of Isti), 362 
Svaprakdsha^ 88 
Svarga, 306 
Syntactical Unit, 385 
Sambhava — means of Cognition, 
164 

Speech — four kinds of — , 249 
Svalaksana — Buddhist view — 

denied ,by . Prabhdkara^ 95 
Sanksepashdrlraka supports Pra- 
bhakara’s priority to 
Kumarila, 19 ‘ 

Sarvajfiatma Muni — pupil o f 

, Sureshvaracharya and the 

» '* author of Sanksepashari- 

raka, 19 

Sarvasiddhahtasangraha, b ' y 

Shesa, 16 

Self-knowledge — two kinds of — , 
7-8 

Shabara SwamT, author of Blidsya 
on Jaimini Sutra, 6;— con 
temporary of Vikramaditya 
of about 57 B.C., 13-14;— 
Father of Vikramaditya, 14; 
— Guru of Vikramaditya, 14 
Shantkaksita — Buddhist writer 

jof the 8th century A.D., 16 
Shariraka Bhasya, by Shankara, 
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Shaunaka on the adoption of an 
only son — 10-11 
Shalikanatha Mishra, 15 
Shri Bhasya of Ramanuja, 12 
Siddhanta Bhasya (Sahkarsana 
Kanda), 13 

Soul, in Mlmaiiisa, 5 ; — detailed 
investigation regarding — in 

the Vedanta, 5; — and Kuma- 
rila, 5; — Nature of, 6; — 
Existence of, 6; — as distinct 
from the body, 6; — as the 
enjoyer of the results and 
acts, 6 > 

Spirit — meaning of, 3 
Style of Kumarila and Prabha- 
kara, 18 

Sucharita Mishra — author o f 

Kashika, 13 

Sureshwara and Mandana — ( Equ- 
ation dg^btful), 19;— date 
6th century ‘A.D., 19 
Systems of Philosophy only 
three, 3; — their pairs eaiu- 
merated, 4; — theoretical and 
practical, 4, 11 


T ■ 

Taiturlyd Brd/imnnd^ 3Q3 

Tantra (centra lisa tioh), 348 — 52 

Tantrachuddmanj^. by Krsnadeva, 

21 ' 

TaMravartika^ 21, also known as 
Tantratlkd^ 21; — is a sum- 
mary of the author’s own 
Brhaulkd^ 21 

Tanunapdt, 370; — sacrifice, 281-"^ 
82, 299 

TattvasanfrraJia^ by Shantiraksita 
on Jdti^ 70 

Tautdtimatatilaka on Tantra- 
vdrtika, by Bhatla Bhava- 
deva alias Bdlabalabhi 
Bhujanga, 22 

T eachrrs—trust worthy character 
of the — , 242 

ThSigs of the world— rS%|Aara^5 ' 
view, 61 ; — Prablmtcdra*s 
view, 61 — 65 ; — Prabhdkara 


and Vaishesilfa^ 61-62;— 
Kumarila!' s view, 66 
Time is beginningless, 307 
Tonsure, 357 
Traiyambaka, 362 
Transference, 33 1 — 33 ; — of 

denial Is, 331 ; — b|y pre- 

sumed Injunction, 332; — 
of Injunction, 332; — of sub- 
stratum, 332; — of substitutes, 
332 

Tridandin and liberation, 37 
Trikandamandana^ 356 
Trikandimimdmsdmandana — also 
known as Rdnaka and 
Nydyasudha on Tantra var- 
^ tika, by Someshwarg Bhatta, 
22 

Tripadinitinayanam, by Murari 
Mishra, 23 

Triputl Pratyaksavdda, 92 
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CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 




PREAMBLE 

As directed by the author of the PUrva- MlmWihsU in its Sources — 
the Revered Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Gaiip^anatha Jh5, when I 
banded over the Index of his book to Professor R. D. Ranade of the 
Allahabad University, I was asked by the latter to write a short 
critical bibliography on MlmamsS containing texts published 
and unpublished and explanations and criticisms as well as articles 
in Reviews and Journals which have hitherto appeared on MlmamsS, 
as an Appendix to this work. Prof. Ranade wrote to Dr. Jha who 
gladly expressed his agreement and wrote to me, “If you and 
Prof. Ranade agree on any point, you need not ask me about it. It 
is a stupendous task that Prof. Ranade has set you. I hope you will 
make it as complete as you can.^^ This was no longer a mere 
request of a colleague but an AjflU of the Great Master, and I began 
the work in right earnest. Tlie notes were finished in due course and, 
when Dr. Jha returned to Allahabad in serious ill-health, I had the 
good luck of discussing with him some of the more important points 
of my notes. After this I began to fair out my notes hoping to 
finish the work and present it to him while he was alive. But 
unfortunately, before I could complete my work, he left us. How- 
ever, his immortal Ahnan which is ever with us, will now see that his 
AjflU has been obeyed ; but to what extent, it is for others to judge. 
It was not possible to make the work as exhaustive as I wanted it 
to be, but as far as I think no important author has escaped my 
notice. 

As this is the last work which I had the fortune to do at his 
instance, and which he did not live to see, I dedicate this humble 
offemng — an Aftjali of respectful love — to the divine memory of the 
Great Master. 


The University, 
Aelahabad, 
December 5 , 194 L 


UME8HA MISHRA 
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CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MIMAMSA 

(MTmamsa — K i si’manjali) 

It is necessary to say in the very beginning that there exists a 
very close relation between Purva-Mlmaiiisa and DharmashRstra. In 
fact, the Principles of Mlmariisa form the very background of our 
Dharmashastra. All the rules of our Dharmashastra have to be 
interpreted with the help of the MlmWmsU-NyUycis. So a Dharma- 
shastrl has necessarily to become a Mimaiiisaka first. Thus, almost 
all the writers on Dharmashastra, from Manu down to any author 
of the* present day, have been good Mlmaihsakas also. ^ In this 
bibliography, however, I have confined myself to those authors 
mainly whose work has come to my notice in any form. But that 
there were many more Mlmaihsakas is quite evident from our 
studies of the Shastras. 


Puk-Jaimini 

The earliest available work in the systematised form of the 
Purva-Mimaihsa School is the iS'fZ^ra-work of Jaimini. But that 
there were several other teachers who taught the Purva-Mimirhsa 
Principles before Jaimini is quite evident from the various references 
made to them and to their views by Jaimini himself in his Sutra-- 
work. A short account of all such references is given below. 


JlAUARAyANA 

Under Purva-Mimariisa-Sutra, L i. 5, Jaimini says that according 
to Badarayana “ the relation of the word with its denotation i& 
eternal ; instruction (in the form of word) is the means of knowing 
Dharma ; (words are) infallible regarding all that is imperceptible ; 
it is a valid means of knowledge, as it is independent.^^ 

Again, under V. ii. 19, Jaimini says that according to Badara- 
yana “ the Ectypal details should come at the end ; because, those 
that come from the Archetype are such as are included in what is 
expressed by the words laying down the Principal sacrifice.^^ 

Again,' under VL i. 8, in answer to the prinia facie view that 
men alone are entitled to perform the sacrifice, Jaimini quotes the 
view of Bftdaraya^a, which is the SiddhUnta, that “ in reality, it is the 

5 
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whole class ijUH), that is, both men and women, that is entitled to 
perform the sacrifice ; because there is no ground for distinction.” 

Under X. viii. 44, in refutation to the prirna fade view, 
Jaimini again quotes BadarSyapa who holds that “ the offering of 
the curd-butter-mixture comes before the Soma sacrifice also.” 

Again under XI. i. 64, in answer to the prima fade view, 
Jaimini quotes Acarya Badarayaoa according to whom “ there should 
be a single performance in common of the subsidiaries ; because, 
there is no separation of context. There is one and the same con- 
text for all the main sacrifices, as they function jointly.” 

It is clear from the above that in support of purely MlmSmsS 
topics Jaimini quotes Bsdar&yana with great reverence and is in 
agreement with his views. The name of BsdarSyana is more known 
to us as' the author of the Brahmasutra. But we cannot, dn the 
basis of the evidence of the views quoted above, have the least 
doubt that BBdarSyana, quoted in the Jaiminlya-Sutras, is a 
MimSrhsaka. ‘ 

Now, regarding the identification of these two BsdarSyanas, it is 
very difficult to say anything for or against definitely. Neither any 
external nor any internal evidence is available. But it may be 
suggested that as the two systems of MTmaihsS and Vedanta, 
generally known as Purra-MlmWAisU and Uttara-M%mWrhsU, are not 
quite distinct from each other, rather they represent separately the 
two aspects of one and the same Goal and which is also supported 
by the terms, l*urva (preliminary) and Uttara (final), used for the 
Mimaihsa proper and the Vedanta respectively, the teacher of the 
Uttara school also may have been the teacher of the Purva. In 
fact, the study of the Uttara school necessitates the study of the 
PUrva. It is, therefore, that the great MTmamsa teacher Kumarila 
deliberately has asked the enquirer after the nature of Self to refer 
to the Vedanta. So it seems quite possible that Badarayana must 
have had his own contributions to the school of POrva- Mimaihsa 
also. Hence, it may be said that the two Badargyapas were 
identical. There are some critics who are opposed to this identity, 
but they appear to overlook the fact that one and the same 
person can hold views on two different schools of thought. 
Badarayaqa could equally have had authoritative views on Mimaihsa 
as well as Vedanta. We know that there were several authors, 
Vacaspati Mishra I, etc., for instance, who were equally authoritative 
as Naiyayikas, Mimaihsakas, Vedantins, and so on. • 
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References: i) Indian Antiquary, Vol L, pp. 167 — 174; 
ii) Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 1937 ; iii) Introduction to 
Purva-Mlmariisa, Pashupatinatba Sha&tri, pp. 25-^42. 

Badari 

Bsdari is another important teacher whom Jaimifii refers to in 
his Sutra-work. Under III. i. 3, according to Jalmini, Bsdari is of 
opinion that the auxiliary character (shesalakfanaTh) belongs to 
substances, properties and preparations. This view, however, is not 
accepted by Jaimini. 

Again, under VI. i. 27, Badari, as a supporter of the prima 
facte view, says ‘‘ that the text quoted in suppor^ of the statement, 
that the S/mrlra is not entitled to the performance of sacrifices, is 
only a contingent one ; hence, all the castes should be entitled to 
perform the sacrifices.^^ This view also is not the accepted 
* Siddhanta, 

Again, in connection with the ^a^triihshadrUtra — sacrifice, re- 
garding the question — are the details to be adopted at it to be those 
of the Ahan offerings comprising the IhrUdashUhn or those of the 
Badari, under VIII. iii. 6, says— even though there is 
repetition of the time, yet inasmuch as the actions are diverse, the 
details adopted should be those of the DrUdashUha. This view 
has also not been accepted by the SiddhUntin. 

Next, in the case of such injunctions as — one sings the Rnthan- 
tara SUmari over the UttarU verses, the question is raised whether 
the singing is to be done in accordance with the syllables of the 
Uttat a verses or with those of the basic verse - Badari, under 
IX. ii. 33, is in agreement with the SiddhUnta that the singing should 
be done in‘ accordance with the syllables of the UttarU verses and 
not in accordance with the part of the basic verse. 

Again, Badari believed that the auxiliary character (she^atU) 
belongs to substance (dravya), quality {guf}a) and disposition 
{soThskUra) only and to no other category (ride Bhavanaviveka, Pt. I, 
p 41, Saraswatibhavana Text Series edition.) 

In the (I. ii. 30 ; III i. 11; IV. iii. 7; IV. iv. 10) also 

certain views are attributed to one Badari Regarding the identity 
of these two BSdaris, again, one may differ, but in the absence of 
any definite proof I do not see any reason why the same Badari 
be not^lowed 40 speak authoritatively on both the MTmaihsas, 
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Katyayana'-Shraiitasutra (IV. 96) makes a reference to one BSdari. 
There is nothing to prevent us to regard him also as identical with 
the two other Badaris referred to above. Dr. T. B. Chintamani 
thinks that “ Bfidari may have been the son of one Badara and an 
ancestor of BSdariyana, and consequently, slightly older than 
BfidarSyana.” This is merely a suggestion 


Aitishayana 

Another important MTmSriisaka is AitishSyana. .Taimini refers 
to him thrice. Thus, under III. ii. 4.3, while propounding the SiddhUntn 
Jaimini holds with him that “ one and the same Mantra should be 
used at the eating pf the remnants of all offerings.” 

A^ain, under III. iv. 24, in answer to the objection of the up- 
holders of the prima fcf.cie view, Jaimini refers to the opinion of 
AitishSyana who says, “ In reality, there must be some connecMon 
between the acts under consideration and a result, just like the 
connection of other things with particular results. It must there- 
fore be regarded as an action accomplishing the purpose of man 
in general/^ 

Lastly, under VI. i. 6, AitishSyana says, On account of the 
use of the particular gender (that is, masculine in the text-— .s^rnr- 
(jalAmo yajeta) only men are entitled to perform the sacrifice.^^ 
Jaimini does not agree with this view. 

Nothing more we know of this AcSrya. 

Karsna.tini 

KSr^nSjini is another important teacher whose views Jaimini 
has referred to twice. Thus, under IV. iii. 17, regarding the RUtri 
sacrifice ^ I 

“ those who have recourse to these sacrifices become famous ; 
those who have recourse to these sacrifices become endowed with 
B)Uhmw glory and also eaters of food,^^ Kar^pSjini, in support of 

prima facie view says — that the above-quoted /sentence is 
commendatory in regard to the sacrifice, like the sentence speaking 
of the accessory details. 

Again, under VI. vii. 36, regarding the thousand-year sacrifice, 
he, in support of the prima facie view, says, What is laid down 
should be regarded as a function for generations, vis it is iiupossible 
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for a single man to live for thousand years and complete tl 
sacrifice/^ 

In both the cases, Jaimini respectfully disagrees with Ksrsns 
jini. He is, like so many others, referred to both in the Mmiarhsa 
and Brahmasutras, (cf. Brahmasiltra, III. i. 9). This name is also 
very familiar in our Dharmashastra, In Katyayana-Shraufnsutra^ 
also, we find his name mentioned in one of the sutras (L 144), It is 
just possible that one and the same KarsnSjini might have written on 
MlraaiiisS, Vedanta and Dharmashastra. Nothing more is known 
about him at present. 

liAVt'KAYAXA 

Lavukayana^s view has been only once given by Jaimini under 
VI. vii.*38, wliere in support of the SiddhUnta, Lavukayana says that 
there being mutual inconsistency in the text — 

— one of the two terms must be taken in the indirect 
figurative sense. We do not know more about him as yet. 

IVAMVKAYAiXA 

Regarding the text there are fourteen oblations at the Purna- 
7>/S.sa-sacrifice and thirteen at the Darsha, under XI. i. 57, supporting 
the Siddhantin^ Kamukuyana says that there should be a single 
performance, so that there may be no incompatability with the 
limitation of the number of oblations fixed at fourteen and thirteen. 
The same argument has been reiterated by Kamukayana under XI. i. 
()2. No more about this author also is known to us as yet. 

A THKYA 

The name of Atreya is found in several places. Bniidhayana’- 
GxhyniMtra (III. ix. fJ) refers to one Atreya as a Padakara (AtreySya 
PadakarSya) Ihdhayana-Shrontnmfrn (XXI. 21) also speaks of one 
Atreya. In the Mahabharata (XIII. 137.3) also the name of usage, called 
Atreya, is mentioned as a teacher of AVrr//ma-/?ra//?«at;«V/^a. In 
the Brahmasutra (TIL iv. 44) also there is a reference to one Atreya, 
Dr. T. R. Cintamani quotes a few verses from the (Mnrvargaiinlll- 
mani which, are attributed to one Atreya. Besides, Jaimini refers 
to the views of one Atreya thrice in his Purva-Mlmarhsa-Sutras. 
It is just possible that all these names may refer to one and the same 
person. Thus, urid^r IV. iii. IS, in answer to the primn facie view 
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advanced by Kar^pSjini, Atreya givea us the 5«/(rf//5«to.that— What 
is spoken of should be taken as the actual result ; because, it is so 
mentioned ; if no result were mentioned, one would have to be in- 
ferred. So, Atreya holds that the results actually follow from acts 
like the i?iMW-8acrifice8, and hence, the sentence — MlalciaPci WT 1?^, 
etc., in connection with the /?Q^W“gacrifice, is not a 
mere commendatory declaration. 

Again, under VI. i. 26, regarding the performance of sacrifices 
by the Shudra^ Atreya gives us the Suldhnntn that — in reality, the 
acts in question can be performed by the three higher castes only, 
as in connection with the Installniion of Pire^ these three alone 
have been mentioned. The SlMdrn^ therefore, can have no connec- 
tion with sacrifices. The Veda being applicable to the Brahmnna 
and the other two castes only. 

Lastly, under V. ii.18, regarding the performance of the Nari^^a- 
Hmna, Atreya says — “ What belongs to the Ectype should be per- 
formed immediately after the principal sacrifice ; as it is equal to it in 
being prescribed by a Vedic text : as for those that come from the 
original Archetype, they may be removed further. 


At/kkuana 

Alekhana is another Mimaihsaka who is referred to by Jaimini. 
Under VI. v. 17, in connection with the performance of the Ahhyn- 
daye^ti on the Moon rising, before the material has been prepared, 
Alekhana propounds the Siddhanta that the material should be 
prepared and consecrated for those deities who partake of the subse- 
quent oflFerings. 

Besides, it is said that there is also a reference to him in the 
SafikarfaliUnda under XVI. ii. 1. This Alekhana is very often 
quoted in the ShrmitasUira attributed to one Bbaradvaja or Bharad- 
vaja. This Bbaradvaja may be identical with that Bbaradvaja 
whose views are found in the ArtJmshUstra of Kautilya, who, again, 
perhaps is the same as the teacher of the RUjashUst7a mentioned in 
the MahabhSrata (Shantiparva, 58.3). If all these identifications be 
correct, then as the date of the ArthaskUsfra, according to Dr. A. B. 
Keith, cannot be placed earlier than 100 B.C. but riot later than 
second century BharadvSja should have flourished earlier than 

Kautilya; an4 Alekhana, in that case, must hav^ lived long before 
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Bharadvaja, that is, earlier than 100 B. C* Nothing more about 
Alekhana is known as yet. 


Jaimini 

The name of Jaimini in the Purva-MlmamsS-Sutra occurs in five 
places (III. i. 4; VI. iii. 4 ; VIII, ni- 7; IX. ii 39; and XII. i. 8 ). 
Of these references, except one (VI. iii. 41, all the rest refer to the 
SiddhUnias and can easily be attributed to Jaimini, the author of 
the Purva-Mimaihsa-Sutras But the reference to Jaimini in the 
Sutra VI- iii. 4, as it represents the pmna /hac view, is doubted 
whether it refers to the same Jaimini or to some other Jaimini Had 
he been identical how could have it been possible for him to hold 
simultaneously both the prinin facie view and the Siddhanta view 
regarding the same topic? Moreover, while commenting upon the rest 
of the Sutras, Shabara adds the word ^'AcUrya^ to the name of 
Jaimini, while in the present case, he simply says ^ ?iT 

and omits the u.sual term of respect. Similarly, although the name 
of Jaimini is not mentioned in the Sutra VI. iii. 1, yet Shabara 
attributes the view expressed therein, which is the prima facie one, 
to Jaimini, and there also Shabara omits the use of the usual term 
showing respect. 

It is concluded from all these that there were two Jaiminis — 
one, the author of the existing Purva-MlmSihsa-Sutras and the 
other, who was also a MlmSihsaka but not identical with the author 
of the present Sutras. The other Jaimini i.s certainly earlier than 
the present Sutrakara There was also an astrologer of the same 
name who wrote a Sutra-work on Astrology. 

Regarding the view that as it is impossible to name one's own- 
self in his own work . he two cannot be identical, it may be said that 
there is no incongruity in it; for there are innumerable instances in 
Indian literature where such references are found. Perhaps this is 
an Indian characteristic of expression. 

Almost all these l^e-Jaimint MltnUThsakas^ whether they had 
written any work on MlmSinsS or not, were, undoubtedly, great 
teachers of MimSmsS, who had their independent views on the 
school. It. is also just possible that he who was a Mlmffmsaka 
might have been a VedSntin too. It is corroborated by the 
respectful references of the various AcUryas in both^the systems. 
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KaSIIAKIITvSNA AND AlMSIJAr.I 

Besides these, there were many more MimSihsakas who lived 
and taught before the beginning of the Christian Era and who have 
been mentioned in our earlier works, although Jaimini does not make 
any reference to them For instance, the names of KUi^/ialcftsna and 
^puhali, as teachers and perhaps founders of independent schools of 
Purva-MlniSiiisS, are found in the VySkarana MahabhSsya and the 
Psnini^s Sutra (vide Mahabhs^ya, IV. i. 3, 14, and Pa 8u. VI. i 
92) In fact, these two teachers must have been very old. Apishali 
is, undoubtedly, oldef than Panini himself. Both of these two 
MimSihsakas were great Grammarians and perhaps, were authors of 
some work also. 

On the basis of these references it may be said that the Princi- 
ples of Pfirva-Munaihsa were systematised long before Jairniiii ; for, 
the various views of the various AciSryas would not have been so 
very clear and distinct without it. Besides, the expressions, like — 
Apksiiall MlmUrhsUf KUshaJcrtanl MlmUi/hsa* etc. from the mouth of 
of Patailjali, would have never been, otherwise, possible. This is 
further supported by the fact that in the ApadanihadliarviaMtra 
we find several Sutras similar in substance to the Jaiminlyasutras. 
A few instances are given below to illustrate the above : 


ApAST AM BA I )Il A [{ .M AS V'\ R A S 


rl AIM inTvasi7j'uas 


-I 1. 4. 8. 


2. 

—1.11.30.90 

■?tT^wfer-l.4. 12. u 

4. SQtni-I 1. 4. 9-10. 


5. ?nTJTf 3 ^ 

- II 4. 8. 1.3. 


— I. in. 3. 


IV. i. 2 
I. Hi. 4 

ir4l»Tsirr^fcj i. ni. n 

qT?rf^ST«T^_r. iii 12 
«|5rr+^$INI'»=4-I. iii. 13 

—I. iii. 14. 


* Patanjali tells us that a Brshmanl .studied that is, SRRTff(?^^TT 

— tide Mahabha^ya IV. i. 3; IV. iii. 2. pp. Ill, 31], Benaies Edition. 
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.1 AIMIAiYASf 'I KAS 

g5rr^:-VI. vii 30. 

7. ?R3%Jrnni.i v r i faT -Hv^rq: — vi. i. i5 

Yimf% «T^:— II. (). 13 11-12 

8. M R?JT;TW7TJr: JT Ilf^f ^^RT3T ?T%T§r ffqtiT: 

— xn. iii. 19 . 

Besides these, there are several other similarities between these two 
Sutra-works. Shabara, Kumarila and other later writers have very 
often referred to the Sutras of Apastamba. It is very difficult to 
say whether Apastamba was influenced by Jaimini or he flourished 
earlier than Jaimini and had some other Sutra-work of Purva- 
MfmaihsS before him. However, it is certain that Jaimini was not 
the first systematiser of the Principles of Purva-Munaiiisa. The 
Guru-l\trnntpara tradition found in several later works also sup- 
ports the antiquity of the system. Parthasarathi Mishra in his 
commentary on the Shloka-varttika, called NpUyaratnUkara (p. 8), 
says that BrahmS, PrajSpati, Indra, Aditya, Vasi^tha, Parashara, 
Kjrsigiadvaipayana and Jaimini were the teachers of MlmaihsE one after 
another. Ramakr?na, in his commentary, called Sidd/iUnta-candrika, 
on the Shastradipika, reads Agni in place of Aditya, and says that 
according to others Maheshvara should be substituted in place of 
Brahma. The third view is that the first teacher of Mimaihsa was 
either Brahma or Maheshvara who taught to Prajapati The latter 
had four pupils — Indra, Aditya, Bjchaspati, and Manu. Maim taught 
to Vasistha who, in his turn, taught to Parashara who taught to 
Kr^nadvaipayana and he, in his turn, taught to Jaimini (vide 
MlHia7h,sUsufrErt/m.sangraka by Parameshvara). 

About the personal history of Jaimini we know from the Panca- 
tantra that he was crushed to death by an elephant {vide H. 3fi). 
From the Bhagavata Parana (XII. vi. 55) we learn that he was 
taught Samavedasamhita by his teacher Vyasa. He, in his turn, 
taught the same to Sumantu. 

Regarding the date of Jaimini, Prof. Jacobi thinks that he can- 
not be earlier than the second century A.D ; for he, being a contem- 
porary of BadarSyana, was quite conversant with the theory of 


ArASrAMiai)It.\KMASf?TUAS 

II. (3. 14. 13 
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ShUnya advocated by NSgSrjuna in the second century A.D. Dr. 
Keith holds that he cannot be later than 200 A.D., but hot much 
earlier. But Prof. Jacobies argument is not quite correct. The 
reason is that though NsgSrjuna was a great advocate of ShUnya- 
vUda, yet it is quite wrong to hold that he was the originator of the 
theory. One can easily trace the theories of Shunya and VijK&na^ 
which came to be associated with the Buddhist thought later, even 
to some of the oldest Upani§ads and also to the works of Ashvagho^a 
and other ancient Pali works (vide Introduction to the Hindi 
Translation of RatnapmhhU, by Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraja, p 3). So 
the fact is that these Buddhist thoughts in some form or other did 
exist long before Nagarjuna could recoiti them in his Karikas. 
Hence, the above view is untenable. Again, it is believed that the 
earliest commentator of the Purva-Mimamsa-Sutras is perhaps the 
IY///7.ara-Upavar[?a ; and as he, according to the critics, is placed 
long before Patahjali, we may easily push back the date of Jaimini 
to a period earlier than 200 B C. at least. 

References — i) Jacobi -Date of Indian Philosophical systems — 
Journal of American Oriental Society, XXXIII; ii) Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, Vol III ; iii) M Hiriyanna's Introduc- 
tion to Naiskarmyasiddhi, Second Ed. ; iv) Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. L — Jaimini and BadarHyana; v) Dr. Keith^s Karma-Mimamsa. 

The Purva-Miraamsa-Sutra is divided into 12 chapters, each 
chapter devoted to one particular topic, due to which it is also called 
iJrUdashalnh^ml. There is also a belief that there are four more 
chapters of the Jaiminlya-sutra known as the Sartkar^a-Kanda but 
this portion has not yet been verified* Wide — Text, pp. 11-13). Like 
other Sntra-works, each chapter is divided into certain PSdas. 
Now, there are certain peculiarities regarding this Sutra-work : — 

(1) Unlike other Sutra-works, the number of PUdas in each 
chapter is not fixed at four, which might have had some 
special convention about it. Here, we have four PUdas 
in Chapters I, II, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, XI, and XII ; 
while Chapters III, VI and X have each 8 Padas 


* The work, bearing the title— Sankarsa-Kav da along with the commentary 
called Bh^ia-eandrika published from Benares, is not the authentic work. 
DevaswamT^s Commentary on the Sankaraa- Kan da may throw more light on the 
problem. , 
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(2) In no other Sutra-work there is so much repetition of any 

Sotra, either in full or in parts, as here. For instance, 
the Sutra occurs 30 times ; again, the SOtra 

‘?r«n occurs 24 times, of course, in each 

case of repetition, the meaning changes according to the 
context ; while the Sfitras ^ ^ 

etc., etc., have also been repeated 

several times. 

(3) In order to illustrate MlmSiiisS topics even the Sfitrakam 

takes help of instances from phenomenal life (vitie 
IV.i.6). 

He is also said to be the author of a work called — ChUmhgyUmi- 
vatln ipa/hi ?) cf. — Tantrav.Srttika, I.iii.2 (5)) 

Some also attribute the authorship of a ShrantasUtra and a Qxhya- 
sUtrn to him (cf. Keith, pp. 4—5). 

The special field covered by Purva-MlmSmsais an enquiry into the 
nature of Dharma, duty of man, and topics directly or indirectly con- 
nected with it. The twelve topics are — l) Means of knowing Dharma, 
2) Differentiation among Action (Karmabheda), 31 Auxiliaries (She- 
^ira) ] 4) Mutual subserviency among Actions (Prayojya- Prayoja- 
kahhUra); 5) Order of Sequence {Krama);G) Qualification of a 
sacrificer etc. (Adhili^ra) ; 7) SUmQuyatides/m, meaniaf' that there 
are details in connection with other sacrifices ; 8) Vishe^&tidesha, 
meaning that such and such details appertain to such and such a sacri- 
fice ; 9) Modification of details ( Uka) ; 10) Exclusion and Inclusion 
(BUdha and Ahhyuccaya) ; 11) Common, Centralisation (I'antra ) ; 
and 12) Uncommon, Decentralisation (AvWpa). 

The first three chapters were translated into English by Sir 
Ganganatha Jha which was published in the Sacred Books of the 
Hindu Series from Allahabad in 1916. The whole of the 
JaiminTya-sutra (I — XII AdhySyas) was translated into English 
by Pt. Mohanlal Sandal, and was published from Allahabad. 
Dr. Ballantyne also translated the first PQ,da along with the 
Shabarabbs^ya, as early as 1851. 

Ut'AVAnsA AND BodhaYana 

After Jaimini it appears that no other independent work was 
^fitten on th« system, 'There haye been, undoubtedly, great 
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scholars, but they have all based their contributions upon the Jaimi- 
niya-sutras though they have given ample evidence of their originality 
in their commentaries. We have not as yet been able to unearth 
any work on the Sntras between Jaimini and Shabara, but from the 
various references found here and there we think that there were at 
least two commentaries called V^ttis by Upavar§a and Bodhayana. 
Shabara himself makes references to Upavarsa with great reverence 
in his Bhasya and it is believed that the reference to the VtUu 
grantha is a l•efe^ence to Upavarsa\s VrttL 

Regarding the personality of these two writers there have been 
different opinions amongst the critics. Mrn. S. KuppuswSml Shststrl 
holds that they are identical personages, but it appears from the 
reference to them in the PmpnficahVdoya that they were not identi- 
cal. Both of these two authors wrote separately on JaiminTya- 
sfitras (vide Prapafiealmhtya, p. 39, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
Ed ). This BodhSyana is perhaps the same as that on whose Vrtti 
RSmanujScSrya has based his ShrlbhU^ya. 

The date of these two is as much in dark as their life-history. 
Nothing can be said with any certainty except that Upavarsa lived 
before Shabara. Dr. Ganganatha Jha places him before the Chris- 
tian l^ra {inih Text, p. 14). The same date may be fixed for 
BodhSyana also, as most likely, they were contem])oraries 


Ritavadasa 

After these two VrttikSras, we come to Bhavadasa who also 
wrote a V^ttl on the Sutras. This assumption of ours is based on 
the single evidence of the PrapaVicixhXdaya^ which definitely says 
that BhavndSsa preceded Shabara. That BhavadSsa was a great 
MimSmsaka, who wrote a commentary called VxiU on the Sutras, 
is also quite evident from the ShlokavUrtfika and its commentary by 
PSrthasSrathi Mishra. While commenting on the KSrikS — 

(verse 33), PartlmsErathi says— — 
Even Kumarila himself refers to him in the 
Shlokavarttika— %f=^5rT?n’^'3|rf^W: I 

(pp. 21-22). 

Regarding Bhavadasa^s view we can only glean from Kumarila 
that he thought that the terms and in the first Sutra should be 

e> 

read together, so that both together may give ns the meaning of 
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(after). Aficain, we are told by KumSrila that BhavadSsa split up the 
fourth Siitra into two parts — i) 

and ii) the first half gives us the 

definition of Pratyak^a^ while the second half speaks of the unanthori- 
tativeness H W i ) of it regarding 8o says ParthasSrathi — 

I frmrk ^ 

(pp. 133 — 34 ^ Shabara, Kiimarila and their followers all rejected 
these views of Blmvadasa. 


SlIAnAnASWAMl 

We now come to the great BhasyakSra of the Jaimiiilya-sQtras. 
Ilis Dhofyn is the first complete work that we have got on the 
JaiminTya-sutras before ns. As for the persona) history and date of 
Shabara we are still in dark. The tradition current amongst the 
Panditfis is that he had six sons — one from his Brahmana-wife, named 
VarWmrnihwa, the great Indian astronomer ; from the Kigiattriya- 
wife he had two sons, Raja BhariXhari and the King Vikrama ; from 
his Vaishya-wife he had the great Vaidya — ITarimnda and Shniiktt^ 
and lastly, from the Shddra-wifc he had Amaru. Nothing can be 
based on this tradition with any certainty. He has referred to, 
in his Bhasya, the names of Katyayana, Fdr////.’a/ra/YHX. viu^ 
Manu (I. i. 2), Panini, Pingala (I i. 5) ; Sphoinvadmo VoiyUhnranWi 
(I. i. 5) and many more. But none of these helps us much to fix his 
date. So Dr. Ganganatha Jha thinks that if his relation with 
Varahamihira be believed in, we may say that he lived before 400 
A.D. which is the probable date of the great astronomer. 

It is said that his original name was Adityadeva which he 
changcxi to Shabara when be disguised himself a.s a forester for fear 
of Jain persecution. Dr. Jha, on the basis of certain facts from his 
BhSi^ya, suggests his being a Northerner. Dr. Jha even goes so far 
ns to say that he perhaps lived in Kashmir or Taki|a.shila (ridt^ Intro- 
duction to his English Trans., p. 1). No more about him we know 
A few facts gleaned from his Bhasya are given below which are 
quite interesting and also may help us to come nearer the truth 
regarding his native place : 

(1) The text (I iii. 9) meaning — Cows 

run after the BarlS^m (Shata. BrH. 4,4..3. 19) — quoted by Shabara refers 
F. 3 
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to a custodi, regarded as a religious duty, which falls qu the day 
following the I)tpd.vaH. This is even now prevalent' in MithilS 
where it is called HurWmrl. 

(2) Sbabara says— “ In the case of.pegs in the wall, we find each 
of them severally serving the purpose of supporting the hanging 
noose ” (II. ii. D. 

{H) The text- ‘•mi 

meaning— one should eat Su^iha (a kind of grain having black husk, 
called Gamhnxt, in MithilS) with milk ; if he eats Sh&li ipaddy 
grains), he should mix curd with it (TI. iii. 1 ). This indeed refers to 
the practice prevalent even now in MithilS tliat people eat Sa^ikfi 
with milk and shQli with eiird { Dahl-Cux3.). 

(4) The ITri.i.2)» meaiiin^^ 

— Born slave is purchased for the sole purpose of workinj^ for the 
master — refers to the custom of slavery existing in North-East India 
for a very long time, ' 

(5) The text — m i. 13), meaning— Cleanses 

the tSbma-vessel with 'the hem of the garment— refers to the practice 
prevalent amongst the ladies in the North-East of India. 

(6) The text— q qrtoan'’ (V iii. 2(5), meaning 

that birds should not be eaten by one who is — shows 

that birds were regularly eaten in those days and which was known 
to Shabara. 

(7) Again, the text (VII. i. 12), 

meaning that Devadatta should be fed on rice, pulse, meat, and 
sweet-cakes (apupa ) — shows that he lived in that part of the country 
where the above-mentioned things were eaten during meals. 

(8) Not only meat as an ingredient of food was known to him 
but he knew the details of fish-eating too. For instance, the text- 

q qf qij%: i qqi qqqrq. q qqqr q q?>fiqrR(d i 

q^ qgqrr q^^qr qqf^ qqrfq qqqr q? q qq?qf%’ (x. vii C6), 

meaning - ‘ When several things are spoken of as a<u*omplishing the 
same purpose, they are always regarded as mutually incompatible ; 
and things that are mutually incompatible cannot furicftion jointly; 
as in the ordinary world ; for instance, when it is said “ one should 
not eat fish with iftilk the meaning is that eveiu though the fish be 
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possessed of excellent qualities, yet it is not eaten with milk ’’ clearly 
shows that he was very familiar with the process of tish^eating. 

(9) The sentence- ^ ^ 

ijpr^ 1 (?r^) Sw*if (vii. i. 7), meaning — ‘Though the 

colour is spoken of in connection with the cloth, — in such sentences 
as^ — ‘one colours the cloth ^ and it is also done or produced in the 
cloth, — yet it does not subserve the purposes of the cloth ; it subserves 
the purposes of man or woman (who wears the cloth), indicates that 
he knew that both man and woman put on coloured cloth. I do not 
think that man puts on coloured cloth either in Kashmir or in the 
North-Western side. 

(10^ Again, the statement — I RUP Rf • 

(VII.i.8). meaning that ‘when it is said, that a PtrttjWA {IWiUca) has 
come as guest, prepare for him barley* meaP shows that though he 
was aware of the manner of showing hospitality to the guests of the 
Punjab, yet we think that he would have given this information to 
non-Punjabis who did not know the above-mentioned custom. Had 
he been an inhabitant of the Punjab, perhaps he would not have 
found any opportunity to convey this information to others, 

(11) The instance ~ “the cooking of rice is of one kind, while that 
of molasses is of a totally different kind ; so that the man who has 
learnt the cooking of rice cannot know how to cook molasses^^ 
(Vll-ii-tiO), shows that he must have lived in that part of the country 
where cooking of both the rice and the molasses were known and he 
also know the diH*erence between the two methods. 

(12) The statement — dX. iv 32), 
that is, one should put curd into cooked rice and then eat it’— refers 
to the custom of eating cooked rice and curd together iDahl hhata of 
Mithilil). This very idea is repeated again when he says that — 
‘Devadatta should be fed with curds, clarified butter and rice’ 
(X. vi 22). 

(13) Lastly, we find that the eating of oil like clarified butter, 
ha<» been repeatedly referred to by Shabara. For instance, he says 
“Just as when oil or clarified butter is drunk,— though this drinking 
is ephemeral, yet it brings about strength, improvement of intelli- 
gence, memory and so forth^’ (VII. i. 5); again, he says — “Yajnadatta 
should be fed with oil ; the purpose that is served in the food by the 
clarified butter is in the latter ease understood to be served by oil ; 
hence, even thoug^ it is not asserted in so many w^rds that the food 
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should be lubricated with oil, yet the oil serves to exclude the 
clarified butter (and no other substance)^^ (X. ii, (16) ; ai{ain, he says — 
“for a month Devadatta is to be fed on clarified butter and oiP 
(X. vi 5.) ; again, he says — “the oil is used for the purpose of lubrica- 
ting the food^\ “Yajnadatta should be fed like Devadatta with 
(X. vi 22); again, he says — “feed Yajnadatta with oil,^^ “oil is men- 
tioned as of use in the feeding^’— “It is to be used in the place of 
clarified butter, the purpose of which alone can be served by oil, 
etc” (X. iii. 1(5). In those days when there was no scarcity of pure 
clarified butter, even then that he repeatedly mentioned the custom 
of using oil for food shows that he must have lived in that part where 
oil was much iti use. It is but natural that ingredients of food like 
rice, fish and oil should go together. Even now we find it so in 
Bengal and Mithila 

114) In one place he says — ‘there are certain illnesses which 
appear at fixed intervals, namely, the Terian and the Quartian ague 
{ntlyakUshrid,tnrthak^^ — (VI. i. 5'. Undoubtedly, he must 
have lived where malerial diseases were quite known. 

(15) He refers to a Vedic custom of cooking coarser rice in curds 
and the finer rice in boiled milk (IX. iv. 41). Now, this is what is 
exactly the custom in Mithila where the former preparation is called 
^ gkoracS,ura\ while the latter is known as 

These are some of the facts referred to by Shabara in his 
Bhssya which may suggest a nearer approach to his pla(^.e of 
residence. 

Besides this Bhai^ya, he also wrote a commentary on the 
Saftkarfa which is clear from his own words (vide his Bhssya X. iv. 
32;XII. ii. 11). 

One more characteristic of his Bha^ya is that in many places he 
refers to the worldly customs in order to explain the Vedic injunc- 
tions, which shows the importance of the worldly instances even in 
PQrva-Mim SmsS. 

The Sha/)^rnhhU§ya has been edited in full thrice — 1) from the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta; 2) from Vidyavilasa Press, 
Bentires ; and 3) from Poona, in the Anandashrama Sanskrit Series. 
Alt the editions are more or less of the same nature. This BhS^ya 
has just been for the first time translated into English by Dr. Jha and 
published in .3 volumes in the Gaekwad\s Sanskrit Series. The first 
Pada of the first Adhyaya ha.s been also printed from Madras and 
Chowkhauiba, Beiiares, These are well edited along with the 
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BVhatl and the Jijtmninl^ Reference: Jacobi-Journal, American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XXI. ^ 

JiiiAurKMiinA 

t> 

Before comin); to the great VUritikcikara Kumarila we should 
know something about Bhartjrmitra whose views have been referred 
to and refuted by KurnSrila himself. As interpreted by ParthasHrathi 
Mishra, Bhartymitra introduced many apasiddhantas (wrong theories) 
into the system and thus made it a NUsUka system. Parthasarathi 
says that Bhartrmitra taught that there is no fruit— good or bad “ 
accruing from the performaiice of nUya and prohibited acts— which 
is a wrong view. He wrote a commentary on Mlmaiiisa according 
to Parthasarathi {rida 

etc., NyayaratnSkara, pages 3-4). Again, while discussing the 
nature of \shrolra^ <the auditory sense-organ), Kumarila says that 
*‘it is this SaThskUf'a (modification) of the auditory sense as the 
means of apprehending sound, that some ^ I\ind{tammnffyUh ^ 
(thinking themselves to be learned) hold to be the auditory sense ^ 
which, according to Parthasai’athi, KumSrila attributes to Bhar- 
tpmitra and others {vide Shloka, p. 763). On this very question, 
Jayanta Bhatta quotes Bhartrmitra in his Nyayamanjari ( p. 213, 
Vizia. PM,). Again, he too, like Kumarila, retorts Bhartrmitra’s 
view in the following words 

(p. 226). YamunScarya in his SiddhUraya 
also refers to one Bhartfmitra (p. 6). Mukula Bhatta also refers to 
one Bhartfinitni in his Ahhidh^vVltif>f^tVka (p. 17); and most 
probably, they refer to one and the same person. 

On the basis of these references, we may say that Bhartrmitra 
flourished earlier than Kumarila. 

Oue more point we learn about Bhartfmitra from the S/doIca- 
varHiku (vide CHU^&k^apariJi3,raj verse 14), as explained by Partha- 
sarathi, regarding the result accruing from the performance of the 
OV/’S sacrifice, that according to him the result accrues in the very 
life-time of the sacrificer, which, of course, Kumarila does not 
believe in. 

Ki makila Jin \j ta 

Kumarila Bhatta, variously known a.s Kumarila Swamin or 
Mishra, Tutata^ Bhatta, is one of the greatest scholars that India ha^ 
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produced. As a Mimathsaka, perhaps, his position is unchallenged 
At that time, Buddhism, which has been, since its very inception, a 
great enemy of the Vedic ritualistic culture, had spread its influence 
far and wide in the country. The Buddhist University of Nalanda 
was then in a flourishing condition and there were a large number of 
Buddhist thinkers all over the country. They were attacking Hindu 
relii^on, philosophy and culture vehemently ; and it was but neces- 
sary to refute their views for bringing about the downfall of 
Buddhism. It was also a fact that instead of all the Royal patronage, 
due to the various corruptions, Buddhism was on the point of 
declining. Thus, it was a very opportune moment for KumSrila to 
take his eudgle against Buddhism and criticise its viewpoints, and 
which he did so well in his masterly works — ShlolmrarUika and 
To^nlrarartt'ika. Such was the condition of the country when 
KurnSrila flourished 

There are many stories recorded in the SliankarmUyirijaya 
and the Tibetian works regarding the nature of controversies which 
were carried on between KumSrila and the Buddhist Philosopher, 
Dharmakirti. In one place we are told that Dharmaklrti, desirous 
of knowing the secrets of Hinduism, lived with Kumarila in disguise 
and having learnt all the secrets from him challenged the Hindu 
orthodox Philosophers in open debates, defeated them and converted 
them to Buddhism. KumSrila also was likewise defeated. Then 
the tradition says that KumSrila, also in disguise, learnt all the 
secrets of Buddhism from Buddhist monks and then defeated them 
in open challenge Thereby KumSrila committed a great sin against 
bis own gtiru also whom he defeated in debate ; and for the expiation 
of which he came over to Prayaga where he burnt himself alive on 
the banks of the IVibenl, the only method of expiation for such a sin. 
It wgs here that the great ShankarSeSrya met him when KumSrila 
WHS half-burnt and expressed his desire to bring him (KumSrila) 
back to life which Kumarila did not like (vide VII), 

This was perhaps the reason why KumSrila^s knowledge of 
Bii^dhist Philosophy was much more profound and accurate than 
that of the Great Shankaracarya even, which is quite evident from 
the study of their individual works. Anyhow, the place of Kumarila 
is unique in Indian thought 

About hiwS native place it is very diflicult to say anything defini- 
tely. Some hold that he was a native of Southern I^idia. But it is 
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much more probable, so says the tradition, that he was a ^rahmana 
living in North Bihar - Mithiia, in Northern India ; lind from here he 
went to the South also. It was, therefore, so very easy for him to 
fight against the Buddhist crusaders who lived on the borders of 
MithilS. Anandagiri in his ShnMcnravijnya also says that he came 
from the North. He uses the word ‘ fJrlnkudpsha^ for the North. 
In fact, the term whicli means “Place of Water is very vague and 
cannot give the exact information. Mithiia, which is also known as 
Tairabhiikti (meaning those who lived or that desha which was 
situated On the banks of the rivers, so says the Brhadvi^ii PnrWna, 
Mitinlakhanda, ‘W I 

may also be called rightly ‘ iulnhuleshn^' and this being the place of 
hundreds of Mimaiiisakas in later centuries and also being (juite 
elose to the home of Buddhism, seems to me to be the native place 
of KumSrila Bhatta also. This will also be in keeping with his 
relations with Mandana Mishra who, as both Anandagiri and Msidha- 
v^eSirya hold, also most probably came from MithilS. 

We learn from the Tibetian sources that KumSrila was a family 
man and had a large number of rice field.s and five hundred male 
and five hundred female slave.s. No more about his personal history 
is known to ns. He had perhaps a .son named Jaya Mishra. 

Regarding his date, TsrSnatha, the Tibetian Lama, in his History 
of Indian Buddhism, says that KumSrila was a contemporary of the 
Tibetian king Rrotig-isim - Oampo who ruled over Tibet in the 7th 
century. Again, that he had controversy with DharmakTrti. whose 
date is about (iSf) A. D. and after, also lends support to his being in 
the 7th century. Next, Bhavabhuti, who calls himself KumHrila\s 
pupil, lived in the court of Yashovarman of Kanauj who ruled 
about 730 A. D. which also .sugge.sts that KumSrila lived towards the 
end of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th century. His reference 
to the lines of VUkyapadlrja of Bhartrhari who died nboiit (>50 
A. D. shows that ho lived sometime after him. From all these it 
appears that KumSrila, who was a senior contemporary of the Great 
Shankara, lived .sometime towards the end of the 7th century. 

Prefessor S. Knppuswami Shastri holds that he lived between 
600 and 660 A D. {vide Introduction to the Brahraasiddhi). Dr 
Jha makes him a junior contemporary of Prabhskara whose date he 
thinks to be between 600 and 650 A D» 
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He is the reputed author of the SMokavUrtHka, thd - TanirntM- 
rtliki and the Tupfiifl, the well-known three parts of his com- 
meutary on Shabara’s Bba^ya. Besides, he is also ascribed to be the 
author of one BvftattllM and another Madhyomaflkll. According: 
to PsrthasBrathi Mishra, KumBrila himself refers to his B^haUlkS, 


in the SklokavUrtUka, Sutra 5, ArihSpatiipariechedftl>verf*« 9 (viih, 

‘sJt^rrfesfrfeTcTnTT’ 


Shlolcararitika is a commentary in verse on the first /W«, 
generally known as the TarhapWla, of the first chapter of the'Shabara- 


Bha^ya. So it deals mainly with the Philosophical topics according 
to Purv^a-Mimainsfi. He refutes the Buddhist view particularly on 
almost all the I^hilosophical topics. As his own views have been 
given ill the body of the text itself, under different heads by 
the author of this very work, Dr, Jha, it is needless for me to 
repeat them here. I shall, however, refer to some other ixiints, 
which are not less interesting, from the Shlohnvartlikay below : 

1. Coiweption of Mok^: Mok^i is possible through the absence 
of the cause of bondage, which is brought about by the exhaustion 
of the past actions (through the experiencing of the results of those 
acts). Tt is this negative character (abhUvUtmaka) which is the 
cause of the eternality of Mok§a; And, he .says, no negation lafjh(S>ra) 
can ever be the effect of any action, hence Mokfa which is of the 
nature of negation can never be the result of JKoLtia, Regarding 
the proces.s of the exhaustion of actions, he says that for those who 
have realised the true Tiature of the Self, all their past actions 
having been exhausted by experience, and there being no subsi^- 
quent residne of action, there is no more production of any organic 
body. l'‘his is what is required for J/oAga {vide Shloka, pp. b70-71, 
Benares edition). 

In tjtiis very connection he says that a desirer for Molcfa should 
not perform AS w?//* and prohibited actions, but he .should perform 
daily (mtyfV duties and Naimittika actions for the expiation of sins. 
The performance of these two types of action is meant for the 
annihilation of the demei^ts of previous births. Then alone the 
upAsanU regarding the Utmari will annihilate the previous actions 
and thus will also help the cause of Mokfa iibid ) 

2. Regarding the nature of the Titfnnn, he says thatMt is self- 

ill nmined. and that it is manifested by itself 

(rwfe, Shloka., Atmav^da, Verse 142), • 
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J<. ISila (ticneX he says, is one, eternal and all-pervasive (iA/d., 

p. 806). 

4. Regarding the existence of a subtler body, called AHvUhika- 
KumSrila thinks ~ that the subtle body, endowed with dl 
sorts of subtle forms, suddenly appearing at death to carry the Jlva 
away and disappearing at rebirth, is only an imaginaiy assumption. 
So thinks, he says, VmdhyarUsin, an old Philosopher (////>/ , p. 70 1). 

7a7itraiU7ilrka--- This is a commentary on the ShabarabhSsya, 
mainly in prose, and runs from AdhyUya I, PSida ii to the end of 
thi^ Adhy&ya VLl, This is an unique work which shows the deep 
scholarship of the author. Here KumSrila has shown his mastery 
over the other schools of thought as well. Below are given some 
of the noteworthy facts from this book : 

1. * He believes in the creation and the dissolution of the 
universe (p, *J8, Benares edition); 

2. His acquaintance with the non-Indian language is clear 

from the use of the following words : 3^, 

TW3 etc. (ibid , p. 65). 

3. Regarding the nature of MimarhsU^ he says — it is based upon 
the Vedas, upon ordinary ‘experiences, and also upon direct 
Perception and Inference based upon these, and it has been reared 
up by an unbroken line of scientific teachers (p. 80 ) 

4. Putting on of the sacred thread is a godly sign (p. 123). 

5. He quotes several instances showing the transgression of 
the rules of the DharmashUstra which were found even in his 
own days. Thus, he says — 

i) the B?Uhmanls of Maifnn'a and Ahicchatm drink wine ; 

ii) the people of the North carry on the business of giving and 
accepting in gift, buying and selling lions, horses, mules, asse^, 
camels and such other animals who have got two rows of teeth ; 

iii) the people of the North are also used to eating in the same 
dish with their wives, children and friends ; 

iv) the people of the South marry daughters of their maternal- 
uncles and partake of food while sitting on chairs ; 

v) Besides, among the people of the North as well as of the 
South, a) partaking of food left by oue^s friends or relations, 

taking of *betels touched by the people of all castes, c) the non- 
washing of the mouth after meals, d) wearing of clothes brought 
directly from the back of the washerman's ass, rJ and keeping in 

Fi 
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society .of people coramittinjp: the greatest crimes, wi^ the sole 
exceptio^of killing a lirGJimn^t were verj^ common {ilrid^page J83). 

6. Aldlsha, Dik\ KUla^ Atmmi ixud. lAlramUmt are all eternal, 
like the Veda (p 236). 

7. He knew the Dravidian language so well that some have 
gone so far as to say that he was a DrUvida (ride p 157), which 
is, of course, not correct. He also finds fault with the use of the 
term Andhra^ as used by Shabara and suggests that it should have 
beetl Dravi4a (p. 691). 

In the ShloIcavUritikri, KumSrila is found to differ from Shabara 
regarding the manifestation of sound (p. 786), and in the Tanira- 
vWrttika he says that Shabara has omitted the interpretation of six 
of the more important Sutras (pp. 915-16). 

Ttip^lkSL is the third part of his commentary on the Shabara- 
bhs^ya. It is very brief, and does not give us, like the first two 
parts, hosts of information or view-points. 

KumSrila^s writings are all very lucid and his criticisms 6f 
the views of the opponents are quite convincing. He has, jn both 
the VUrttikas^ shown enough originality of thought and interpre- 
tation. He has suggested many new lines for explaining the knotty 
points and has finally thrown aside all the objections of the Bud- 
dhist. Indeed, his contributions have been an unique one. We do 
not know as yet anything about the contents of his other works. 

^ Both the VUritikas have been translated into English for the 
first time by Dr. Ganganatha Jha and have been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series. The Sanskrit text of the ShlokavUrttika 
was first printed in the KUshitidyd^stidhunidhi, a Sanskrit Journal 
which used to be published from Benares, Then it was published 
along with the Nyllyaratnakara of ParthasHrathi Mishra in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. Then another incomplete 
edition of it has appeared along with the commentary called, KUsfii/dSf 
of Siicarita Mishra, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Trivand- 
rum. Recently, another incomplete edition of it, along with the 
commentary of Bhat^a Umbeka, called 7"ntparyatlk&, has been 
published by the University of Madras in its Sanskrit Series. This 
commentary extends only up to the SpkopirUda The TaniravUrttika 
has been so far published twice, first in the Benares Sanskrit Series, 
Benares, and then in the AnnndSshraraa Sanskrit Series, Poona. 
Both the editions arc defective and it is very necessary to have an 
editiop of this iqoat important work with the heJp45f all the available? 
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materialB. .The wae first published in the Beuares Sanskrit 
Series, Benares, and then from Poona. 

It will not be out of place to mention that accordingr to a manus- 
cript found in the State Library, Alwar, KumSrila, to the sorrow of 
all learned men, could not complete his ShlokavUrttika and died. It 
was, therefore, at the instance of his patron Shiva, called Chatrapati, 
son of ShshajI of the family of BhonsalS, that Vishweshwara alias 
GS(rS Bha(l/!i, son of Dinakara, grandson of Rsmakf^pa, great- 
grandson of Bhatta NSrSyaoa, completed it. This work is known , 
as the ShivUrkodayn. 

Of the various commentaries on the SfilokarUrltiku, the earliest 
is the TStpnrynpkd, by Umbeka Bhatta It extends up to the 
SphopijMfla only. This has been recently published in the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series. It is held that KumSrila had a son, 
named Jaya Mishrn, who wrote a commentary on his father’s work 
in continuation of the work left unfinished by Umbeka. The only 
manuscript of it is with the Madras University which was discovered 
along with that of Mandana Mishra's work (vide Introduction to the 
T^lparyni%kU by Umbeka, page V). But the most important com- 
mentaries on the ShlokarUrttika are the KUshikU, by Sucarita Mishra 
which has been partly published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and the NyUyaratuWcara by ParthasHrathi Mishra. The Inst has 
been published in full in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. 
This is the only good and complete commentary which is available 
to us on the ShlokavUrttikn. Although Kumarila had a long list of 
followers, yet we do not find that more than a few commentaries 
were written on his works Either some of them are lost and so we 
have not got them or there were only a few. 

The TaniravUrttika which is his magnmti opus, on the other 
hand, seems to have attracted a larger number of commentators. 
Thus, we have 1) NySyasudhU, generally known as the RHiiaka, also 
called Sarvopah&ri^l, by Someshwara Bha^a, son of Bhatta 
Msdhava. It is the most popular commentary on the work. It has 
been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. 

2) BhdiMrtha by Kamalskara Bhatta, son of Rsmakf9pa and UmS. 
This commentary was written in censure of the Rdnaka {vide 

i ?n?r 

U* 31 by OopSla Bhatta. 4) Ajitd hy 
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ParitoJ^aMishra, a Ms. copy of it is in Dr Jha^s Library 51 Subodhanl 
by Annam Bhat^, son of TiramalScSrya of the Ragbava SomayajI 
family. It is also called and RUn ^kojjlvanl. 6) NyU- 

yaj^7*Uyan'i by Gangadhara Mishra. 7) Parthasarathi Mishra also 
is said to have written a commentary on it, which has been referred 
to by Kp^nadeva in his TantrttcUil^uinni. But it appears that it 
is the same as his MlmUmsanyUyar^itnamW^j and in that case, it 
cannot be called a commentary on the Tantrai Urttika. But it is 
just possible that the name of his commentary on the TaritravUrttika 
may be also the same; and if it is so, then it is a separate work. One 
RamSnujacSrya, quite different from the author of the ShlbhUsya 
on the Brahmasutra, has written a commentary on this commentary 
of PSrthasSrathi, which is called NUyakaraina or Nyayaratm, 
8) The author of the Sliastrndlpi/^ tells us that MandanalMishra 
also wrote a commentary on the TantravUrtlika (ride 
etc., II. i. 1, p. 101, NirnayasSgara Press, Bombay Kdition). 9) Bhava- 
deva Bhatta also wrote a commentary on it. 

Though the Tup^ika is not so important, yet it has attracted 
great scholars to write commentaries on it. The most important of 
which is the Tantraratna by Psrthasarathi Mishra. This is a very 
elaborate commentary It has been partly published in the Saras- 
watibhavana Sanskrit Text Series, Benares. The other one known 
so far is the VartfikWdmrana by Vehkatesha of the 17th century. 
It seems that the Tupplka is also called LaghuvUrliika. The other 
commentary on this LaghttvarUika is the L •ghimyUydSudha^ by 
Uttaraashlokatirtha. 

KumSrila became so famous for his scholarship that he founded 
a school of his own with a large number of followers. 


PliAJJHAKARA MlSllRA 

The more important, intelligent and independent interpreter of 
the Shabarabha§ya is Prabhakara Mishra. He is generally called 
^Onrh\ He was, according to the ancient tradition, the pupil of 
KumSrila and many stories are current about his relation with 
KumSrila amongsSt the scholars (vide Text, pp. 15-16). There 
has been much controversy regarding this question in our own days. 
Sir Gangnnatha Jha thinks that Prabhskara was senior to KumSrila 
and the two were perhapj contemporaries. 3?he reasons are : 
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1) Prabh^kara^s commentary called Bvhall is a comment on the 
Sbabarabh*5$ya in the strictest sense of the term. He has therein 
simply explained the Bhs^ya, and has nowhere criticised it ; nor has 
he tried to criticise others^ views mostly, while Kumffrila has 
criticised Shabara in several places and has given his own original 
interpretation of several of the Sutras. It is felt that had Prabhtt- 
kara written after KumSrila, he would have said something either 
in support of or against Kumarila^s views. While KumErila, on the 
other hand, is found to have refuted some of the views found in the 
BXhal%. 2) In point of style also Prabhakara shows distinct signs 
of his being older than KumSrila. The style of Bxbttl resembles 
that of Shabara in its natural grace, simplicity and directness {vide 
Text, pp. 15—20), But there are other scholars, such as Mm. Pt. 
KuppuswSmT ShastrT of Madras, who think that Prabhskara is a 
younger contemporary of KumSrila {vide Proceedings of the 
Third Oriental Conference, 1924), and so Pt. ShSstri has ])iaced 
him between 610 and 690, while he has placed KumSrila between 
600 arid 660 {vide Introduction to the Bnthmnsiddhiy p. Iviii). 
Dr. Jha is quite in agreement with Prof. Keith^s view and has placed 
Prabhskara between 600 and 650. We do not know practically 
anything about his personal history. Pt PashupatinStha ShSstri 
agrees with Dr. Jha^s view. 

Prabhskara also, like his contemporary KumSrila, wrote a very 
faithful commentary on the ShabarabhSsya, which is known as the 
BVhatl. He became very famous and founded a school of his own in 
the system. His school came to be recognised as the PrnhhUkara 
School or the Otiru School Both these two MlmSihsakas — Bhatpi 
and 6rwm~-became so very prominent that they eclipsed the name 
and fame even of the great Jaimini and Shabara. In fact, these two 
became the founders of the two different schools of Pilrva-MlmSihsS 
in much more systematized form. Almost the entire later MlmSihsS 
literature came to be based on these two authors. Even those who 
coming after them wrote direct commentaries on the Jaiminlyasutras 
belonged to either of these two schools. Practically, the entire 
system of Purva-MimaihsS became monopolised by these two 
schools ; and henceforth, the system became for a few centuries 
split up into two — one as the BkUfpi School and the other as the 
Prt/hhUkara School, to which the third school was added by MurUri 
' Mishra II, whose views are known as the Mishramnta, in the 15th 
century. 
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Prabhskara wrote, it appears, two commentaries on the 
ShabftrabhS§ya~one is called Vivaranj^^ also knon^n as the 
L tghvh while the other is called Bvh ttl. which is also known 
as the Nibandhana Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
1929, pp. 281-91). According to the Sarv(id(rrsh> nakau7nudl hy 
Msdhava Saraswatl (Ms fol. 122), the Vnm'ana consists of 
only 6000 shlokas^ while the Nibandhana consists of 12000 
shlokas. Upon both these works, ShslikanStha Mishra has written 
his commentaries, which are named the and the 

Dlp'ishikhJSL respectively. Of these two, the BVhafl is found up to 
the middle of AdhySya VI only The Ta7*kapGda section of it has 
been published from Madras and Benares along with the l^jiirimata- 
Pafteikd. 

In the main body of the present text, Dr. Jha has given us the 
comparative views of both these two schools on almost all the topics 
and it is needless to dwell upon the same again here. So I will only 
refer to some such points which have been noted by me in course of 
ray studies and perhaps not included in the body of the text. 
They are : 

1. They believe in the determinate knowledge also {Bvhatlj 
p. 53, Madras Ed.) 

2. — resemblance — is a distinct category iibid^p. 107). 

3. Inference and Analogy have been recognised as distinct 
means of cognition pp 107-108’. 

4. Negation is not a distinct Praindna libido p 118). 

5 He believes in the theory of the SatkUfija ; for, according to 
him only Laiikik is^ that is, the /.s, believe in the distinctive 

nature of cause and effect {ibid y p. 83). 

6. Cognition is self-valid. It does not require another means 
of cognition to support its validity {ibid , p 84). 

7. Motion is, according to Prabhskara, an object of Inference 

p. 98), so he differs from the 
Vaisbe^ika according to whom it is cognizable through direct percep- 
tion ^ Vai. Su. IV. i ii). 

8. 'JkXti is a category and it depends upon the usage of an old 
man carried on through' the methods of Agreement and Difference 

which requires the help of PrntyabhijWi {ibid, 
pp. 328-291. , 
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Manoana Mishka 

Tradition, as current amongst the Sanskritists, makes Mandnnn 
Mishra a very great scholar of Pfirva-Mlmariisa. According to the 
Sh iMaradigrijaya, he had his Shash Urtha with the great Shahkara 
who defeated the former and - converted him to las own faith, and 
renamed him SureshuarUcSrya, the famous author of the 
VUrtlilcSs. But this identity is still regarded as doubtful by many 
eminent scholars of the country. Even Dr. Jha himself is doubtful 
about this equation. But the difliciilty to reject the tradition is that 
there is no definite proof against it. Thus, according to the tradition 
he was a Maithila Brahmapa who lived at Mdhi^mill (the present 
MahisI in the district of Bhagalpur). It is believed that at the 
time of his controversy with Shahkara he was fairly old, while 
Shahkara was only a youth. According to Atiandagiri, he was the 
husband of Kumarila’s sister; while, according to another tradition, 
ho was a disciple of Kumarila. It appears from all these that he was 
a contemporary ot both Kumarila and Shahkara. Mm. Pt S. 
Kuppiiswami Shastri has fixed his date between CIS and CC.O A.D. 
Papdita P. V. Kane, however, who does not believe in the Sureshwara 
and Mapdana equation,*has placed him between 690 and 710 {vide Iris 
History of the Dharmashastra, Vol. I., pp 252 64). 

Anyway, it is a fact that MapdaoK Mishra was a very great 
Mlmaiiisaka of the Bhatta School. He was also recognised as a 
profound scholar of the Advaita school of Vedanta. The well- 
known work of his is the Brohmasiddhi which has been recently 
published from Madras. Amongst his contemporaries and, also later 
on, he had very great influence. 

His works on Mlmarfasa are ; 1) Vidhivirelca where he discusses 
.the import of the Here he refutes the standpoint of both 

0inffn and |t has been printed along with a commentary of 
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Va^caspati Mishra I, called NyUyakanik% from Benarea* 2) Bhd^vor 
nlBLmveka. Here the author discusses the topic of BhflvanU, which 
is so very important in MlmffihsS, This has been commented upon 
by Umbeka Both the text and Urabeka^s commentary have been 
edited by Dr, Jha in the Saraswatibhavana Sanskrit Series, Benares. 
Regarding this Umbeka, the entire truth is still shrouded in mystery. 
I •would simply refer to the very fine note on him by Dr. Jha 
in the introduction to the BhUranUriveka. It has also been com- 
mented upon by Bhatta NSrSyana. 3) Vibhramavivekdy which 
deals with the five types of Khyaiis, has been edited by Mm. S. 
Kuppuswami Shastri in the Journal of the Oriental Research, 
Madras. 4) MlwU7hsa?7ifhramanikU. It is in verse written 
Adhikaruna-Vfifie. This is a very useful book for recapitulating 
all the topics of the Adhikaranas of Piirva-Mlmamsa Its utility 
has been enhanced by the addition of an easy and elucidative 
running commentary called, Mimarhsamondaniu by Dr. Jha. It 
has been published in the Ohowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares.' 
5) Sphotaaiddfi^i* It has been written, it seems, in defence of the 
theory of Spho^a against the VmmavSdins. Here the author even 
criticises the views of his own KuraSrila. As a Vedanihi^ 

Mandana is the author of 6) BrahmrmddM. Upon this, Vucaspati I 
wrote his Jirakmataitvammlk^ which is perhaps lost for ever. 
The Brnh?7i isiddhi has been very recently published from Madras 
with a very elaborate Introduction by Mm. S. Kuppuswami Shastri. 
7) Nii^kmmyamldki which has been well edited by Prof. Hiriyanna 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 8) The most important works are 
his two VUi'tlikas on the BhH^ya of ShahkarHcSi ya on the Bxha- 
dUmnyaka and the Taittirlya Upanisads, 

Almost all the works of Mandana are quite stiff and it becomes 
difficult to follow him easily. Fortunately, We have got fine com- 
ments on almost all his works. 

Refermcesx i) Introductions to his published works, specially 
to the Brahmasiddh% \\) Introduction to Umbeka^s commen- 
tary. 

TImbkka 

Umbeka was a great MTmffrhsaka. He has been identified with 
Maigidana Mishra by Vidyttra^ya in his ShnMcaradigvijaya (VH 111— 

1 17) whet^ it is said that Umbeka was the popular of Mandana 
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*P*ir ws^p^sivwrf l {^^lntP|44|tl<Mi(ri 

^ar#lwr 1^ II.. f| w?!r 

etc.). Again, in support of this we 
have the statement of Pratyngnipa Bhagavat {vide his 

commentary on the CitsukhT, p. 26.5, Nirnayasligara Press, Bombay 
Edition); and lastly, we have the famous verse — etc., of 

Bhavabhiiti in place of the MangnlUearana in this comment- 
ary on the ShlokavUrttika. But against this there are strong 
arguments to disprove the equation. Thus — i) we cannot always 
rely upon the shaiikar(tdigvijaya ; ii) Citsukhacltrya in tlie 
same breath refers to both BfiavabhUH and Umbela (5T f| 
5^Tfr ^ ti^ri«Hlfi«l>lRil^*;yR<-^W*l|i)qjHIH) 

etc., p. 2(!5) which shows that Citsiikha knew them to be 
two different persons ; iii) Umbeka has commented upon the BhU- 
vanEviveka of Mandana Mishra. In this commentary in several 
places Umbeka notes differences in readings {vide pp. 17, 28, (>3, 
77,81, 82), and in three cases, at least, he prefers only one of the 
readings and rejects the other {vide pp. 28— 77~ ^ 5 
82— Now, had Umbeka been the same 
as Mandana, the author of the text, then there was no ground for 
any such references to and preferences in the readings ; iv) Regarding 
the so-called Mangala verse, it is enough to say that there is no 
point in having tliat verse in any form in the beginning of his Com- 
mentary. Some one by mistake might have put it there, and which 
the later scribes or editors have preserved. Hence, it is needless to 
try to establish any equation between these two writers. Similarly, 
the view that he had relations with Kumarila or Prabhskara cannot 
be supported on any sound reasoning. 

Umbeka wrote a commentary, called TUtparyaplkU^ on the 
SfilokavUi'ttika extending up to the Spholatadu It is generally brief 
and quite elucidative It refers to (p. 112)> 

and (p. 123), (p 179), (p. 38), 

(p. 39) and etc He denies (P- 48), ^ 

g?!iKT*T (p. 49), srriim Jim wRp: <p- 49), 

jfm simm (p. 50), srmm (p- 5o), 

(P- 130), etc. It has been published in the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series. Its Introdqctioft is quite good. His 
' ' F. 5-' * 
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another work- is a commeutary on the Bh&vanSiireka of . Ma^^aha. 
It has been published in tke Princess of Wales Saraswatibhavana 
Texts Series. It is a good commentary and explains the terse 
language of Ma^dana very well In this, several KsrikSs from 
Bha^-pSlda are quoted. In one place he says that AkUsha is not 
imperceivable and that it is perceived has been already made clear 
before (;r W:, 8.5). 

Again, he says that AkUsha is the substrate (p. 27). 


S HAM K A N A'l'H A MiSHR A 

ShSlikanStha Mishra is generally believed to be the directdisciple 
of Prabhakara. The only reason advanced in support of this is that 
he, in several places, says — But the reason is not at all 
convincing ; for had he been a direct pupil he would have named his 
guru quite in a diffirent way. He must have added to Prabhakara's 
name some word showing due reverence to his guru ; while here in the 
benedictory verse of the IfjuvimalU, heunly says — 5Wi'l><*I.”. 
So the relation that they Avant to establish is not free from doubts. 
According to Pandit Eamaswami Shastri and Mm. S. Kuppuswaini 
Shastri, Vacaspati Mishra I quotes from the I^juvimaJU-Pa^cika 
Introduction to the Tattvabindu, p. 48) of Shalikanatha Mishra. 
It being so, we can easily place him before the 9th century ; and 
hence, he cannot be a contemporary of Udayanacarya as Mm. 
Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraj thinks {vide Saraswatibhavana Studies, 
Vol. VI, pp. 167-08). Shalikanatha himself quotes two verses from 
the Vulhivivekaiirg. 243, H02) in his PrakuranapafieikU (p 178). So, 
he must have lived after Mandana and before Vacaspati Mishra I 
No more about him we know. Again, if the term 6au4umimUfhsak(t 
[vide UdayanBcBrya’s KmumUfiJaliprakaraTia, p. 406, Biblio. Etl.) 
really refers to Shalikanatha as the aiithor of the Paficiklt, as inter- 
preted by Varadaraja Mishra, in his Bodh tiil on the Kusumahjali 
(p. 123), then we can say that he belonged to the province of Qau4a 
which at that time extended even beyond Bengal 
, He is the author of the two commentaries on the commentaries 
of Prabhakara, namely, IHpashikhVi on the Laghift and the J^juvimaldr 
pa'R^kU on the BXhaVl. He himself makes a referenee to these 
two commentaries, .which he names the Pafto'iSdroya, in his 
third irork, the PrakaraV^pnHeikS (p. 46). ,his cowmept^rieis 
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are calle.d Pnilcikfi^ which led people to call him as the 
PafUdkWeUra. Of these three PaflcikUs, the Jjjuvivial^PaficUcSL has 
been partly printed along with the BfAa/l from Madras and Benares. 
The Prakara^- PaficikU has been published long ago from Benares ; 
while the DlpashikhU is still unpublished. P rnkarana-Pa9icikJl is 
a very important work on the Prabhskara School. It gives us the 
views of the school on almost every topic. In fact, it is indispen- 
sable for the comprehensive study of the Prabhakara school. Its 
language is simple and lucid. Simplicity and lucidity are really 
the most important characteristics of ShSlikanStha^s writings. 
A commentary on the Prahni'ana-PaficikU was partly published 
by the late Pandit Kinjawadekara of Poona But for his 
the BxhaM would have remained mostly unintelligible There 
is ahother work, called which is also 

attributed to ShalikanStha Mishra (ride Introduction to the 
Tattvabindu). 

Vacaspati MisiniA I 

The renowned author of the lihUmatl on the Shaitkarablm^ya 
on the IJrahmasutra was also a great Mimaihsaka. He was a 
versatile scholar and wrote commentaries on almost every school of 
thought. Panditas are also of opinion that he wrote on the six non- 
orthodox schools also. About his personal history we have simply 
to depend upon the traditions current amongst the Panditas who 
hold that he was an inhabitant of Mithila. Trilocana was his gurif. 
A king named NVga was his patron {vide the end of the BhSmatT). 
This king, they say, ruled over Mithilfi before the KUrnUiaka 
king NUnyadeva^ about 1019 A.D He had no issue and in order 
to perpetuate the memory of his wife, he named his commentary 
after her name — BhUinatl Batfpiklrti, a Buddhist logician, author 
of the Apohasiddhi and the K^anahhanga-siddhi — small treatises, 
refers to Trilocana^s views (vide Six Buddhist NySya Tracts, pp. 13 
and 58 and 70 respectively). He aho refers to VSeaspati (vide 
Kija^abhangasiddhi, p 58). Now, according to Mm. Haraprasada 
ShSstrT, RatnakTrti lived before 983 A.D. So both Trilocana and 
VSeaspati must have lived long before 983 A. D. VSeaspati himself, 
in bis; NyUyasUf^nibandha^ says that this work was composed in 898, 
that is, 841 A.D. 

His well-known work on MlmJCihsS is his commentary on the 
VidMviveha^ called NyayrflccinikUf which was wrongly taken to be a 
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NySya work by the late Mm. Dr. Satishcandra VidySbhu^aija. 
Although Vacaspati mostly wrote commentaries, except the Tattva- 
biridu, yet he has shown ample originality in almost every comment- 
ary He has given us his own independent views on almost all the 
systems. So, he is generally called and also 

He discusses in the NyUyakanikU, many important philosophical 
topics, such as, the SatkUryavUda where he gives about seven reasons 
in support of it, the AsatldiryavMa, the KhyUtiH, validity of dream- 
cognition, Taman as a substance, and several Buddhist topics. 
According to him, Mapclana Mishra refers to the views of the old 
followers of PrSbhskara in several places 

(p. 1)6), (p. 101))J, which indicates that PcabhS- 

kara must have lived long before Mapdaua, and consequently, 
before KumSrila also, if his relations with Mandana be accepted as 
valid. In the TaUval/iiidu, which is an independent work of his,, 
he mainly discusses the processes of the 8hdJ)daboilha according to 
various schools and he himself closely follows the view-point of the 
Bhst>ta school. It is needless to mention that he is equally authori- 
tative in almost every system of thought. 

NyVhyakanikb, has been commented upon by Parameshwara [vide 
Mss. Cat. No. 10606, Oriental Library, Govt, of Madras). Both 
of his works have been published. 


.I)kv.\,s\\ AAii Si c'Ahit.v Mi.siutA 

We do not know more about DevaswSmi. That he wrote a 
commentary on the ShabarahhU^ya is known to ns from the Prapa^a- 
hfdaya. He is also believed to have written on the SaMcarfakd-n^a 
There is a manuscript of it even with Dr. Jha, but we are not yet 
sure that the text of the Soiikar^kafl4a is quite genuine. As the 
PrapaiieahVdoya is believed to be a work of the 11th century, 
it may be easily said that DevaswSmi must have lived before the 
eleventh century. 

Sucaiita Mishra is anotlter important MlmSmsaka. He is 
known to us as the famous writer of the commentary^ called ICSskikU, 
on th.e ShlolMvSrttihn In certain aspects it is more elucidative 
than the - NyUyarnfnUknra of PSrthasBrathi Mishra. RSmakffna 
Bhatta, the author of a commentary on the ShUstrad^^kS ipp. 30, 47), 
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Pratyagnipa BhagavSn (1400), Vedanta DeshikBcBrya (I3th 'century) 
refer to Siicarita Mishra and his work. A manuscript of this 
SAshildl belonjring to the Saraswatibhavana Library, Benares, is 
dated Samvat 1507, that is, 1450 A.D. So, he may be placed some- 
time in the beginning of the 12th century. A portion of this 
commentary has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
He is believed to have flourished in Mithila. 


Bamakf^na in his SifldhSntacandnkU says 

(pp. 47, 48). Does this indicate that Sucarita 


Mishra wrote separately a treatise, named from Kumarila’s 


point of view ? 


• I’.VRtiiAs.iKA'nii Mjsiiua 

Parthasarathi Mishra was perhaps the most important writer on 

Mfmamsa after Kumarila and Prabhakara. Just as Shalikanatlm 

• 

Mishra was a devoted follower of Prabhakara and elucidated the 
latter’s views in his works, so Parthasarathi Mishra was devoted to 
Kumarila and explained the entire Shastra according to Kumarila 
in his works. Although Parthasarathi is devoted to Kumarila 
mainly, yet he was equally well versed in both the schools [vide 

l <TT*feKft^ : jrf^*ITcfT 

<4 Td; — Ms. on •^|q<vi^ieir)]* He was most likely 
a native of Mithila. He tells us at the end of his NyUyaratuitmUlU 
that he learnt the Shastra from his father Ynjfi&tman who was a 
great scholar I cT?f <23^ ^ JTP3 t 

'T^rnf^r:— p. 212). Nothing more is known to us about his personal 
history. 

As I have already said in my Introduction to the MlmS,'ths&- 
shUstramrvasva of Hulayudha that there are two kinds of commen- 
taries on the Jaiminlyasutras : 1) The first type of commentary, 
however brief it may be, is a running commentary on almost each 
and every Siitra. It is represented by the commentaries of Shabara, 
Prabhakara and Kumarila and others 2) The second type of 
commentary is that which runs only on the main Sutra of each and 
every section {Adhikarcii^a), and, by the way, gives the substance of 
other Sutras included under that section. This kind of commentary 
is-more popular. Perhaps the earliest commentary of this type is 
that of Parthasarathi Mishra, namely, ShUstradlpUdl. This is a very 
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important work on MlroarnsS on the lines of KnmSri la. There 
is hardly any other work of its merit on this system. 

He has been referred to by Pratyagrupa Bhagavan (1400) in his 
commentary on the Ciisitkht, by MsdhavScarya in his NyUyamUlUvis-- 
tarn and Vwaranaprameyamngraha, and by Cidsnanda Pandita of 
the 13th century. Besides, I have shown in my Introduction to the 
MlmUrlfisUshUstrasm^ of. HalSyudha (pp. 30-31) that the latter 
has quoted freely from the NyUyaratuWcara ShUstradlpikU of 
Pffrthasarathi ; and as HalSyudha was the I{Qja-Pan4it'f of king 
Laksmanasena of Bengal who ruled over it from 1170 to circa 1200 
A. D., ParthasSrathi Mishra must have lived long before Halayudha 
and can easily be placed in the 10th century A. I), {ilrid,, p. 31). 
Dr. Surendranatha Dasgupta has placed PsrthasSrathi in the f)th ; 
while Mm. Pandit G. N. Kavirajajl has placed him in the 13th. But 
to me their conclusions do not seem to be final. 

He has written several standard works. They are mentioned 
here in the same order in which they were written : 1) Nyayaratna^ 
mWa- This is an independent treatise on certain important topics 
of Mimaihsa. The fir^st chapter deals with the adhyayanavidhi in 
43 verses with a very lucid and elaborate explanatory prose com- 
ments of his own on each verse. The second chapter deals with the 
SvatahprUmUnyamrnaya. I do not think there is any other standard 
book where this topic has been so well discussed. He has carefully 
examined almost all the then existing views on the topic and has 
given his own S^iddJiUnta. In fact, he has removed all possible 
misunderstandings against the theory of the self-validity of know- 
ledge; so he himself says I Id ^ The 

third chapter is on Vidhmimaya. Here he quotes from Mandana 
Mishra in support of his own statements. The fourth deals with the 
theory of VyUpH. He discusses the views of almost all other schools 
and then establishes his own SiddhUnta that it is the Niyama which 
establishes the relation between the Liiiga and the Liftgin, The fifth 
chapter discusses the import of proposition. The sixth deals with 
the difference between Niitja and KUmya actions. Then in the 
remaining five chapters he discusses the various aspects of Aiigatva 
(auxiliary nature of the acts). The book is well written and the 
auti^or is very humorous throughout. He is very bold in his 

There are a few points from this book worthy of being noted 
here: 11 He believes that a substance is poaous and that the 
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ehemieal action takes place in the composite which ia 

clear from the following 

(p. 144). 2) Alanas cannot come in contact 
with things ontside the organism (p. 59). 3) He believes in 
four kinds of contact and 

Again, the contact is either due to Karmnn or another contact. He 
also believes in the ajcusulhyoga (eternal contact). 

He mentions in this book Mandana Mishra and quotes from hi.s 
Vidhiviveka, TikUkSrapUdd,}i, Vivural^akUrn and NibandhaJddra 
(p. 148) ; and from his writing it is clear that the VivaraTiakQra 
is different from the Nibayidhak&ra (p. 148). RJtmSnnjacaryn, the 
author of the Tanti arahasya of the 18th century, has written a com- 
mentary, named NUyakaroina, on it. 

2) The second work of his is the 'rantrnrahia which has been 

partly edited by Dr. Jha and myself for the Saraswntibhavana 
Sanskrit Text Series, Benares. This is although a commentary 
on the J'uppikd. of KumSrila, yet in fact, it 'explains mostly the 
lines of Sliaharabha^ya in it, as has been made clear in the 
foot-notes given by me in the first Part. It is very lucid and 
elaborate in its exposition and a study of it is essential for every 
student of MimSiiisa as Dr. Jha tells us in his brief Prefatory Note. 
As the author himself sa3’s-‘s[|^ pJfPIJIMPrt (vide Tantra- 

ratna, Pt. I, p. 9), it must have been written after the J^yU.yarai'tui- 
mUlU. So it cannot be the earliest production of the author as 
Pandit Ramaswami Shastri says (vide liis Introduction to the 
Tnttvalnndu, p. 61) 

3) His next and the most important work is the SbUslmdlpikU. 

It is a commentary jon the JaiminlyasUtras adhika7alin-whc. It 
is the first work known to us which elucidates the views of 
KumSrila on MlmSmsS. The treatment of the subject has been 
made easier by separating the five well-known constituents of an 
adhikarana (1^; I qiaUf ?rR^- 

He gives us the substance of the entire adhikarana 
in a few verses in the beginning of each adhikarana and then 
elucidates the same in vei-y easy prose. His style and language 
both are marked with simplicity and humour. In a way, it has 
surpassed i;be importance of the previous works on the Shj^^tra and 
has beeome a model work for the later writers. Its -importance 
e^n 0asily be iomgined froip the fact that it has attracted a large 
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Qumber of scholars of name and fame to vmte commentarieei on if-' 
It is so very comprehensive, that by studying this •single.'book one 
can perfectly understand all that the school of Kdm'grila has con^ 
tributed to the ShUstm. He has criticised the views of Prabhskara 
from time to time. He discusses very clearly the views of other 
schools of thought before giving his own SiddhUnta. 

He refers to Maitjdana Mishra, his own NyUyaratnamUlU, and 
Tantraratna, Shankarabha§ya on the Brahmasutra and the Bhng t- 
vadrUmUynna (p. 87, NirnayasUgara, Bombay Edition). 

The following are some of the more noteworthy views of his : 

i) The four external sense-organs, namely, grArflWff, rasanS, cakftis 
and tvak arc products of the ultimate particles of earth, water, l^jast 
and vayu respectively. The auditory-organ, however, is the Dik, 

ii) Manas, which is either of the nature of one of the bkUias or 
something different from these, is not self-dependent in cognising 
the external objects (vide 

—ibid., p. 36). Its function, in eases of memory, is due to SafhsIMra 
(disposition). It is, however, Svatuntra (free) only in relation to 
tlie qualities of the individual-self (ibid., p. 36). 

iii) He believes both in the determinate and indeterminate 
knowledge (ibid., p. 40). 

iv) He says that .according to the MlmStpsakas a syllogism 
consists of three factors alone — either the first three or the last three 
facfbrs of the Nyttya-syllogism (iMd., p. 64). 

v) Cognition is inferential (ilrid., pp, 56-57). 

vi) Shabda is divided into Pawit^eya which is called the 
Uptaiidkya, and Apaurn^eya which is the VedavUkya Both, being 
free from the defects of being spoken of by an unreliable authority, 
are valid — self-valid (ibid, p. 72). 

vii) As against the view of the NaiySyikas, he believes that 
SatSiyog i, existing between any two objects, is not one but two 

p. 103). 

viiO Shakti is a separate category. It baa as its sub- 
strate in the case of sacrifices p. 80). 

ix) Between a JMi (universal) and a Vyakti (individual) there 
is the relation of diffcrence-<nm-identity (cf. 
ibid, , f p. 100). So is the case with a composite (avayavl) and its 
conatitu^nlts also. Thus, a composite represents only a different 
slate of tbe constituents find is not different frop) the fatter (of. 
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r®4 W <Hc-*bid., p. 106). The constituents, however, due to their 
peculhur combination, appear before us as one composite, and so a 
particular object thus produced is one, but with reference to its 
constituents it is also many {ibid., p. 107). 

x) Tbe view that the qualities present in a cause produce the 
qualities in the effect, as held by the NySya-Yaishe^ika, is not 
recognised by PBrthasSrathi Mishra ; for, he holds that the quality 
present in the effect is not at all different from the same quality 
present in its cause. For instance, it is the very colour of the 
threads which appears as the colour of the cloth and so there is no 
causal relation between these (ihtd., p- 107). 

xi) He does not believe in the variagate-colour ieitrarUpa) as 
a distinct form of colour {ibid ). 

xii) The Prapatiea (world) is not merely illusory {ibid., p. 110). 

, xiii) The Atman is not self-luminous {svaprakUsha)", for, if it 
were so, then the self-luminosity would have been manifest 
even in the state of sound sleep (su^tpti), which is not the fact 
(ibid., p. 124). 

xiv) Mokfa has been defined as the destruction of the contact of 
the Atman with the Prapafiea existing in the form of a physical 
organism, sense-organs and objects of bhoga. It is said to be free from 
any relation or contact with anything and also it is withont bliss (of. 

— ibid., pp. 128-29). As there is the de- 
struction of pain in it, it is also regarded as a PurutfOrtha 
(ibid). _ 

xv) During the state of final emancipation the Atman is not 
associated with the Manas (of. — 

ibid., p. 130). 

xvi) K^la (Time) is not cognised by any of the external sense- 
organs independently, but only as an attribute of the sense-objects 
in course of the cognition of the objects through the various sense- 
organs (ibid., p. 139). 

It has been commented upon by several standard authors ; for 
instance, 1) SomanStha, whose commentary is called MayUkhandl- 
likH; 2) AppayyaDlkrita, whose commentary is named MayUkhU’oatv, 
3) BsjacudsmaDti Dlk^ita, whose commentary is called KarjMra- 
mrtHk^‘ 4) Dtnakara Bhaffa ; 5) YajnanEi^ana, whose commentary 
fe named Pr(d)hiim(an4fda ; 8) AnubbavSnanda Yati of the 17tli 

F.8 
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centnryf whose commentary also is nam^ Prabhllrmtjt^aia') 
7) CampakanStha, whose commentary is called PrakUsha 8) Yaidya'- 
natha Bha^^a, whose commentary is named PrabhU ; 9) Ramakf^pa, 
whose commentary is known as Sidd/iUntacandrikU, also called 
YuktmiehaprapUralfl and Ou4hUrthaviva7’anat on the TarkapOda 
only ; 10) Shahkara Bha^ta, son of NarByapa, whose commentary also 
is named Prak&s/ta; 11) Kamalakara Bhatta, whose commentary is 
called Aloka ; 12) NarBya^a Bha^^, father of Shahkara Bhat^a, the 
author of the PrakSsfta ; 13) BhlmBcBrya; 14) and SudarshanBoBrya, 
whose commentary extending only up to the end of the TarkapUda is 
called R'aA:3sAa. Of these, the commentary of Ramakf^pa appears 
to be the earliest, as he himself says in the beginning verses of his 
commentary that no one had written any commentary on it before him 

WWPSifir), This commentary is indeed very lucidi elaborate.and infor- 
jnative« The MayUkhamUlikU and the^SiddhUniacandriklt Along wit^ 
the GHl4kirthavivarana have been published from the Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay. There have been several editions of this work. The 
first and complete edition of it was published by E. J. Lazanis and 
Co., Benares. This contains only the text. It was edited by the 
late Mm. Pandita Rsma Mishra ShSstrT, Professor, Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares. He has given a very good introduction 
and very brief foot-notes here and there. Then came the best edition 
along with the two commentaries from the NirnayasSgara Press, 
Bombay* Then there is the edition of Pandita SudarshanScSrya 
along with his own commentary called Praldlsha extending up to the 
end of the Tarkajdlda. In this edition the author has given a few 
points of similarity and dissimiluity between the schools of 
KumSrila and Prabhakara. Another edition of the TarkapOda 
alone along with the SiddhUntacandrikU has been brought out from 
Benares, 

(4) His last work is the famous commentary on the ShlokavUrU 
tikat called NyJlyaraUMkara^ a name which is so popular amongst 
the MimSmsakas. It is one of the b^t commentaries. Besides 
explaining the lines of the text, it explain^ the views of the orthodox 
and the non-orthodox schools very clearly before giving his own 
criticism of their views. His language is marked by simplicity and 
lucidity. This is his last work. ^He refers to his own works 
and §hltstf*(idipik(t -very oftnPf. ]He has alsp 
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^^erired tq the by KumHrila (p. 45'i). He also refers to 

^avadssa,- Dharmakitti, Bhik^u, DihnBgA and Bbarl^itra. It has 
been published along with the text in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Benares. Except the Tantraratna which is only partly 
published, all the rest o£ his works have been published. 

Bhavanatha MiSIIiRA 

BhavauStha Mishra, also known as Bhavadeva Mishra (vide 
Varadaraja’s Commentary on the Viveka, verse 10 of his benediction), 
was a great advocate of the Prabhakara School. The only work of 
his known to us is his Nayaviveka which is now partly published 
from the Madras University along with the commentary of Yarada- 
raja. It is an independent commentary on the Jaiminlyasutras. 
The author does not indulge in any literary show or criticism against 
the rival views (cf. I 

The author follows the trend of thought of 
Shalikanatha Mishra as found in the latteris two PaHjikSs {vide — 
i) fffgr u) I 

etc.). 

The Vivelca is indeed the masterpiece of the author. Though 
it is very lucid and elaborate, yet it is not so easy, wd in many 
places it is quite obscure without the help of a commentary. Amongst 
many others, he refers to Shalikanatha, Vacaspati Mishra I and 
Shrlkara. Candra, a Mimaihsaka of the 11th’ century (vide 
Dr. Umesha Mishra’s article in the Jha Commemoration Volume, 
pp. 245—46), Murari Mishra II of the 12th century (vide Dr» 
Umesha Mishra’s Introduction to the Ekadashadyadhikarapa, Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute, Vol. X, pp. 235-^37, 
1929), Pratyagrupa Bhagavat of the 14th century and many other's 
refer to Bhavanatha and his Nayaviveka. This being so, we may 
place our author before the 11th century and just after Parthasarathi 
Mishra. This disproves the view advanced by some that the author 
of the Viveka and the father of Shahkara Mishra of the 15th century 
are identical. No doubt, Shapkara Mishra’s father was also a 
Mimaihsaka but he was quite different from the author of the Viveka. 
He was an inhabitant of Mithila. 

The iihportance of this work can be easily gathered from the fact 
that there are several commentaries on this work. Thus, 1) Plpildl 

Yaradariija,* son of Bahganatha, grandson of Devanatfan 
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and gi^at-Krandson of Prai^atartiham who tras living oo tbe bank 
of the rivet named His teacher Was named Sadatshana. It 

extends up to the TrvffSM section only. Part of it has been now 
published from the Madras U niversity ; 2) ShoAl^ldipil^ by a pupil 
of B&mSrya and OovindopSdhySya (vide Hall ; p. 180); B\ Ahth- 
kSra by DSmodara Surh son of Madhava Yogin (vide Benares 
Sanskrit College Mss. Cat.); 4) Vivekatattva by Ravideva of the 
14th century ; and Paficikd, by Shahkara. Except the DlpiW> all 
are unpublished so far. 

GuilCMATACAiByA CaNJJEA 

Mahamahopadhyaya Candra was a follower of the PraMiakara 
School. He has made original contribution also to the thought. He 
was the son of Mahopadhyaya Guparati who was a native of Mithila. 
He was held with great respect by later writers. Murari Mishra II 
of the 12th century refers to his views in his TrijMdtnltinayanaih,, 
Caudeshwara Thakknra, the great .Maithila NibandhakBLroy oi 
14th century, speaks of him as OnrumatUeSLryaJj,, Shahkara Mishra 
of the 15th centuiy refers to him as PrabhSLkaraikadeshlyafp in his 
VBdivinoda (p. 53), Jayarama Bhatlacarya gives us his views in his 
NfAtyasiddhOntamUUl. From ail these references it appears that he 
must have lived before 1100 A. D. 

His works known to os on Mimaihsa are : 1) NayaratnWeara 
a commentary on the Jaiminlyasutras. Only a portion of this com- 
mentary is with the writer. The style of this commentary is simple. 
2) Art^iahindu—vkn independent treatise on Mimaihsa. A manuscript 
of it is in the Adyar Library and also with the writer. Candra, 
amongst so many others, refers to Shrikata, Viveka, Vivara'^ and 
PafijikS. He believed in eleven categories, namely, substance 
(dravyu), qualities (guna), action (karman), generality (^rnSnya), 
number (sadikhyUX inherence (eomavSya), resemblance (;^ld^shya), 
ebOTgy (shakti), in common with others of the Prabhakara School, 
white succession (kratna), auxiliary (upakOraX and impression 
(aai/hsldlfti) as his own independent addition to the above-mentioned 
mght categories (vide Dr. Umesha Mishra^s article in the Jha 
Commemoration Volume.) 

Bhava»kv.\ Bhatta 

. Bhavadeva Bhatta alias BalavalabhtbhujaOga was a foHowmr 
of the Bhat^ School. His native place was perimpa Bipngid* 
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Mr. KAoe- had placed his date about 1100 A. D. He has written 
several works on the Dharmashsstra. On MimatiisB, the only work 
known to us is his commentary on the TantravUrttika, called Taui^- 
UmatatUaka. . TWata was a pet name of KumSrila. This is not 
yet published. 

SoMKSHVVABA BhaTTA AMAS EaNAKA 

Someshwara Bhaits was regarded as a rival of Parthasarathi 
Mishra in the field of Purva-MimSihsS by later writers. He was 
the son of Msdhava Bhatta. He was indeed a great MlmSihsaka 
and his views have been very often quoted though sometimes very 
adversely criticised also. His NyUyamdhU, also known as 8arvo- 
pakHrinlf SarvdnavadyakUrint, or only RSnalca, is a very important 
commentary on the TaniravUriiika. It is very lengthy. Some- 
times, it indulges into literary' shows also. Kamalskara Bhat(a 
(1612 A. D.) calls him a plagiarist (RSiltakaeaurya) in his own com- 
mentary on the TantravUrtiika. It has been published in Chow- 
khamba’ Sanskrit Series, Benares. His another work, the Tantror 
s3ra, referred to by himself in his NyUytmtdhU, is not yet published. 
He is placed about 1100 A. D. 

Pabixo.sa Misura 

Paritosa Mishra was an inhabitant of Mithila. He is the author 
of a commentary named AjitE or Tantrapikilnihandhana on the 
TantravUrttika. It is easier and perhaps more useful to the readers 
for understanding the VUrttihay but unfortunately it is still unpub- 
lished. The author is an old writer and is generally placed in the 
12th century. AnatanBrayana Mishra, son of Suryavii$9u Mishra of 
the 14th century, wrote a commentary called Vijaya on the AjitU. 
It was therefore that the title of AjitUdlrya was given to Ananta- 
nBrByapa. He was also a Maithiia. Its Ms. is in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and also in the Library of Dr. Qanga- 
natha Jba. 

Murabi Mishra n 

has become a proverb in Sanskrit which has 
got its oii^n in Murari Mishra II. He was one of the greatest 
MTmBfhsakas who held independent Views on several topics of Pfirva- 
Mimlbhsa. His* views were so distinct and convincing that he was 
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regarded ns the founder of the Third School of Purva-MimSmsS. 
Al&ough he held distinct ^ews on several topice of MlinSihsS, yet 
perhaps it was due to his having an independent view on the theory 
of the Validity of Knowledge (jtRIWTO) that he became known as 
the founder of the Third School [vide MurSri Mishra’s distinctive 
views by Dr. Umesha Mishra). 

It will not be out of place to state that the Mlmaihsakas in 
general are the supporters of the theory of the Self-Validity of 
Knowledge(^^: while the NaiySyikas in general are the 

upholders of the Para PrdinWnyavdda. But when we very care- 
fully examine the views of both KiirnSrila and Prabhakara, we find 
that truly speaking the viewpoint of Prabhskara alone is the sup- 
porter of the Svatal} I\SmSl}ya theory. KumSrila’s viewpoint is 
somewhat different from the former. MurSri Mishra^s view is, 
however, different from both these two, and as he was a great NaiyS- 
yika, his view is slightly influenced by that system (vide Dr. 
Umesha Mishra’s article in the Proceedings of the Oriental Con- ' 
ference, Lahore). 

Only a few years back his views were known only from refer- 
ences found here and there. But fortunately, I could discover two 
small, though very important, fragments of his commentary on the 
Jaiminlyasiitras in 1928. They are 1) TripSMnUinayafiarh and 
2) EkUdaskUdyUdhikaralfaih- The former is a commentary — adhika- 
mija-wise on AdhySya I, Psdas 2 to 4 ; while the latter deals with 
the Tantfa and Av^pa which form part of the first adhikaraij.a 
of the 11th AdhySya of the Jaiminlyasutras. Both of these frag- 
ments have been printed now. In both there are references to 
Vivaraf}a, Viveka, PaHjikU and PanM3{i3 and to authors Candra, 
Bhwhga, VindhyavUsin, Nandana and ShHkara. These are, un- 
doubtedly, old works and authors. As he refers to the PafljikU and 
Candra, he must have lived after ShslikanStha and Candra. Again, 
he himself is referred to by VardhamSna, son of Gangesha UpSdh- 
ySya, in several of hi's works ; and as VardhamSna is placed in the 
13th century, MurSri must be placed before him. So I have placed 
him between the 11th and the 12th centuries. Dr. Jha has given 
his views in the text, so it is needless for me to repeat them here. 

Halayudha Bhatta 

HalSyndha Bhattn, the author of several works bearing the com- 
mon name Sgrvasva, was a court Pandits of king l^ema^ena of 
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Benfjal who rnled over the country from 1170 to 1200 A>D. This 
helps us to fix the date of HalSyudha about this very period. He 
was the son of Dhananjaya and Jani of the VUtsyUyana-gotra. He 
had two elder brothers— Pashupati and IshSna. The only work 
of his on MlmSiiisS is the MlmUTht^-shastra-sarviisva. It is an 
adhikaral}a-yfiBe commentary on the Jaiminlyasutras. Up to the 
end of the Psda iv, Chapter III, it has been edited by me in the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal, and it is difficult to 
say whether the work was complete or left at this place. 

This work is very disappointing. It appears from our studies 
that the author did not exert in the least to write it himself. In 
fact, as I have already said in its introduction that the author has 
copied down verbatim et liiteratim in almost every adhikaraiyi either 
from* the ShUstradipikU or the TantravUrttika. Although he is 
regarded as a ' very great writer in Bengal on MlmSmsS, yet I do 
not see any utility of a work like this in any branch of learning. 


NANlJiSirWAUA, ClDANANDA, AND (JaNGADHAKA HiSHEA 

These three writers must have lived before the 14th century. 
Nandlshwara, the author of the PrabhUkaravijaya, published from the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, is a follower of the Prabhakara 
School. This is a good compendium of the Prabhakara School. 
He refers to two NUthas, perhaps Shalikanatha and Bhavanatha, 
in the beginning of the book upon whom he has based his Vijaya 
(vide tRw:). 

Cidananda Papdita is the author of the NltUattvUvirbhUva 
which is not yet published. The work, however, seems to be 
important; for, there exists a very good commentary on it by Para- 
meshwara, a standard writer. He discusses about 44 VUdas in it 
and everywhere he follows the treatment of Kumarila. He belonged 
to the South. 

Gabgadhara Mishra was a Maithila. He lived in a village named 
Simar%. He was the son of Bhatta Someshwara. The only work 
of his on MimSthsS known to us is a commentary on the Tantra- 
vUrttika called Nytlyapllrllyai}9 (vide 

He was a follower of the Bhatta 
School. He is placed between 1230 and 1300 A. D. 

During the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries the study of 
Purva-MltnSihsq^ appears to have been very popular both, in tb^ 
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South aad iu Mithils, the two maiu centres of MliU8ih89» , SeverM 
writers floitmhed and contributed to the thought. VedSnta Desbika, 
MsdhavXcSrya, Bha^ Vi^l^u, Ravideva, ParameshwiU'a, and many 
others flourished in the South. In MithilB, on the other hand, it 
seems that the study of Purva-MlmamsS reached its zenith. We 
have not been able to write out a complete history of Mithils but we 
know from several sources recorded here and there that during the 
reign of Rsnl VishwSsa DevT, wife of Raja Padmasimha, younger 
brother of Raja Shiva Simha, the patron of Vidyapati Thakkura of 
the l^th century, there was a big gathering of Pai^ditas in the 
dtmhearatfaryaj^ of a tank where about fourteen hundred Ml- 
mBiiisakas alone were invited, a list of whose names has been 
recently unearthed from the private collection of a Papdita in 
Mithils. 


Vedanta Deshika 

He was a great scholar of the Vishi^ldvaita school. He was 
bom in a village near Conjeevaram about 1269 A. D. His works 
on MlmStiiss are : i) the which is written in 

verse and extends up to the end of the TarkapOda, and ii) the Sesh- 
wara-mimlMidl the name which he gave to his prose commentary 
beyond the TarkapUda, The MlmUihsSpSdukii and a portion of the 
latter have been published from Conjeevaram. His position through- 
out seems to be somewhat influenced by his Yedsntic thought. 


Madhavacarta 

Perhaps the most important figure of tius period was Msdhavs- 
cirya! He occupies a unique place in the history of the revival of 
Yedic Culture in the Medieval Period. He is said to have lived for 
about 90 years, from 1297 to 1386. His patron was Bukka Raya of 
Yijayanagram. His contribution to MlmSmsS is the famous NyHya- 
niUM in verse along with the Vistara in prose. We get in this 
imik tile gist of all the adhikaraifas in very easy and lucid language. 
^I^e treatment is so good that in later centuries this book alone came 
to be reo<^nised as a suitable standard book for the . beginners. 
The autiiOr gives the views of both the schools of MTmSihsS. 
There have been several editions of this from Bombay* Poona and 
Oticutta, f 
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Bhatta Visnu 

Bhatta Yi^liu was a Mimaiiisaka of the Prabhakara School. 
The only work of his on Mlmahisa known to us is the Nayatattva- 
sahgrdha, a commentai'y on the TarhajMa section only. It is not 
yet published. He is placed towards the close of the 14th century. 


InI>RAPATI TuAKKtTRA 

Indrapati was a native of Mithila. He was the son of Rucipati 
Upadhyaya, the famous commentator of the AnargharUglmva of 
Murari Mishra I. Indrapati wrote only one work on Mimariisa, 
named MlmUthsUpalvala. He was the pupil of Gopala Bhatta- 
Rucipati was a proteg4 of Raja Bhairavasimhadeva who ruled over 
Mithila about 1450 A.D. So Indrapati can easily be placed in the 
second half of the 15th century. 


GoVINOA TiIAK'KV liA 

Oovinda Thakkura is the celebrated author of the KUvyapra- 
d^pa- He flourished in Mithila in the family of BudhawU^as, in a 
village named Bhadaura. Keshava Thakkura was his father and 
Sono Devi was his mother. He was born about 1478 A.D. On 
Mlmamsa he wrote a work called AdhikaranamUlQ {vide 
iWRt I JirarTJTl^raT^irRi 


I) EV ANATTl A Tll AK K TT.n 

Devanatha Thakkura was the son of Govinda Thakkura, the 
celebrated author of the Kavyapradlpa and the AdhikaraifamUld,. 
He had seven more brothers who were all great scholars. He was 
living in La. Sam. 443=1562 A.D. when under his orders a 
manuscript of Paksadhara Mishra’s Aloka was transcribed [vide 

iHis only work on Mlmarhsa is the AdhikaraTia^ 
kaumudt. Here the author has explained the meaning of those 
adhikaraf}ii& which are very useful for the correct interpretation of 
the Principles of the DharmashSstra {vide 

He was a native of MithilH, 

F. 7 
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Bamakusna Biiatta 

C 

Rsmak|9l)a Bbatta was the son of Madhava and PrabhSvati. 
Msdhava left his native place and came to Benares along with his 
wife. Rsraakfsna was born at Benares. He became a great scholar 
of name and fame. He has given evei^ detail of himself in the 
beginning of his commentary on the ShUstradlpikU,. His only work 
on MimSthsa is the SiddhUntacandrikU, a commentary on the 
ShUstradipikU which he wrote atlBenares in 1543 A. D. His was the 
earliest commentary written on the ShdstradtpiM. It is a very 
fine commentary but unfortunately, we have got it only up to the end 
of the TarkapSida. 


RaGHXTN.ATHA BltA'lTAC.ABYA AND AnNAM BuaTTA 

The only work of RaghunStha on MimSthsa is the MlmWthsU- 
ratna which deals with PramUna, Prameya and Vidhi. A 
manuscript of his Prameya section was found in the private library 
pf KavindrScSrya Saraswatl of Benares, a contemporary of King 
Shah Jehan. So, he can be easily placed in the 16th century. He 
appears to be a Bengali Panclita. 

Annaih Bhat^ is wellknown for his small primer on NySya- 
Vaishe^ika, named Tarkasa'hgraha and its DlpikU. He was the son 
of Tirumala AcSrya who was a great scholar of the Advaita system. 
On MimSmsS he wrote 1) Subodhinl, a commentary on the Tantra- 
vlSo'ttikU, 2) RSnakapImkkikUvyWchyUy also known as the RUnakqj- 
a commen|^y on the Nyd/yasudh/3, of Someshwara, and 
3) BlinakabhSivanUMHI^vivarana in 54 verses only. None of these 
MimSmsS works has been published. He was indeed a scholar of 
name and fame. That he lived at Benares is clear from the well- 
known line which has now passed into a proverb — »n«T- 
! — which means that a man does not become a great 
scholar like Annaih Bbatta simply by going to Benares. 


Vahauawaja 

VaradarBja was a famous writer of the Prabhskara School. He 
was the son of RahganStha, grandson of DevanStha and great- 
grandson of PrapatSrtihara. He lived on the bank of the river 
ShukS in the South. His gum was Sudarsbana. His work on 
MimBrhsS is a commentary, called JJtpikS, also known as tho 
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ArthadipikU or VaradarUjl, on BhavanStha Mishra’s Nayaviveka. 
It is based on the tradition of the Prabhakara School. It is very 
easy and lucid. The author was well versed in Jyautisha, Vaidyaka 
and Vyakarana (fide, 

etc.). He refers to Candra and has been himself referred 
to by Somanatha Dlk^ita of the 17th century. He is thus placed 
in the 16th century. 

It appears that he was criticised for his commentary called 
IHpikU which led him to remark at the end of his work, like 
Bhavabhiiti’s utterance — ^ »1T*T etc. — 

srnr: l 

5T cTTgft#T 3 


Aitayya DIksiia 

There is hardly any important branch of Sanskrit Literature 
which was neglected by Appayya Diksita. There are very few 
scholars to whose credit we can ascribe the authorship of over 
hundred works. He was indeed a great genius. He was the son of 
Rangarajadhvarin and grandson of Acarya Diksita. His younger 
brother was Accana. Dtkgita. He belonged to the BhUradvdLja-gotra. 
His father was a contemporary of Krsnaraja, king of Vijayanagar. 

His works on Mimainsa are : 1) Vidhira^Uyana in verse with a 
commentary in prose, called Vivekasukhopayojanl. This has been 
written according to the views of Kmnarila {vide ^ 
tirR'Oir wn \ 

It has been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares ; 
2) UpakramaparUkrama : 3) VQdanak?atrSvalt, which is also called 
VUdanaJe^atramUlU ; 4) MaijukhUvall, a commentary on the 
ShUstradlpikQ i 5) Citropa^a ; and 6) D/mrmamlmUmsUparibiiU^. 

It is said that after coming to Benares from his native place 
in the South when Appayya Dlk^ita showed his VidhirasHyana to 
Khapdadeva Mishra, the great MlmSriisaka, then living, the latter 
praised his scholarship very much. Mm, Papdita Gopiiiatha 
KnvirSjajl thinks that Bhaltoji, the great grammarian, read Vedanta 
under Appayya ,Dlkfitn. Scholars have now placed him between 
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1520 an4 1593. Except the VidhirasSyana and the VSdattak^tra~ 
mdlSL (published from Madras) all the rest of his works are unpublish- 
ed. Shankara Bhatta wrote a criticism on the Vidhira^yana, called 
Vidhira^yana-du 9 ana. 

References : 1) Life of Appayya Dlk^ita — Introduction to the 
Ysdavabhyudaya, Vol. II, Vanivilas Press, Madras ; 2) Introduction 
to Purva-MlmSriisa by Ramaswami Shastri ; 3) Catalogue of 
MlmSihsa Mss. in the Benares Sanskrit College Library. 

Vi.rAYiNJ)HA TIrtjia 

Vijayindra Tirtha was a contemporary of Appayya Dlkijita. His 
works on Mlmamss are : 1) NyUyUdhvadlpika, 2) Mimdihsdnaya- 
kaumudi, and 3) UpasaihJMravijaya- The first two are the commen- 
taries on the JaimiuIya-sQtras. He was the pupil of Surendra Tirtha. 
He is a very simple writer. None of his works is published. 

Vknkatk.shwaka DiK.SlTA 

Venkateshwara Dikgita was the son of Govinda Dlk^ita and 
Nagamamba and the teacher of Kajacudama^ii Dlksita. The only work 
of his on the system is the VUrftikdbharana, a running commentary 
on the TupflkM. This is said to be a very lucid and elaborate 
commentary. He was a contemporary of Appayya Dlksita. He 
was called etc. Rajacudamani tells us 

about him in his TantrashikhUmani — ?rltd 

II... o’-idifd 

I fr?Tr ^ ‘srTfiR?r*R?!rrfJT«rr’ etc. 

NAKAYAiVA BhATTA 1 

Narayana was the son of Matydatta, a great Mimarhsaka. He 
was the follower of the Bhatta School and wrote two works on 
Mlmaiiisa; 1) TantraiMrttikanibandhmia, & commentary on the 
Tantravarttika, and 2) the Md/m-section of the work known as 
Mdnameyodaya, published from Adyar, Madras. The latter deals 
with the Pramanas according to Kumarila. With its simple and 
easy flow of style the book is very interesting. It is maihly written 
in verses which have been also explained in simple prose. He 
quotes from of Kumarila aline (vide p^l26). He was a 
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devotee of Lord and had a long life. He is placed between 
1587 and 1656. 

References: 1) Indian Historical Quarterly, IX, 1933, 2) Intro- 
duction to the PrakriySsarvasva by NsrSya^a, published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and 3) 'Introduction to Purva-MtmSihsa 
by Bamaswami Shastri 

LaiktAkki-Bha.skaka ani» Bhatta Kk.siiava 

BhSskara of the LaugSk^i family flourished towards the end of 
the 16th century. There has been a diflerence of opinion regarding 
the priority and posteriority of LaugSk^i and Apadeva, the author 
of the NyUyaprakSsha. Mm. Pa^dita Cinnaswffml Shastri and 
Dr. A. B. Keith are of opinion that Langakri lived later than 
Apadeva and utilised freely the latter’s work for his Arthasafigraka. 
But there are critics, like Pandita RamaswamI Shastri, Dr. F. 
Edgerton and others, who hold just the opposite view- In fact, 
there are several passages in the N^yaprakUs/ia which appear to 
have been copied verbatim from the Artkasavigraha. So it appears' 
that Apadeva was much influenced by Laugak§ii’s work. 

He was the son of Mudgaia and grandson of Rudra {vide 
Indian Logic by Dr. Keith, p. 38). He was, perhaps, like so many 
other Bhaskaras, a native of Southern India. The only work of his 
on Mlmathsa is the Arthasahgraha. It is an elementary book which 
is so very useful for the beginners. Due to its easy and simple style 
the book has become so very popular amongst the Sanskritists. 

It has been commented upon by BSmeshwara Shivayogi Bhik^u, 
pupil of Sadashivendra Saraswatl who was the pupil of Gopalendra 
Saraswatl. This commentary was written at Benares. This com- 
mentary along with the text has been published from Benares. 
Jivananda Vidyasagara also has written :i commentary on it which 
too has been published from Calcutta. Another commentary on it is 
by K|;§panatha Nyayapaficanana which also has been published from 
Calcutta. From Bombay and Benares also there have been other 
editions of this text. Dr. Q. Thibaut had published his English 
Translation in 1882. 

Bhatta Keshava flourished in the family of LaugSk^i who 
wrote MlmUih^rthapj'akUsha which is a short summary of Ml- 
mSihsS. Tt has been published in the Crantha Pradarshani, N. S., 
Vizagapatam. He quotes the views of the Utkala-mlmUihsakas 
(p. 14.). . 
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J^ARAYANA BhATTA II 


The Bhatta family of the South domiciled at Benares became 
very famous by producing a number of scholars well versed in Ml- 
mSthsS and DharmashSstra. NsrSyana Bha^ta> son of Rsmeshwara 
Bhatta, was one of those celebrated Pancjitas of that family. His 
mother’s tiame was Uma. Although he was one of the foremost 


scholars of Mlmaihsa as described by his son |'c|^ 1 4jj Rl ’ , 
Itl l^?l yet we do not know of his any other work 


except a commentary on the 8th Chapter of the ShUstradlpikU. He 
was born in 1513 A. D., and a manuscript copy of his commentary 
on the Vxttaratiidkiira is dated 1546, and hence, he can easily 
be placed in the first half of the 16th century. He was a devotee of 
Raghupati. A very interesting and important incident of his life 
was that he was responsible for the re-consecration of the idol of 
Shrl VishwanStha at Ksshl after it was demolished by the Muslims 

{vide Iw 
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Shankaua Bhatta I 


Shahkara Bhatta I was the son of NsrSyana Bhatta, grandson 
of Rsmeshwara Bhatta and great-grandson of Govinda Bhatta, 
domiciled at Benares (ride P. V. Kane’s History of the Dharmn- 
shUstra, Vol. I). He was the author of several works on MlmSihsa : 
1) Prak&sha, a commentary on the ShUstradlpikU. 2) MlmUmsU-BUln- 
prakUsha It deals with all the topics of MlmSriisS in brief. It has 
been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 3) Mlimihsa- 
sSrasafigraha which is complete in 250 verses. The author says at the 
end of this work that the AeSrya has described this ShUsira in one 


thousand adhilcaranas which Bhatta Shahkara has described in one 
thousand Pddas in this work (vide — ^ 





It should be expressed 


that there is a belief that Jaimini Avrote his Sutra-work and divided 


it into one thousand adhikaranas But the said number of the 
adhikaraffos is not found in the Siitra-work. Somehow this number 
is completed with the help of later works which is clear from this 
book. This has been published from Benares in the Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, 4) Vid?nrasQyanadU§al}a. It was written in 
refutation of the views of Appayya Dikijihi ae given in the 
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Vidhiras^ymia. The first and the last works are not yet published. 
He lived in the second half of the 16th century. 

Nii-akantiia Bii.v’n'A Diksita 

Nllakantha Bbatta was the son of Shahkara Bhatta I, grandson 
of NarSyana Bhatta and great-grandson of Rameshwara Bhatta. 
He is well known for his twelve Mayukhas which are regarded as 
authoritative texts on Dharmashastra in the South. In fact, he 'is 
the founder of the Mayukha School in the South. This very fact 
makes it clear that he must have been a great Mimamsaka also. 
On Mimathsa, however, we have got only one work of his, called 
BhUiiflSa'ka or MlmU'fiuiS.mjS.yasafigtaha. A manuscript of this 
work is in Dr. Jha’s Library also. He may be placed in the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. 

Sit.knkaba Bhatta TT 

Shahkara Bhatta II was the son of Nllakaptha Bhatta .and 
grandson of Shahkara Bhatfa I. The only contribution by him to 
this system is the Bh^^abhd,skara, a commentary on the Jaiminlya- 
sutras. This work is also unpublished. He is placed in the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. 

Dinakara Bhatta 

Dinakara Bhatta was the son of Ramakrsna Bhatta, the elder 
brother of Shahkara Bhatta I. Dinakara’s younger brother was 
Kamalskara Bhatta, the celebrated author of the Nirnayasitidhu. 
He is the author of a commentary, called Bhoffa- Dmakat% on the 
S/MsiradlpikU. He was a great Dharmashastrl and almost all his 
works are named after him. He wrote a comprehensive work on 
DharmashSstra at the instance of Chatrapjiti Shivsjl (1627-1680), 
which he named ShivadyumanidlpUM, after his patron’s name, which 
was left unfinished and which his son GsgS Bhatta completed. 
Hence, he can be placed in the first half of the 17th century. 


Narayana Pandii'a 

NsrSyapa Papdita W)i8 the son of VishwanBtha Silri and pupil 
of Nllaka^tha ^batta. Ho is the author of the Pi^ipashumlmUlhi^ 
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both in pix>8e and poetry (vide 

^»tK^:). He is also the 
author of the Meya section of the MUnameyodaya, which he 
wrote under the patronage of king Msnaveda of Calicut. 
In Meya section, however, we find that his teachers in MlmSmsS 
were Subrahmapya and Rsma. A manuscript of his work in the 
Library, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, is dated 1822 A. D. Is he also 
the author of the BfiSittanayodyota which is a work on MlmSmsa- 
topics ? He is placed in the 17th century. 


KamaiAkaba alias Daoit Biiatta 

One of the greatest writers of the 17th century was Kamalskara 
Bhatt.a, the celebrated author of the Nirnayasindhu. He was th^ soil 
of RSmakf^^a Bhat^ra who was also a great Mimamsaka of the Bhatta 
School (vide ^ 

SlMdrakamalUkara). His pet name was Dadu Bhat^a. He was a 
versatile scholar and wrote standard works on almost every branch 
of learning. He was a very bold writer. He wrote about 22 works, 
a list of which he himself gives at the end of his Shdntiraina in the 
order in which they were written. That he was well versed in both 
the schools of Mimamsa is clear from his own verse at the end of his 
commentary on the KUvyaprakHsha — 

^ jir: wf^rrejsi^ i 

hr: 

^ nar it 

His works on Mimamsa are : 1) BhUvUrtha, a commentary on 
the TantravO/rtHka where his chief object was to criticise BUtfaka 
whom he describes as a plagiarist ; 2) Aloka, a commentary on the 
ShSatradipikU ; and 3) ShSstramUlU, an independent commentary on 
the Sutras. His Nii'^yasindhti was completed in 1668 iSawm#=16l2 
A.D. So, he is placed in the first half of the 17th century. 


Ananta Bhatta 

Ananta Bha^ta, son of Eamalakara Bhatta and grandson of 
R&ffiakff^a Bhat^ was also a MimSihsaka. He wrote a commentary 
on the Sutras named NyJlyaraJiasya and a on t^e ShUstramiB^ 
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of his father. This VXtU i% called JyotsnU, This was shown to 
NTlaka^tha Dlk^ita after it was complete. So Pa9<|ita Ramaswami 
Shastri, however, says that it is a brief commentary on the Sutras. 
He is placed in the 17th century as a junior contemporary of 
Nllaka^tha Dlk^ita 


VlSHWJCSUWAHA AI.IAS GaGA BhAI’TA 

GsgS Bhatta was the son of Dinakara Bhatfa and grandson of 
RSmaky^nu Bhatta. GsgS was the pet name given by his father ivide 

STH* i^3cfj?T»TR[). He was the leading 
MlmSihsaka of his time. He was the protdg^ of the great Chatrapati 
ShivSjl who had appointed him to officiate at his own coronation in 
1674 and at whose request GSgH had to disturb his ascetic life Unde 

Skt. Mss Cat. Alwar 

•State, No. 117). 

He wrote an independent treatise on MlmSihsH-sutras and named 
it Bh^^acint'Amaii}i of which the Tarkapdda section only is published 
in the Ohowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. This is one of the 
best books on the literature. It deals with the philosophical topics 
from KumSrila's standpoint and discusses the views of NySya and 
VySkarapa also. The topics discussed are; 

?ig*TR, 

?nw?r, 5RiKT^, mm, and etc. Prom the nature 
of the topics discussed one can understand the importance 
of the work and the great depth of learning of the author. 
He is very bold in all his assertions. He wi’ote this work 
for the beginners p. 88). 

He refers to several authors amongst whom the following may 
be mentioned here : Someshwara, MurSri Mishra II, UdayanacSrya, 
Gahgesha, Shiromani (that is, RaghunStha), Pak^adhara Mishra, 
RatnakoshakSra and DidhitikSra. He quotes the views of his 
father in several places. Some of the noteworthy points from this 
work are : 

1) There are thirty-one Alaukika-praftdlifas—six Dharmapra- 
m&nas,9,ix’D}iarma-abhedaka, six BharnMiigat'dbodhthu, sXxKrama- 
.hodAa^, three aft'des^,. three BddhapramWijaa and one Uhaprani0.itfa 
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2) There are seven catesories according to him in MlmSihss-^ 
substance, qualities, action, universal, inherMce, ener^ (shakii) ahd 
negation' (p. 22 ). 

3) In place of the relation of Inherence of the NySya-Vaishe^ika, 
he holds the relation of Difference in Identity (Bhedtlbheda) like 
Psrthasarathi Mishra (p. 23). 

4) He does not believe in the Yogajadtu$rmapratySsatti of the 
NaiySyikas (p. 29). 

5) Though mainly he agrees with the processes of Creation and 
Destruction as held by NySya and Yaishe^ika, yet be denies the 
necessity of postulating the Divine Desire and Effort for setting the 
ultimate particles into action. He holds that Dharma and Adharma 
alone will be able to produce the vijUtlya-ection in those particles 
(p. 46). 

6 ) He does not believe in the MalMpt'alaya. 

The next work of his is the Vxtti, called KusumSLfijnli a com*, 
mentary on the Jaiminlya*sutras {vide 3 W, 

^ ^ 3 !^ p- 88). 

The third work which is of a great historical importance is the 
ShivUrkodaya which, according to his own statement, was written at 
the instance of (iSMcS^'t), called Chatrapati of the Bbonsala 
family, son of Sshu (1627 — 1680). This work is in continuation of the 
Vftrttika {ShlokavSrtHka) in verse which the 'Sryavarya (KumSrila), 
to the sorrow of ail learned men, did not live to finish (vide the verses 
at the end of the Ms. No. 363, Skt. Mss. Cat, Alwar State) — 

9: II 

II 

He is placed towards the middle of the 17th century. 

Afabeva II 

Apadeva Ilwas domiciled at Benares. He was the son of Aban- 
^deya I> grandsQp of Apadeva J, and great-gran^op of ISkpaiU^ 
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whOt according, to Ksshin&tbai the author o{ the Dharmasindhu, 
is the same as the great Mah&rsetra saint Ekanfitba, which equation 
Brof. F. Ekigerton does not believe in. As his son Anantadeva II 
was a prot^g!^ of Baz Bahadur Candra (1645—1676), we may place 
Apadeva II, his father, in the beginning of the 17tb century. 

His works on MimathsS are : 1) the MlmUfh^NiflyttprakS.sha, 
popularly known as Apadevl. It is a very popular text-book for the 
beginners. It has been already said that there is enough influence 
of. the Arthasaiigraha of Laugsksibhsskara on this work. The 
is quite interesting and helpful for understanding the topics 
of MimiihsS. In the first benedictory and the last concluding 
verses the author bows down to Qovinda, his tipUsyadem, which 
name has been wrongly understood by Dr. Keith to be his teacher's 
name {vide KarmamlmSihsa, p. 13). In fact, his teacher was his 
own father whom also he mentions in the second benedictory verse. 
He was the follower of the Bhatta school {vide shU 

There have been several editions of this work along with the 
commentaries. It has been commented upon by 1) Anantadeva II, 
author’s son, which is called BhUtpilaiikdra- It has been published 
in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, and also from 
Bombay ; 21 by Kf^^natba Nyayapancanana, which has been 
published from Calcutta ; and 3) by Mm. CihnaswamI Shastrl, which 
too has been published in the Kashi Sanskrit Series, Benares. All 
these commentaries have been written for the students, and as such, 
they are quite useful. Professor P. Edgerton, New Haven, America, 
has translated it into English with copious notes and Indices and 
has edited the text in Roman Script along with his translation etc. 
His is very useful edition for critical studies. 

Another work of Apadeva II is the AdhikaralfacandrikU, which 
summarises the adkikaraifas of Mimamsa {vide Dr. Mittra's Mss. Cat, 
Vol. HI, 1911). 

AnaNTAUKVA I AND JlVAOEVA 

Anantadeva I, father of Apadeva IT, was undoubtedly a Mlmam- 
saka which is clear from the fact that Apadeva II, according to the 
edl^on of. Prof. Edgerton, refers to the views of his father in his 
JfyOvapramhftipide Paragraph 143, although 

oUier actions rc^ only in its place). 
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Ana^tadeva 11 is the son of Apadeva 11. He wro^ a com- 
mentary on his father^s NySyaprakUafia, called and 

also an independent treatise named J^alasOAkaryakha^t^ona. His 
has been criticised by Kha](^<j[ndeva Mishra Ananta- 
deva 11 is more known for his SmVtifcaiistubka which he wrote at 
the instance of Baz Bahadur Candra who was bis patron. In this 
Kaustubha he deals with the Principles of MlmSmsa as regards the 
doubtful points of DharmashSstra. As his patron lived between 
1645 — 1675, Anantadeva II also can be placed in the middle of the 
17th century. 

Jivadeva was the younger brother and pupil of Anantadeva II. 
The only work of his on MlmamsS is the Bhd^-BfMskarn. Khapda- 
deva has also criticised this work. Jivadeva quotes from the 
Nirt}ayasindhu of Kamalskara- He may be placed in the middle 
of the 17 th century. 

Konoadeva 

Kopdadeva was the pupil of Anantadeva II and the son of 
BaAgoji Bbatta. From a verse in the beginning of the VaiyUkaraTta- 
bh^l9al}a we learn that he was the nephew of Bhattoji Diksita, the 
great grammarian (vide i) — Ta?'/cadlp'ikd, 

p. 51 ; ii) — BkU§al}<i). The only work 

of his on MlmSmsS known to us is the BHd^amatupradlpikd,. He 
is placed in the 17th century. 

Khani)aj)eva Mishra aijas SiHtiniiARKiVnRA 

Khapdadeva is an illustrious writer on Furva-MlmSmsS. He 
was the son of Rudradeva. Papditaraja JaganuEtha says in his 
Rasagafh^dhara that bis father Peru Bbatta studied MlmaiusS at 
Benares under Deva, who is the same as Khapdadeva, as explained 
by Nagesha in his commentary {vide 

Papditaraja had 

Shah Jehan and his son Dara Shikoh as his patrons. So Khapdadeva 
must have lived in the middle of the 17th century. Kbapdadeva’s 
pupil was Shambhii Bhatia, who wrote a commentaiy, tilled 
FVdhhftVaH, on his teacher's BhU^d'ipiJc&, wherein he telW Us that- 
Shridharendra was Khapd^deva's another name and that be lived in 
the BrahmanUla muhalla of Benares and die^ at Benares in 
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From all these it is clear that Khandadeva lived in the middle of the 
17th century. Khandadeva has criticised the works of Apadeva II 
and his sons — Anautadeva II and Jlvadeva. 

His works are : 1) Mim^rhsUkatistubha which has been published 
from Conjeevaram and Benares. This is perhaps the first work of 
the author. It extends up to the BalUbalUdhikarana (III.iii.7) only. 
It is very elaborate and its style appears to have been influenced by 
Navya-NySya. 2) BhUftadlpikU is the magnum opus of Khapdadeva. 
It occupies the same place amongst the Sanskritists in the South 
which the SkSstradlpik3, does in the North. It is very popular 
amongst the Southerners. It is not so elaborate as the Kaustubha. 
It is* brief. It has been published several times from Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta, in the ' Mysore Oriental Library Series, 
NirnayasSgara Press, Bombay, and also from Madras. 

There are several commentaries on this work : i) Prabfdlvall by 
Shambhu Bhatta, the pnpil of Khandadeva and son of Bslakf^pa. 
This was finished in 1764 Samvat— 1707 A. D. It has been published 
from the NirnayasSgara Press, Bombay ; ii) BhUttakalpataru by 
Bsmashubha ShSstrl, Madras ; iii) Candrodaya by BhSskara Rsya ; 
iv) BhUftacintUmani by Vanccshwara which has been published from 
Madras ; v) a recent commentary by RangScSrya, called the 
SuiravVtti SJS.rU.vali, which is also published in the Mysore Oriental 
Library Series. 

His third work is the BhUifarahasya, which discusses the 
ShUbdabodhaprakHyU. according to the MlmSthsakas. Its method 
of treatment somewhat resembles the treatment of the VyutpattivUda 
of Gadadfaara BhattSeSrya. It has also been published several 
times. According to his pupil Shambhu Bhatta, Khapdadeva did not 
comment upon the TarkapUda. 

RaJACUI)AMANI DiK§lTA ALIAS Y AJNAN ARA YA^A 

RsjacudSmani was the son of Ratnakheta ShrlnivSsa Dlk^ita. 
His another name was YajnanBrSyapa. He lost his parents very 
early and so he was brought up by his brother ArdhanSrlshwara 
Dlk^ita.^ He was indeed a genius. In the Prologue of his ISU^ikU 
KamaHnthalahaiih.sa, it is said that he wrote it at the age of six 
only. He was the disciple of Vehkateshwara Dlk^ita. At' the 
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instance of his teacher he wrote a commentary on the Jaiminlyn' 
shtras and named it TantrashikMlmaifi, in that is, 1637 

A: D. Another well-known work of bis, on the system, is a commen- 
tary named KarjMravUrttikU, on the ShSstradlpikB. It is also believed 
that he wrote also a commentary on the Saflkarfakllf}4<^, named 
iiahkar^inyUyamuktSrall (vide £. Hultzsch's Report, No. II, 
Madras Sanskrit Mss.). He is placed in the middle of the I7th 
century. 

V ENKA^’A1>HVAKIN 

VeiikatBdhvarin was the son of RaghunStha Diksita and 
SitSmbS and a contemporary of Nllakaptha Dikijitit, the grandson 
of AccBna Dlkaita, the younger brother of Appayya Diksita, the 
son of RahgarBjBdhvarin. His works on the system are; the 
VidhitrayaparitrSna, dealing with the three kinds of injunctions 
(vidhi) and MlmUihsHmakaratida. He is placed in the middle of the 
17th century. 


Gopaia Bhatta II 

Gopsla Bhatta was the son of ManganStha Bhatta and grandson 
of Kffpa Bhatta, who was also a MlmBihsaka. OopSla Bhatta's 
contribution to the system was the Mlmd,ihsSvidhibhfi§ana which 
he wrote in defence of the VUrttika of Kumarila against the unfair 
criticisms of Appayya Dlk^ita in the latter’s VidhirasUyana. He 
lived in the 17 th century. 

Raghavknjiba Yati and Ramakr^na DIksita 

e 

Rsghavendra was the son of Timmana Bhatfa and GopammS, 
grandson of KanakScala Bhatta and great-grandson of Kyi^pa Bhatta. 
The only work of his on MlmBibsS is the Bhtttfasaiigrahat a com- 
mentary on the Jaiminlyasutras. He flourished in the middle of 
the 17 th century. 

Rsmakf^pa Diksita was the son of Dharmar&jsdhvarTndra, the 
celebrated author of the VedSntaparibfOtfa and grandson of Veh- 
^(anEtha. He has written MlmUth^nf^yadarpetija on the Jaimi- 
nlyasutras. He is placed in the middle of the 17tb century. 

SOMANATHA DIkSITA . 

SomanEtha was tihe son of Sura Bhatta and the younger brother 
of Vehkatldri Yajvan of the M^lakula^gotra He^leamt all the 
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blanches .of learning (kalQmakhiOliih) firom his own elder brother. 
He called himself la the colophon of each of the 

chapters of his commentary. The only work of his is the commen- 
tary, called MayUkhamlUikS on the Sbistradipiks. It extends from 
the second PQda of the first chapter to the end of the 12th chapter. 
It is a standard and very popular commentary on the SkUsiradlpikU. 
It has been published from the NirpayasSgara Press, Bombay. It 
refers to BbavanStha and VaradarSja and the VidhirasHyana of 
Appayya amongst several others. He has been himself referred to by 
Shambhu Bhatta in his PrabkiHvalx. From these references we 
conclude that he must have lived somewhere in the middle of the 
17th century. 

Y.\JNANAttAYANA DlKSITA 

YajnanarSyaldUi was the son of Ko^dabhat^Sraka, also called 
Bhattopadhyaya, and OangSmbikS, grandson of Yajnesha and 
Sarvsmbika and great-grandson of Tirumala Yajvan. His elder 
brother also was named Tirumala Yajvan. He belonged to the 
KSshyapa-gotra and ^k-shWchS,. The only work of his is the com- 
mentary on the ShSstradipiliS called PrabhUmav^la. It does not exist 
on the TarkapSda. From the extracts found in the Mss. Catalogue 
it appears to be a good commentary. He is also placed in the middle 
of the 17th century. 


( I .A DA OHARA BhATTACARYA 

Gadsdhara BhattSoSrya was a versatile scholar of Bengal. He 
was the son of JivScSrya and a younger contemporary of JagadLsha 
BhattBcSrya. He was the student of HarirSma TarkavBgisha of 
Navadwlpa. He was a great NaiySyika and has written several 
standard works on NySya. His work on MlmSihsS is the VidM- 
svarflpavicSra, which has been published from Baroda and Calcutta. 
He is placed in the middle of the 17th century. 

Vaidyanatha Tatsat 

VaidyanStha Tatsat was the son of Rsma Bhatta, also known as 
Rfimacandra Surt of the Tatmt family, who was well versed in 
*1^, arid JniWr* His works on MlmSmsB are : 1) I^abfdl, a com- 
mentary op tl^e apd 2) which is pn 
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adhikaraii^~mBe short commentary on the JaiminTya-sntras. The 
NyUyabindu has been published from th^ Gujarati Press, Bombay, 
along with a very brief Tippanl by the late Pa^dita Madanamohana 
PSthaka, sometime a Professor of the Sanskiit College, Benares. 
He was a follower of Kumarila Bhatta. As regards his date we 
find that he wrote a commentary called Ud&haranamndrilcil on the 
K&vyapradlpa in 1740 Samvat [vide (1740) 

wfil% l%^l IT5«T that is, 1683 A.D 

which helps us to place him towards the end of the 17tb century. 


Kavimanjjana Shambhu Bhat'i'a 

He was the son of Balakfs^a and the pupil of Kha^dadeva.’ He 
lived at Benares. His main work is his commentary on the 
dlpikTl of his teacher, which he named PrabhUvaH. It is one of the 
best commentaries. This was written at Benares in 1764 Samvat, that 
is, 1707 A.D. {vide ^1 1:*% 

H*rTfi<rr). it has been published from the NirnayasSgara Press, 
Bombay. Another work of his is a metrical summary of MlmanisS, 
named PUrvamlmU/AisQdhikara^safikfepa, In his commentary, he 
refers to Somanstha Dlksita, the author of the MayUkhamUUkS, on 
the ShUstradlpik^. He lived towards the end of the 17th century 
and the beginning of the 18th centnry. 


Muirari Mishra III 

MurSri Mishra III was the author of the Aiigattvanirulti, 
which has been now published in the AnandSshrama Sanskrit Series, 
Poona. This treatise discusses the auxiliary nature of the various 
sacrifices. He says in the very beginning of his work that he is a 
follower of KumSrila. There are references to Tantraratna, Shfis- 
tradlpil^, VidhiraMyana and BhJS^tHpiW, and also the JffmdThsS- 
kausivhka of Khapdadeva in this treatise. There are several 
passages in it which closely follow the trend of Khandadeva's works. 
He should be distinguished from the author of the 
yana/)h. He should be placed towards the end of the 17th or the 
begininning of the 18th century {vide Dr. Umesha Mishra's article 
in the Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, l^hore). 
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Bhaskaha Raya AUAS Bhasubananjm DIksita . 

BhSskara Rsya was the second son of Gambblfa Rsya and 
KonSmbiks. N^simha Yajvan of Benares was his guru. He was 
a versatile scholar and contributed to almost every branch of learn- 
ing. He was one of the greatest votaries of the Sh'ividyU,, upon 
which also he wrote several works. His works on the TatitrashOstra 
are regarded very authoritative. His commentary, called Setubandha, 
on the NityUfo^as/ukUrnava Tantra, published in the Anandashrama 
Sanskrit Series, Poona, was written in Samvat 1789 = 1732 A. D. and 
his i^ubkUgya-BkUskara, a commentary on the LalitUaahasrarMma, 
was composed at Benares in 1785 Samvat, that is, 1728 A. D. From 
these two references it is obvious that Bhasknra Raya lived in the 
first quarter of the 18th century. 

His works on MlmSmsB are : 1) V&dakuMhala, dealing with his 
controversy on the question of lak^nd, in Matvarthd in the words — 
‘Pashu,’ ‘Soma,’ etc., in the vidhhQkya — ‘Somma Ydjeta’, PashunU 
Yajeta, etc. ; 2) CaudrikU, also called lihUttadlpikU, by the author, 
is a Commentary on the four chapters of the Saiikar^akWn^a, 
published from Benares in the Pandit, New Series, Vols. XIV- 
XV ; and 31 Candrodaya, a commentary on the BliUftadlpiktl of 
Khandadeva. 

Vasujjkva Dikkita 

Vssudeva was the .son of Mahadeva Vajapeyin and Annapurpa. 
He was the Adhvarya — priest in the Sacrifices performed by Ananda 
Raya, the Minister of the Mahratha kings of Tanjore — Sarabhoji 
and Tukkoji Bhonsale about 1711 and 1735. So he may be placed 
in the first half of the 18th century. 

His only work on Mimathsa is the Adhvara-MimUThsU-KutUftata- 
vVtt'iy which has been partly edited by Mm. S. KuppuswamT Shastrl 
from the VapTvilasa Press, Madras. It is an elaborate commentary 
on the Jaiminlya-siitras. 


VaIOYA.NATHA PiVYAGUNpA 

Vaidyanatha Bhatta, popularly known as Balambhatta, was the 
son of Mahadeva Bhatta and VenT. He was the pupil of the famous 
grammarian — 'NSgesha ,Bhatta. He has written standard works on 

VySkara^ and DharmashSstra. His only work on MlmSihsa is the 
IH^iapa^hunirnaya. His patroness was one Lak^mi Devi of Mithiis, 
though he himself lived at Benares. As his teacher, Nsgesha, lived 
F. 9 * 
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in 1714 A'.D. when the latter was invited by ShrT SavaT Jayasimha 
Varnian, ruler of Jaipur, we may place VaidyanStha also in the 
middle of the 18th century. 


ItAMAMMACAllYA 


RSmSnujSicarya was a MlmSiiisaka who wrote on both the 
schools of MlmariisS. lie wrote the Tantrarahasya on the Prabha- 
kara School which deals with the 3IUna.s and the Moyas. It has 
been published in the Gaekwad’s Sanskrit Series, Baroda. It is 
very simple and lucid in its style. He wrote on the Bhatta school a 
commentary, called Ndyakarabta also called NyUyaratna, on the 
Ny^yaratnam^la of Parthasarathi Mishra. He lived on the blanks 
of the Godavari ; and as he; refers to Khandadeva in his work, he 
may be placed in the 18th century. 


Naiiayajsa TIrtiia 


From the colophon of the first chapter of his BhaHaparibhu^a 

imvrTWFT^ ST*T*TtSGlR:-p. 13), it 

is clear that he was the sou of Mllakantha Siiri of Benares and that 
his name during the Gxfta.slhUshratna was Govinda ShSstri. He 
was initiated into the SannyUsSslira/na by ShivarSma Tirtha, and 
was named NarSyana Tirtha. (vu/e 

I 11 _ End of the 

BhSf(abIiS43>prakUs/ia, p. 61). He was a versatile scholar {vide 

— colophon of the LagkucandrikU by 
BrahmSnanda) and wrote mainly on Vedanta. His only work on 
Mimaiusa: is the Bhg,((aparibf)d$U which was composed at Benares 
and which has been published in the Chowkhamba (Sanskrit Series, 
Benai’es. It is a good summary of all the twelve chapters of 
MimaiiisiK. It is also clear from the text that the work was under- 
taken before he became a Sannyasin. Perhaps, Vssudeva Tirtha 
was his teacher in VedSnta. (vide 

R<l^dr fil'di'ti f). NsrSyana Tirtha has commented upon 

the SiddhSntabindu of Madhusudana Sarasvatl who must have lived 
after the middle of the 17th century, and so the former may be 
placed in the beginning of the 18th century. 
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liBAHMAKANDA SaRASWA'I'I 

He is more often called Qiiuda — BrahniSnanda. He was the pupil 
of NarSyana Tirtha (vide — i) colo- 

phon of his commentary on the SiddhUidabiiulii : ii) *ft»TRnn3T^*lfjTf 
=qW9J%:--the beginning verse of his commentary on the 
Advaitasuldhi). His another teacher was Paramananda SaraswatT 
(vide ^ 5ft4<^W^^^W®Mjg'^^-^-colophon of both the NyUydrahM- 
vali and Laqknmiidriha), I^ike his teacher he was also a great San-^ 
rnjUsin living at Benares. He seems to have been a Bengali before 
entering into this Ashrmna. He was a versatile scholar and wrote 
several standard works on Vedanta, of which the LaghnctmdrikU 
on the Advaitn^siddhi and the NyayarahmvaH, on the SiddhUnfahindti 
of Madhnsiidana SaraswatT are well known works. His only work 
on Mlmaiiisa is the a commentary on the Jaimi- 

nTyasiltras. Like his teacher he also might have been a follower of 
the Bhatta school ; and in fact, 3 has been the 

considered opinion of the Advaitim even including the great Shah- 
karacSrya. He lived in the first quarter of the 18th century. 

IMcaj A VA XA^^ J)A 8 a ha s w All 

Raghavananda, also known as Raghavendra SaraswatT, was 
another great Samfyasin who also contributed to the system of 
MTmahisa:. His works are : 1) Mlinuihsasutradl.dMli^ also known as 

the NycLyalllavatl, which is a commentary on the JaiminTyasutras ; 
and 2) the Mlmwmsastavaka, We do not know exactly when he 
lived. For the time being, I place him in the 18th century. 


Balakhsnananda aijas Balakhsnendiia Sahaswati 

o'* o 

He was the pupil of Rsghavcndra Saraswatl. Ho is distinct 
from the author of the Siddl/haauMhUfljana published in the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series, for the latter’s teacher was Vssudeva Yatlndra. 
His work on MlmSrtisS is the NyUyamoda {vide Mss, Cat. Tanjore 
Library). He is placed in the 18th century. 


IJtt.ima.shi.oka T'Ir'J'ii.'v 

He is the celebrated author of a commentary, called Lnffl/imyU- 
yamdhS on the LaghuvUrttika of Kumarila, which is perhaps the 
same as the Tuptika. He lived at Benares {vide 

placed in the IQth century. 
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Ebsna Yajvan 

Yajvan was the celebrated author of the MimUiflMpari-- 
an elementary primer which gives in short the entire contents 
of MimBihsa. It is a well read book and has been published several 
times from several places. Bhagavaticarana Smptitirtha of Calcutta 
wrote very brief notes on the important points of the book. It has 
also been published from Calcutta. 

Rameshwajia 

RSmeshwara was the son of Subrahmanya. He lived at Benares 
and wrote a called VihUravUpl, on the MlmBihsBsiitras in 176.3 

ShUka, that is, 1841 A. D. He should be identified with the 
author of the Arthasafiginha-Katimndt, a commentary on the Artha- 
sahgraha of BhSskara. So, he was the pupil of SadBshivendra 
Saraswatl and grand-pupil of Gopalendra Saraswatl. The VUpl was 
written as an introduction to the work of Msdhava Sarvajna [vide 
ii I ?f5ir^*7T ' 

— Beginning verses of 

the ViMravapT ; ii) ?IT 

Site I 5r3tTf g5Tqf^dil<^l Concluding 

verse of his Kaumiuh), He lived in the middle of the 19th century. 

It appears that there lived at Benares a Pandita, named Shiti- 
kantha, who wrote a commentary (vVtti), called Sul)odhm%, on the 
Jaiminlya-sutras which was published in the Pandit. This author, 
later on, became a Dal}dl-Sannyll^ and became popular as RBmesh- 
wara. The late Babu Govind Das of Benares says in a note that “ he 
is the author of the also. (He) was a SannyUsl (4,*^'^) 

and lived in the Mafka just beyond my garden in which my tutor 
Pandit Hari ShBstrl Manekar spent the later portion of his life. 
Shitikaptha was probably his name, while RSmeshwara was 

his later name. ” Now, this Subodhinl was written at Benares in 
1761 Shnka, that is, 1839 A. D. (vide 

1 fa[#TRf f5i% I 

I W^^^<%ifilfd^rfil»lI*(^Concluding verses). Again, 

the author says at the end of the 10th chapter that the book was Com- 
plete in 1768 SMUca, that is, 1836 A.D. [vide SSP®*ft ^ 

^ ^ \ So, he says at the end of 
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the 11th chapter also. From the dates and their place of xesidence^ 
it appears that the author of the VihUravUpl is the same as the 
author of the SuhoilhiM. This Vftti is indeed very good and quite 
easy. He had studied the Shastra under his father (ride *5^ 
1^5?# ^ ft«Tcf JW— concludifag verse). 

Coming to the twentieth century we find that there have been 
several scholars who have devoted their energy and time to the 
study of Purva-MimamsS. Although there is very little encourage- 
ment for the study of our ShUstras these days, yet for the sake of learn- 
ing only even such branches of our ShUstra, as the Purva-MTmaihsa, 
are being studied unhampered, Tt will not be out of place to mention 
that it was due to the fresh impetus given to its study by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha in the North and 
Mm. Pandita S. KuppuswamI Shastrl in the South that the study of 
Mlmaihsa is still found in flourishing condition. There are several 
good Mimarhsakas living, but they have not written, so far as it is 
known to me, any work on it and so I will confine myself to only 
such Phnditas who have written something on the system. 


MAITAMAHOPAmiyAYA GaNGANA'I'HA JhA 

Pandita Ganganatha Jha was born on September 25, 1871, in a 
village, called GmidluxvaH in the District of Darbhanga, in Mithila. 
He was the third son of Pandita Tirthanatha Jha and Raroakashi 
Devi. He was a versatile scholar and had studied almost all the 
branches of the ShUsira under the expert guidance of his teachers, 
amongst whom the names of Maharaahopadhyayas Jayadeva Mishra, 
Citradhara Mishra (.vide | ssrteRqtTfqW 

—Beginning verses of his MlmSiiisS-Ma^dana), 
ShivakumSra Mishra and Gahgadhara Shastrl deserve mention. He 
came to Benares, and studied there for several years. He studied the 
ShUstra both on the orthodox and the Modern critical lines. 

He was the head of several Institutions. He was a Professor of 
Sanskrit in the old Muir Central College, Allahabad, then the 
Principal of the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, and then 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Reorganised Allahabad University for 
over nine' years. Though engaged in all these multifarious duties he 
was able to write more than fifty works on diflerent subjects and in 
difierent langn^es. He was indeed a versatile scholar. 
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Reg:^,rding his contribution to MimaiiisS we may say without any 
hesitation that he occupied the same position in the country which the 
great Kumarila had occupied in his own days. Pa^dita Ganganatha 
Jha not only translated the two main VUrltikas of Kumarila and the 
BhXlfya of Shabara into English but, in fact, he was responsible for 
the revival of its study in Northern India. He himself studied it 
under the late Mm. Pandita Citradhara Mishra, a great Mlmaiiisaka 
of the time I 41*iiyim<C^SR*) and 

encouraged its study wherever he went in several ways. He was 
the first scholar to write a thesis on the PmhhWcara School of Purva- 
MlmWthsS,, for which the University of Allahabad conferred upon 
him its highest degree— the Doctor of Letters— in 1909. This was 
summarised by him into Sanskrit. Then he has translated the 
ShlokavUrttika and the TantravUritiJca of Kumsrila for the Ifiblio- 
theca Indica Series'and the Bhd^ya of Shabara for the Gaekwad's 
Sanskrit Series into English and has written a very comprehensive 
woi’k named PUrva-MlmUihsU in Its Sources to which this writer * 
has the honour to add this critical Bibliography as an Appendix. In 
Sanskrit he has written a very easy and lucid commentary called 
MlmUihs&mafi4ana on the MimUihsUnulramani/cS. of Mapdana 
Mishra. Besides, he has edited several works on MlmKiiisS. He 
lived at Allahabad for over forty years and, to the sorrow of all, left 
his physical body on the 9th of November, 1941, on the banks of the 
Trivtiil at PrayUga like the great KumSrila Bhatla 

Pandita Sitp.vhsitanacakva 

SudarsbanSeSrya belonged to the Punjab 
etc. — ‘fide the colophon of his PrakG>sha). He was a follower of the 
RamSnuja School. He lived at Allahabad and studied under the 
late Mm. GangSdhara Shastrl, O.I.E., Professor of the Sanskrit 
College, Benares. He wrote on Nyaya and Vedanta also. His work 
on Mlmatfosa^is the PraMsha, a commentary on the TarkapSda of the 
ShSstrcuHpikU which he wrote at Benares in 1964 Samvat, that is, 
1907 A. D. Shrlniv8sacarya Deshika was his Dlk^-gnru {vide the 
concluding verses of his IVakUslut). This has been published from 
the Vidyavilas Pi’ess, Benares. 

Krs^ianatua Nyayapancanana 

o 

K;§9anatha was the son of Keshava and Kamala. He lived in a 
village, named Purvasthall, oih the bank of the !^aglrathl, near 
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Navadvlp^. He was a very good scholar and wrote easy com- 
mentaries cm several important and useful works. On MlmaitisS, he 
wrote a commentary on the Arihasaiigraha and also on the 
NySyaprakUsha of Apadeva, called the Arthadarshanl. His com- 
mentaries are very useful for the beginners. Both of these have 
been published from Calcutta. His commentary on the Ky^yapra- 
kUsha was completed in 1821 ShQka, that is, 1899 A.D {vide 
^ Mr I Jicrr— 

concluding verse of his Arthadarshant)- 


MIvII.AM A lIOPAmiYAYA A. ClNNAS\V.l.\lI SllASTld 

Banclita CinnaswSml ShSstrl comes from the South and is a 
teacher in the Oriental College, Benares Hindu University. He is a 
specialist in MlmSiiisS in the University. He is one of the students 
of Mm. ICupposwSmI ShSstrl of Madras. He has written a com- 
mentary on the NydyaprakUsha,, called Sdravivecanl, which has been 
published in the Ksshl Sanskrit Scries. It is (juite good for the 
beginners. He has also edited the Tnrlcapdda of the liXhall along 
with the JjjnviniaM for the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Scries, Benares. 

Vaaiana SuA.sTui Kiwjawahkk.vua 

Pandita Vamana ShSstrl was a very enthusiastic worker in the 
Held of Pfirva-Mlmaihsa. He lived at Poona and had founded an 
Institution for the publication of Mimaihsa works. He had begun 
to publish an old commentary on the Pfakarot^apaficilcSL, but 
unfortunately, he died soon. His Pashvaiambhana-mlmS/lhsM is the 
only work on MlmBihsa which has been published in the Anands- 
shrama Sanskrit Series. 


Maiiamauoi*.\i)iiv.ava S. Ivri'puswAjii Shastki 

Papdita KuppuswEmT Shastrl is a nucleus for the study of 
Purva-MlmamsB in the South. He has taught and produced several 
scholars in Mlmariisa. MahamahopEdhyByas Anantaky^na ShSstrl of 
Calcutta, ■ CinnaswBml ShSstrl of Benares University, Dr. T. R. 
Cintamapi of Madras are some of his well-known students. He has 
written several papers on the system, mostly on the Prabhakara 
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Sdiool (pide Proceedings of the Oriental Conferences at Calcutta 
and Allahabad). Besides, his big Introdnction to his edition of the 
by Ma^dnna Mishra throws much light on his views 
about certain historical aspects of MtmSriisS. He was for many years 
a Professor of Sanskrit at the Presidency College, Madras, and 
is now a retired I. £. S. He has worked in several capacities in 
several Institutions too. 

MvHAMAnoi’AnnyAYA PAxpriA GoriKA’niA Kavihaja 

He is indeed the greatest scholar of Indian Philosophy in all 
its aspects. He is perhaps the only scholar who has gone into the 
depth of Philosophical problems of India and has got his own 
experience in the subject. In him alone, we have got the most 
desired combination of the East and the West. Although he is so 
great a scholar, yet he has not been able to write much on Indian 
thought. But whatever he has written is enough to show his great 
learning and complete mastery over the subject. His contributions 
to MimSmsS are : 1) Introduction to Dr. Jhs’s P^nglish translation 
of the 'raniravUritika, and 2) Short descriptive catalogue of the 
MimSihsS Manuscripts preserved in the Government Sanskrit College 
Library, Benares. He is a retired Principal of the Benares Sanskrit 
College. 

ML\ii.\mauopaj)hyaya 1’. V. Ivanv; 

It is needless to say how intimately the rules of Hindu Law are 
connected with the principles of the Pfirva-MlmainsS. Almost all who 
have written on Dharmashsstra must have been a g:oocl MlmSiiisaka 
also This is true of the orthodox Panditas also. Mr. Kane is one 
of those scholars who beinf^ a great Dharmashastrl is also a good 
MlmSihsaka. His three volumes of the History of the DharmasbSstra 
give us enough proof as to the depth of his knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Pfirva-Mlmariisg. Besides, his small, though very interesting, 
booklet on MlmSihsa is quite good for the beginners It gives us, 
in brief, the gist of the contents of Purva-MlmaihsS. He is a prac- 
tising advocate of Bombay. 

PaNDITA PaSHUPATINA'I'HA Shasthi 

Papdita Pnshupatinatha Bhattficarya was a Bengali scholar. 
He was a lecturer on MlraSthsa at the University of Calcutta 
Unfortunately, he died before he could pi*oduce more work on the 
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subject.. The only work of his on MlmSmsS is his Introduction to 
the PUrva^MlmU^VL^ which he published in 1923. It is a quite 
interesting book. In brief he discusses therein certain main topics 
of MlmSmsS very clearly. He refutes some of the views held by 
Pandita S. KuppuswSml Shastrl regarding the priority of KumSrila 
to Prabhskara. The book is good for the beginners. 

Dr. T. E. Cintamani 

He is one of the favourite students of Pandita Kuppu- 
swRml Shastrl. He is the Senior Lecturer of Sanskrit at the 

University of Madras. He has written a thesis on the History 
of MlrnSrhsa for which he was awarded the dergree of ‘Doctor 
of Philosophy ^ by the University of Madras. The thesis is not 
yet published though a certain portion of it has appeared in the 
Oriental Research Journal from Madras. He has also written 
several papers on different authors of MlmSihsa, which have 
i appeared from time to time in the Oriental Research Journal, Madras. 

Dr. a. B. Keith 

Dr. Keith is a. versatile scholar of the West. He has written 
almost on every school of thought. It is not proper for us to expect 
much original contribution from Dr. Keith. But from whatever he 
has done for Indian Philosophy and Literature we can know of his 
keen interest and devoted scholarship. He is a Professor of Sans- 
krit in the University of Edinburgh. His contribution to MlmRrhsa 
is a volume on Karma-MlmWiihsU which was published in the 
Heritage of India Series in 1921. In about 107 pages he has tried to 
give us an idea of the contents of MlmSihsS, 

CoL. G. A. Jacob 

Col. Jacob, an officer in the army, was one of those Englishmen 
who had real love for Indian thought and have contributed to it even 
though engaged in non-scholarly field. He made a very good Index v 
to Shabara's BhUfya^ which has been published in the Saraswati- 
bhavana Studies, Benares (Vols. 2 — 6). It is a laboured work. The 
author has traced several references to other older authorities and 
given explanations of several terms in easy language. His Lauki'^ 
kan^yUfljali is a proof of his varied interest and width of scholar- 
ship. He died after 1911. 

F. 10 
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Of the scholars who have written History of Indian Philosophy^ 
which includes a chapter on MimSmsS, we may mention the names 
of Dr. Sir 8. Badhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University, Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, the Ex-Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College, and Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore. Their 
treatment, particularly that of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, is lucid and 
interesting. For the English knowing public the treatment of 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan is much more useful. 

Besides these, several essays and articles dealing with the prin- 
ciples of Purva-MlmSmsS have been written though in different 
context from time to time. Some are mentioned here for reference — 
Colebrooke^s Essay on the MimSmsS, Hindu Law by Dr. J. N. 
Bhattacharya, Hindu Law by Mr. V. N. Mandalika, and MlmSihsa 
Rules of Interpretation by Mr. Kishorilal Sarkar. 
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